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To the Honorapres 


Hope you will forgive 
me, that I preſume, 
without your know- 
ledge, to addreſs myſelf to you 
in thig conſpicuous manner. I 

8 have 
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0 a no intention 40 filing ine 
common language of dedica- 
tions, nor ſo much to beſpeak 
your patronage of the work, as 
to take this opportunity of A 
ing a public acknowledgment 
of my obligations to you; and 
by that means to do honor to 
myſelf. 
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THE great character you 
ſuſtain, SIR, in the ſenate and 
at the bar, is too well known 


to be illuſtrated by any thing 


| that I can fay : and tho I have 
| now a fair occaſion to ſpeak of 

| your example in private life, — 
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and from many Years experience 


can ſpeak of it with great au- 
thority.— yet I know it would 
be an offence to you that I 
ſnould hold it. out to public 
view. A cruel reſtraint upon 
a grateful mind, where the ob- 


ject is ſo inviting, and extreme- 


ly difficult to ſubmit to! 


WHETHER the piece which 


T here preſent you with, may 


be thought to deſerve your 
countenance and protection, is 
a queſtion, Six, that no one 
has a right to determine beſides 
vourſelf. But I have always 
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iv DEDICATION. 
judged it unreaſonable to ex- 


pect, that the patron of a per- 
formance ſhould make it, in a 


manner, his own; and'good or 
bad, deſerving or undeſerving, 
ſhould be obliged to ſupport 


and favour it. 
me not be guilty of myſelf. 


IA ſenſible you are very 


deſirous that an anſwer ſhould 
be given to the writings of lord 


BoLINGBROKE Which concern 
religion : but if this does not 
meet with your approbation, let 
me entreat you to preſerve your 


friendſhip 


What I have 
therefore blamed in others, let 


DEDICATION: „ 


friendſhip. for the author as in- 


tending well, and let it not be 
underſtood that you are at all 

accountable for his work. Give 
me leave, SIR, however, to 
hope, that you will juſtify the 
anachroniſm of bringing my 
lord BoLINGBROKE and MR. 
BoYLE in debate together, who, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, were not co- 
temporary; ſince the fault was 
not in me, but in the times, 
which made it for me. The 
objection is ſtriking; but it was 
not remediable: there being un- 
fortunately no cotemporary 


with his lordſhip of ſufficient 


rank 
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rank and letters, without taking 
a divine which I thought more 
objectable, to oppoſeto him with 
any propriety in a dialogue 
on this ſubject. Here then you 
will acquit me of any blame: 
but let not your partiality to 
me go any further. 


Ir is enough for me, SIR, 
that I can boaſt of the ſincereſt 
marks of your regard, without: 
your being ſollicited, or even 
alked, by any one : and I look 
upon it as the higheſt honor, 
and the greateſt happineſs of 
my life. My only concern is 

_— how 


how I ſhall expreſs my grati- 
tude. For tho it was really 
the chief deſign of this epiſtle, 
to give a public teſtimony of 
my thanks to MR. Hume, yet 
here I find words are wanting: 
ſo true is the obſervation which 
my lord Bacon makes, © that 
<« ſmall affairs float upon the 
cc tongue, and great ones ſink 
cc down into the heart in fi- 
«©Jence.” 


May you long continue, 
Six, to be an ornament to your 
profeſſion ; a zealous advocate 
for liberty; a promoter of the 

real 
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fineſt pieces of the ancients, who 
are famed for wiſdom and polite- 
nneſs among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were written in the way of dialogue. 
And how it comes to paſs, that this manner 
of writing, uſed by them with fifch ſucceſs, 
is of ſo little eſteem, and ſo much neglected, 
among the moderns, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. | 

IT was the opinion; we find; of a noble 
author; that the chief reaſon why dialogue 
is thus in theſe days at an end, is “ becauſe 
* it would be an abominable falſhood and 
B be- 
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3 PREFACE. 

« belying of the age, to put ſo much good 
ce ſenſe together in any one converſation, as 
c might make it hold ſteadily and with plain 
« coherence for an hour's time, till any one 
2 ſubject had been rationally examined *. A 
very fine compliment indeed, to thoſe of his 
cotemporaries who were men of rank and 
genius ! And as tho this was not enough, in 
other places he likewiſe tells us, © that our 
s commerce and manner of converſation. is 
e ſuch, as that we ourſelves cannot endure 
« to ſee repreſented to the life: a thouſand 
e xidicules ariſing, from the manner, the cir- 
* cumſtances, and action of a dialogue, framed 
ce after the manner of our ancient authors, 
© compared with modern breeding and civili- 
* ty, For if we avoid ceremony we are un- 
* natural; if we uſe it and appear as we na- 


ce turally are, as we ſalute, and meet, and 


te treat one another, we hate the fight +.” 
Bur with ſubmiſſion to the judgment of 
ſuch an admired author, I conceive that this, 


like many other of his poſitions, is formida- 


ble more in appearance than reality, and ra- 
ther probable than true. For I can never be 


perſuaded, that the manner of converſation 


L Shaftſbury, V. II. p. 187. + V. I. p. 203; 4, 5. 
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PREFACE: it 


between men of faſhion, on philoſophical or 
even graver ſubjects, is ſo very contemptible 
among us, as not to fill an hour with good 
ſenſe and connexion; or as not to be repre- 
ſented to the life without diſguſting. Nor 
am I at all more convinced, that there is any 
thing inconſiſtent with an imitation of the 
ancient dialogue, if we ſhould introduce in- 
to it the civility of people of politeneſs and 
good breeding. I have thus much however 
to ſay for the following work, and I hope 
I may fay it without offence : that I have 
endeavoured to preſerve the ſimplicity of theſe 
Originals which are ſo much admired, and yet 
that the converſation of two modern men of 
quality ſhall not appear unnatural, in the 
preſent age of ceremony and complaiſance. 
How well I have ſucceeded, or how I have 
failed in this attempt, the reader muſt now 

determine, 3 | 
I BELIEVED it probable, I muſt confeſs, that 
there would be ſeveral anſwers to lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE, and by men of parts and learn- 
ing ſpeak it without affectation much 
greater than I pretend to. But every other 
anſwerer, I imagined, would take the more 
uſual method, and not the ancient manner 
of dialogue which is now in ſo little eſteem, 
B 2 And 
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And yet perhaps it was as probable, that this 
manner of writing, the moſt natural in con- 
troverſy to be ſure, may have its friends and 
admirers ſtill : and if there were different 
compoſitions, for the different taſtes of read- 
ers, I thought the Kanda would not com- 
Plain. 

Bor there was another reaſon for the 
choice of dialogue. And had not that ſug- 
gefted itſelf to me, the world would not have 
been troubled with any thing of mine upon 
this ſubject. For I ſhould ſcarce have ven- 
tured on a manner of writin g, which is judged 
ſo extremely difficult, tho thought it ſeems 
by the ancierits the politeſt way of managing 
even the graver ſubjects-—if it had not been 
that te the author,” as the noble carl ex- 

preſſes it, © inſtead of giving himſelf any 
"" % cat and maſterly airs of wiſdom; 
* makes hardly any figure at all, and 8 
* ſcarcely diſcoverable, in the dialogue.” 
thought this a piece of modeſty eſſential 5 
a performance, which for the moſt part owes 
its merit, if it has any, to the labours of 
thoſe who have gone before me ;---and indeed 
it could claim no other. For the objections 
of my lord BoLiNGBROKE, tho' ſtated dog- 
matically, as tho they were wholly modern, 

and 
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and the inimitable manufacture of his own 
fertile genius, yet have all of them been 
ſo often and ſo irreſiſtibly overthrown by 
many able writers, that there was really 
nothing new to be ſaid upon thoſe points, 
whereon he has attacked the BIBLR with 
ſuch an apparatus of learning. 

How it happened that his lordſhip could 
do ſo much violence to his candour — in- 
genuity, as to dreſs up arguments againſt 
religion, which he muſt know had all of 
them been long ago confuted, it is not for 
me to ſay. Perhaps he might imagine, that 
by his manner of ſtating them in a new light, 
they might not be again remembered; and 
that thoſe who have not ſenſe or knowledge 
enough themſelves to judge of the argu- 
ments in queſtion, could yet retail the ob- 
jections, and ſupport themſelves with the 
authority of a BolIx BROKER. But is it not 
ſtill more extraordinary and ſurpriſing, that 
he who had ſought profeſſedly, and pointed 
out ſo well to others, the uſe of the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, ſhould himſelf overlook this great 
and obvious uſe of it ?---To be taught there 
1s no inſtance in all ancient time, of men 
pretending to the rank of patriots and philo- 
ſophers, who publicly deſpiſed, and wrote 
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againſt the religion of their native coun- 


Bur whatever are his objections, I have 
taken the advice of the noble author above- 
mentioned; * that when dialogue is at- 
* tempted, the parties ſhould appear natural, 
* and ſuch as they really are.” For I have 
not only allowed to my lord BoLiNGBROKE's 
ſhare of the converſation, Fc his full reaſon, 
* his ingenuity, ſenſe and art,” but J have 
given © him the full advantage of his argu- 
* ment and wit,” nay ſometimes of his pride 
and abuſiveneſs, in his own expreſſions ; ex- 
actly in the light in which we find them in 
his writings. Having thus obſerved a ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs with regard to the part 
which my lord BoLINGBROKE ſuſtains in the 
following dialogue, the reader I hope will be 
pleaſed to allow, that I am not to be account- 
able for any faults, if ſuch there are in his 
ſtyle; as tho! I had wilfully or maliciouſly 
made them for him. His ſentences, it muſt 
be owned I think by his moſt fond admirers, 
are ſometimes long and perplexed, and the res 
lative words in one part not ſufficiently de- 
termined to the antecedent in another. I was 
ſurpriſed to find this, I muſt confeſs ; becauſe 
perſpicuity, determinate expreſſion, and good 
ordering 
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PREFACE. 
ordering of his words, are the ſhining parts, 
in my opinion, of his lordſhip's character as a 

writer. 


I nave taken no notice of his objections 
againſt the works of divines in general, nor 


3 
of any particular author ; becauſe it was not 
my buſineſs to make their defence againſt 


him, nor did I think that Revelation was at 
all accountable for what they wrote. 


For 
the ſame reaſon I have not meddled with his 
opinions about the materiality of the ſoul, and 
divine providence *. But I have omitted no 
objection that I know of, in which the truth 


of chriſtianity and the authority of the Bible 
ſtand impeached. 


Indeed, that I might not 
be guilty of ſuch omiſſion, I waited purpoſely 


till all his lordſhip's writings were made pub- 
lic, before I would meddle with any part 
And this, together with an interruption by a 
very long and painful illneſs fince they ap- 


peared, has prevented my being ready ſooner 
with the following ſheets. 


Should the ar- 
rangement of the dialogue be diſliked by any 


Be 
one, as not introducing the ſubjects in a pro- 


The reader, if he pleaſes, may ſee theſe exploded be- 


yond all poſſibility of contradiction, by the great Da. CLARKE, 
and Mx. BaxrER of Scotland 
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r order, I deſire it may be obſerved; that 
it is the order in which we find them in the 
writings of lord BoLINGBRoR EH; and there- 
fore if it is improper the fault was not in me. 
Nor am I at all accountable that his lordſhip's 
ſentiments of Revelation are exhibited inſuch 
a broken view, and as it were by piece-meal ; 
for they all lie ſcattered up and down thus 
in his works, without any connexion, and 
many of them as tho' they were dragged in 
by violence, rather than as having a neceſſary 
relation to the other parts of his ſubject. 


nis tam Lvc1L1 fautor inepte eſt, 
Ut non hoc fateatur ? ; 


NoTwITHSTANDING the great abilities 
which are juſtly granted to his lordſhip, I 
preſume to ſay that he appears to me to be 
in ſeveral reſpects inconliſtent- with him- 
ſelf.— And this may ſerve to convince us, 
that when once a man has left the ſure guide 
of revelation, to truſt to his own underſtand- 
ing in ſuch deep reſearches, let him be ever 
ſo learned, ever fo able, it is no eaſy matter 
to erect a ſyſtem of notions, that will all of 
them be conſiſtent and tally with one ano- 


ther. Not to mention, that all adventures 


of this fort, haye, what a friend of mine calls, 
V comets 
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PREFACE. ix 


ec comets in the mind,” that come in and ap. 
pear there for a while, then withdraw = 
diſappear ; and in no part of their circuit 
ſeem to have any near relation, or correſ- 
pondence, with the reſt of the ſyſtem. His 
lordſhip Do: a paſſage to almoſt the ſame 
purpoſe: When imaginations naturally 
te warm, = excited by a ſtrong defire of 
« being diſtinguiſhed, break looſe from the 
* controul of judgment, tho' the ſyſtem may 
ce be ſo compoſed as to contain nothing 
te abſolutely impoſſible, yet it may contain 
e ſomething monſtrous, like thoſe produc- 
<« tions wherein nature deviates from her re- 
5 oular courſe,” 

Bur it is time I ſhould fay ſomething of 
the chief whom I have made choice of to 
defend the cauſe of his country arraigned by 
my lord BoLiNGBROKE ; and with whom 
the preſent age, I believe, is not ſo well ac- 
quainted, When I determined to draw an 
anſwer to all the accuſations which his lord- 
ſhip brings againſt religion, and to draw it 
in dialogue, in imitation of the ancient man- 
ner, I was not long in deliberating about 
whom I ſhould conſtitute the © Hero of my 
e piece.” It ſeemed neceſlary to oppoſe to 
one of his lordſhip's great abilities, a genius 
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as great, and as much acknowledged; a 
man of rank, and letters. For had a cha- 
racter of leſs fame been perſonated in this de- 
bate, it would have been thought, I ſuppoſe, 
that I had not treated his lordſhip with the 
proper ceremony and reſpect. But in aſſign- 
ing Mx. BoyLE for an opponent, none of 
the friends of my lord BoLinGBRoKE, nor 
his lordſhip himſelf if he was alive, can think 
him uſed with any contempt. 

Mx. BoyLE, tho' not a peer, was a man 
of quality ; and when a peerage was offered 
him, which we are told it was ſeveral times, 
he coriſtantly refuſed it. Two or three of 
our monarchs converſed with him very fa- 
miliarly, and treated him with great diſtinc- 
tion: but having no ambition for power and 
to be buſy d in affairs of ſtate, he withdrew 
himſelf very early from courts and miniſters. 
The cultivation of philoſophy, natural and 


mechanic, was his favourite ſtudy ; and he 


apply'd himſelf to it with ſo much diligence 
and ſucceſs, as rendered his name famous, 
not in England only, but all over Europe. 
To this however he added, as a thing of 
great importance in his opinion, an examina- 
tion of the ſcriptures in their original language, 
thro' a courſe of many Years with great ex- 

actnels, 
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nActneſs. He had acquired a very profound 


yeneration of the Deity, from theſe laborious 
reſearches into his word and works; and he 
therefore promoted the intereſts of religion, 
and the propagation of the ſcriptures, with 
all his power, Jn ſhort, from the great ex- 
pence he was at, in cauſing impreſſions of 
the Bible in Welch and Iriſh to be made and 
diſtributed ; and from his large contributions 
to ſpread the knowledge of chriſtianity, in 
America, and the Eaſt Indies, it is natural to 


. conclude, that he believed and ſupported the 


credit and authenticity of theſe ſacred books, 
as much as others, who have ſtudy'd and un- 


derſtood them leſs than he did, have rejected 


and wrote againſt them, 

Is it any wonder then when we read of 
MR. BoyLE, that we ſhould be told his mo- 
ral character was in all reſpects as great and 
noble as his philoſophical! Nay that he was 
a very devout chriſtian, and bore his infirmi- 
ties and the approach of death with patience 
and reſignation? He affected nothing that 
was ſupercilious, in his writings or his beha- 
viour; and was ſo far above the ſelfiſh plea- 
ſure of being admired for a great genius, or 
of raiſing a reputation by his abilities, which 
might make him followed and depended on, 
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that he would never aſſume the authority 


which every body was ready to give him. 
His great and numerous productions as a wri- 
ter ſhew his parts and application; and for 
which, we are told by DR. SHaw, who 
abridged thoſe in philoſophy, that the world 
is more obliged to this ſingle man, than to a 
thouſand vulgar philoſophers taken all toge- 
ther. In ſhort, he ſays, that the memory of 
MR. BovLE will be dear and venerable to 
poſterity, whilſt that of writers who ſtudy to 
make things difficult, and envy mankind their 


knowledge, ſhall meet with the diſregard 


and contempt which they deſerve. 

OmMITTING therefore other particulars of 
his character, which are not to the preſent 
purpoſe, let this brief account ſuffice to con- 
vince the reader, as I am confident it will 
thaſe who were well acquainted with lord 
BoLINGBROKE, that I have done no diſho- 
nour to his lordſhip, nor have been guilty of 
the leaſt impertinence or abſurdity, in making 
| Mx. BovyLe the other ſpeaker i in this dia- 

logue. 

,—_ there is ſtill a greater propriety, in 
aſſigning this part of defending the ſcriptures 
to him, from the annual lectures which he 
founded for the proof of the chriſtian religion 
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againſt infdels. The buſineſs of theſe 
lectures, was to ſatisfy real ſcruples, and to 
« anfiver ſueli new objiectionis and difficulties 
« 56 hight be ſtarted, to which good an- 
ct Wers Had not been made; without de- 


4 ſcending to any controverſies that are among 


<« chriſtians themſelves.” Under whoſe cha. 
racter theref6re could I ſo properly put theſe 
defences of revelation, as under the character 
of MR. BoyLE ? 

As much ſpleen and ill-mannered language 
as my lord BoLiNGBROKE has indulged, 
againſt the defenders of religion, nay againſt 
Moss and ST. Paur, I have put no ſuch 
abuſiveneſs in the mouth of his antagoniſt. 
It was as neceſſary, in order to make it natu- 
ral, that modeſty and candour ſhould be 
obſerved throughout his character, as to give 
ſome ſtrokes of the. reverſe in his lordſhip's 
ſhareof the converſation.---And yet, loſt to the 
character of a patriot, a philoſopher, anda good 
writer, how much his arraignment of the re- 


ligion of his native country deſerved ſuch a 
return, let that country judge, 


Tur reader will not be ſurpriſed, nor I 
hope offended, that I have put the name of 
BOLINGBROKE at the head of the title page; 
when he recollects it was the ancient cuſtom, 


te 


r PRE E FACE. 
Walk! a weite that was written in the aß 
F of dialogue, by the name of one of the per- 
ſons Who was repreſented ſpeaking in it. 
And thus having fully explained the nature 
and intention of this work; I ſhall no lon 
detain him from it, than to obſerve, that L 
have done what I thought my duty, and I 
leave events to the wiſe and Som Ae 
of all _ 
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IR. BoyLE. Who could ever have 
| imagined, without knowing ſome- 
thing of your lordſhip's hiſtory, 
that a genius, like yours, fitted for 


putes of philoſophy and religion as your 
works have ſhewn you do ? 

Ly. BolIxGBROK E. Many others beſides 
you, SIR, have very often wondered at this 
peculiar turn. But ſeveral things have con- 
curred, beſides age and temper, to make me 
renounce the world, not in ſhew, but in 
reality; and more by my way of thinking, 
* than my way of living, as retired as that may 
E ſeem, 
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| ſeem. The love of ſtudy, and the defire'of 
PORE I felt all my life; and when I = 


was not quite A eee to 15 induftry and 
application neceſſary to the purſuit of truth. «7 
My genius indeed whiſpered” fo ſoftly, that 
very often I did not hear him, in the hurry 
olf thoſe paſſions by which I was tranſported. 
+ Some calmer hours there were, and in them 
J hearkened to him. But when I retired 
from the world, I reſolved to employ my 
leiſure to re-examine and ſettle my opinions; 
and I began, as every man that deals honeſt- 
ly with himſelf will begin, with thoſe that 
are moſt important. I was determined not 
to ſuffer the deluſions of the wotld to follow 
me into my retteat.---And yet 1 do not af- 
fectſingularity. Offthe contrary, Ithink a due 
deference is to be paid to received opinions, 
and that a due compliance with received 
cuſtoms is to be held; tho both the one and 
the other ſhould be, what they often are, ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous. But this outward ſub- 7 
miſſion ſhould extend no farther, than to 
thoſe opinions and cuſtoms that cannot be 
oppoſed, or from which we cannot devnte, 
without doing hurt, or giving offence, to 
ſociety - 
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REVELATION. 17 
Ma. Boyrs. The love of ſtudy and the 
| 's | defire of knowledge i in a man of faſhion, my 
lord, as you are, who had acquired habits, 
1 and pretty ſtrong ones, of pleaſure and of 
buſineſs, are as laudable as ſurpriſing. Nor 
was your reſolution to examine the principles 
or facts which you took originally upon truſt, 
an improvement of your retreat to an im- 
proper purpoſe. For, becauſe we are born 
children, as Des CAR T Es obſerves, we make 
many erroneous judgments that remain with 
us all our lives, and miſlead us on many oc- 
- caſions; ſo that he found no other way, it 
it > ſeems, to prevent their influence, but once in 
his life, to doubt ſolemnly of the truth of 
every thing, that he had till then believed ; 
in order to the re-examining his former prin- 
e => ciples. 
Bur our illuſtrious Bacox, you know, 
warrants a yet farther prejudice, againſt many 
things that are wont to be looked upon as 
the dictates of right reaſon, The mind of 
man is beſieged, he ſays, with many different 
ſorts of falſe imaginations; ſome of which 
are founded in nature, and the very tribe of 
human kind: ſuch as the ſecret propentities 
do error; and an indiſpoſition to admit the 
truths, which not only detect our weakneſſes, 
| C and 
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and thereby mortify our pride and ambition 

but which alſo ſhine into the mind with fo 
chaſte and clear a light, as is proper to diſ- 
cover our faults and vices, and often times to 
croſs our intereſts and deſigns. 

You therefore wiſely preſcribed yourſelf 
the method © of remounting, in the ſurvey 
* of your opinions, to the firſt and remoteſt 
* principles on which they are founded.” So 
far then, my lord, we are both agreed. 
But when you acknowledge a due deference 
is to be paid to received opinions, and a due 
compliance with received cuſtoms is to be 
| held; to opinions and cuſtoms which cannot 
be oppoſed, or from which we cannot deviate, 
without doing hurt, or giving offence, to ſo- 
ciety, it is ſurely a little inconſiſtent, to attack, 
as you do, in the ſame letter, nothing leſs 
than the eſtabliſhed religion of the country 
that you belong to. The zeal which you 
expreſs for it in order to cover this attack, is 
too readily ſeen thro' by every reader; and 
indeed in other places you do not ſo much as 
attempt, or ſeem deſirous to ſave appearances 
as a believer and a friend. This is ſurely a 
contradiction to the maxim that you have 
allowed ; for you cannot imagine, that an 
attack upon chriſtianity, -as you haye carried 
I it 
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Ina no intention to interfere between 
your lordſhip and the divines about their ma- 
of the cauſe of revelation; tho I 
am apt to believe you have been more ſevere 
in your cenſure on that body of men than is 
warrantable and juſt. The Scriptures them- 
ſelyes I have very often peruſed, in their ori- 
ginal language, with great exactneſs: and, 
upon the beſt enquiry that I am able to make 
into their truth and authenticity, am convin- 
oed their origin is divine. 
Your lordſhip has attacked theſe ſacred 
books with very little ceremony, and treated 


all thoſe that defend. them, with great con- 


tempt. You will allow me therefore I hope 
to debate this point a little with you, and to 
ſee whether your aſſertions, of the falſhood 
and impoſture of the books of ſcripture, are 
I AM not concerned at, nor am I going 
about to vindicate, the fancies and errors of all 
the ſyſtems of chronology, which your lord- 


| ſhip I know has treated with very great de- 


riſion. It muſt be confeſſed, that there have 
been difficulties in it, almoſt inſuperable for 
C2 ſeveral 


a A DIALOGUE ON 
ſeveral ages, which have perplexed the labours 
of the learned ; eſpecially in the remoteſt and 
moſt early times. And this has been owing 
no doubt to the loſs or corruption of the ori- 
ginal records both of ſacred and profane hiſ- 
tory, No wonder then that the materials are 
few and common. But this is no reaſon for 
deſpiſing an induſtrious attempt to reſtore true 
chronology ; or that all ſhould not be done, 
that can be done, by comparing the moſt an- 
cient and authentic accounts together, carry- 
ing them up as near as may be to their origi- 
nal epochs, and ſhewing their agreement 
with each other, with the courſe of nature, 
and with that zra of the world which is fixed 
upon the ſureſt evidence. 


Lp. BoLINGBROKE. The materials of 


chronology are not only few, but the very 
beſt, and ſuch as paſs for authentic, are ex- 
tremely precarious, as ſome of the learned 
themſelves confeſs. And tho the point of view 
was to make profane hiſtory and chronology 
agree with ſacred; yet the latter chronology 
is very far from being eſtabliſned with the 
clearneſs and certainty one to make it a 
rule *. 

Mx. Bovrr. Tho' I have allowed the 
materials of the chronology of the times your 


„V. II. p. 262. lord- 
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REVELATION. 27 
lordſhip mentions to be but few, yet the beſt, 
and ſuch as paſs for authentic, I preſume are not 
confeſſed by the learned to be very precarious. 
Tux accuſation however which you bring 
againſt the writers of chronology, is not of 
ſo much conſequence, nor ſo much regarded 
by me, as the accuſation which you bring 
againſt the ſcriptures 3 in ſaying that the ſa- 
cred chronology is very far from being eſtab- 
liſhed with the clearneſs and certainty neceſ- 
fary to make it a rule. -A rule, my lord, for 
what? If you mean it is not a rule, to ſettle 
the chronology of all the nations round about; 
whoever pretended to ſay it was? Nothing 
was farther from the view of the writers of 
the books of ſcripture, than to give the hiſ- 
tory and chronology of any people but the 
people of Gop; and of others ſo far, and 
ſo far only, as they were connected with thoſe 
people. And therefore, if you mean it is not 
a rule, by which the tranſactions of the Iſ- 
raelites are deſcribed, and the times of the 
events relating to them can be determined, 
I muſt beg leave to differ from your lordſhip, 

and ſay it is. The moſt ancient chronology 
we have in the world, is contained in the 
books of Mosts; whoſe epoch is the crea- 
tion, and which reaches down to the con- 
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cluſion of his own time. This is carried on 
from thence with the greateſt accuracy by 
other faithful writers of the jewiſh hiſtory ; 
who lived either in, or near, the times men- 
tioned in their writings, and who took it 
from the moſt authentic and public records. 
The Chaldean, Aſſyrian, and Egyptian chro- 
nology and antiquities, follow thoſe of ſcrip- 
ture, and, except the Phœnician, which are 
very imperfect, reach the higheſt after them. 
The accounts of theſe people, agreeing with 
ſacred hiſtory and chronology, with the oldeſt 
times, and with the hiſtory of the firſt and 
moſt famous empires, are by this means af- 
certained. And it is a great ſatisfaction to 
me, I own ; as it gives a proof of the authen- 
ticity of the ſacred books; that the genuine 
antiquities and chronology of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Aſſyrians, agree with a ſur- 
priſing harmony and exactneſs with the an- 
tiquities and chronology of the original ſcrip- 
tures. | 

LD. BoLINGBROKE. The nature of man, 
and the conſtant courſe of human affairs, 
make all ancient hiſtory fabulous and con- 
fuſed. What memorials therefore remain, 
SIR, to give us light into the originals of an- 
cient nations, and the hiſtory of thoſe ages, 
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REVELATION. 23 


we commonly call the firſt ages ?—I know 
you will ſay the Bible; that is, the hiſtorical 
part of it in the old teſtament. But even 
theſe divine books mult be reputed inſufficient 
to the purpoſe, by every candid and impartial 
man, who conſiders their authority as hiſ- 
tories, or the matter they contain. For what 
are they, and how came they to us ? At the 
time when ALEXANDER carried his arms 
into Aſia, a people of Syria, till then unknown, 
became known to the Greeks: this people 
had been flaves to the Egyptians, Afiyrians, 
Medes, and Perfians, as theſe ſeveral empires 
prevailed : ten parts in twelve of them had 
been tranſplanted by ancient conquerors, and 
melted down and loft in the eaſt, ſeveral ages 
before the eſtabliſhment of the empire which 
ALEXANDER deſtroyed : the other two parts 
had been carried captive to Babylon, a little 
before the fame #ra. This captivity indeed 
was not perpetual, like the other ; but it 
laſted fo long, and ſuch circumſtances, what- 
ever they were, accompanied it, that the cap- 
tives forgot their country, and even their lan- 
guage, the Hebrew dialect at leaſt and cha- 
racter: and a few of them only could be 
wrought upon, by the zeal of ſome particular 
men,to return home, when the indulgence of 


C 4 the 
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the Perſian monarchs gave them leave to re- 
build their city, and to re-people their an- 
cient patrimony “. 

MR. BoyLe. Your lordſhip will give me 
leave to ſeparate the particulars of what you 
have ſaid; and to give you a diſtinct, tho' it 
ſhould be a large, anſwer to each.---That the 
divine books of the ſcripture, which contain 
the hiſtorical part of the old teſtament, are 
inſufficient to give us light into the originals 
of ancient nations and the hiſtory of . thoſe 
ages we commonly call the firſt, as your lord- 
{hip favs they muſt be reputed, I can by no 
means allow ; for they are the only books-1n 
the world, by which this light, as to ſeveral 
of them, can be imparted. And the writers 
of univerſal hiſtory and chronolcgy, are in 
fact obliged to have recourſe to them on ac- 
count of their antiquity; as they are the only 
books of any authority that treat of the affairs 
of Paleſtine and Egypt with any certainty in 
thoſe early ages. But what they allow, I find, 
is not allowed by your lordſhip; and you deny 
the authority of the ſacred books of hiſtory. 
On the contrary, it is my opinion that their 
authority is to be proved, upon as full and un- 


doubted evidence, as can poſſibly be expected, 
F V. II. p. 300, 


Or 
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or as are ever brought for the authority of any 
other books of ancient date, 

WHAT a convincing teſtimony is it to the 
truth and authenticity of theſe ſacred writings, 
to find that in the time wherein profane hiſ- 
tories have nothing to tell us but fables, as 
your lordſhip ſays, or at moſt confuſed and 
half forgotten facts, the ſcripture carries us 
back by ſo many preciſe events, and by the 
very chain of things, to their proper princi- 
ple; that is, Gop, the author of all! How 
diſtinctly does it point out to us, the creation 
of the univerſe ; that of man in particular ; 
the happineſs of his firſt eſtate ; the cauſes of 
his miſery, and the corruption of the world; 
the origin of arts and nations; and other 
things of great importance; of which all hu- 
man hiſtories ſpeak in fables, or at beſt in 
darkneſs and uncertainty. The very antiquity 
which the old teſtament carries upon the face 
of it, may be ſaid to give it authority; and 


the progreſs of religion deſcribed and inſtitu- 


ted in it, which continued without interrup- 
tion or alteration for ſo many ages, in ſpite of 


ſeveral interpoſing obſtacles, proves its origin 


to be divine. 
From the hiſtory which Moss gives us, 
We are taught to confider the univerſe and 
| mankind 
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mankind to be ever under the hand of the 
great creator; brought out of nothing by his 
word, preſerved by his goodneſs, governed by 
his wiſdom, puniſhed by his juſtice, delivered 
by his mercy, and ever ſubject to his power. 
Now look, my lord, into the ſyſtems of your 
moſt renowned philoſophers, or the moſt au- 
thentic profane hiſtorians. And is this the 
creation of the univerſe, that the one hath 
conceived, or the other repreſented in their 
writings? According to ſome of them it was 
formed by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms ; 
or according to the wiſeſt of them, it fur- 
niſhed its own matter to the author of it; 
which therefore depends on him, neither in 
the eſſence of its Being, nor firſt eſtate; and 
which ties him up to laws which himſelf can- 
not violate. 
Bor Moss, and our ancient fathers whoſe 
traditions Moss hath collected, ſupply us 
with other notions. The Gop which they 
have declared to us hath a very different 
power ; he can do and undo as he pleaſes; 
he giveth laws to what we call nature, and 
abrogates them when he will.—If, in order 
to make himſelf known, in times wherein 
the greateſt part of mankind had forgotten 
him, he wrought aſtoniſhing miracles, and 
| | | forced 
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REVELATION. 27 


forced nature to recede from her moſt con- 
ſtant laws, he by ſo doing demonſtrated that 
he was her abſolute maſter, and that his will 
is the only bond that keeps up the order of 
the univerſe. And this was juſt what men 
ſtood in need of. For becauſe of the ſtability 
of this beautiful order of things, they were 
perſuaded it had ever been; and that it was 
of, and from itſelf. Hence they were prompt- 
ed, we find, to worſhip the world in general, 
or the ſtars, the elements, and the great bodies 
which form it. It pleaſed Gop therefore 
upon remarkable occaſions to reverſe that or- 
der; which not only no longer ſtruck them, 
becauſe they were accuſtomed to it, but which 
even prompted them to believe, that eternity 
and independency were elſewhere than inGop. 
Tus hiſtory has kept, as in a faithful re- 
giſter, the record of theſe miracles, and there- 
by given us a true idea of Gop's ſupreme 
dominion ; whether to hold his creatures 
ſubject to the general laws that he has eſtab- 
liſhed ; or to give them others, when he judges 


it neceflary, by ſome ſurpriſing ſtroke to 


awaken them from their ſtupidity. Such 
being the Deity which is repreſented in theſe 
books, and repreſented in no other ; as mak- 
ing, preſerving, and governing the whole uni- 

verſe, 
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verſe, is not this, let me aſk your lordſhip, a 
teſtimony to their truth and divine authority ? 
And yet there is no occaſion to reſt.them on 
this iſſue. 

To the queſtion which you aſk, my lord, 
with a ſeeming triumph, what they are, and 
how they came to us; I will now give you 
a full, and I hope not an inſufficient anſwer. 
But I muſt beſpeak your patience and a long 
attention; for, to uſe your lordſhip's own 
expreſſion, © I find my memory is refreſhed, 


* my imagination warmed, and matter flows 


* in ſo faſt upon me, that I have not time 
© to preſs it cloſe,” 

Frick then to yourſelf, my lord, the 
world ſtill new; when men that were ſo 
near the origin of things, had no occaſion, 
in order to know the unity of Gop, and the 
ſervice that was due to him, for any thing 
but the tradition which had been preſerved 
of it from Ap A to Noan. Such is the firſt 
ſtate of religion, which continued down to 
ABRAHAM ; when to know the greatneſs of 
God, men had only to conſult their under- 
ſtanding and their memory. But reaſon was 
weak and corrupted ; and proportionably as 
men removed farther from the origin of 
things, they contounded the ideas which they 

had 
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REVELATION. 29 
had received from their anceſtors; and idolatry 
diffuſed itſelf over the whole world. It is 
horrible to relate, that beaſts and reptiles, vices 
and paſſions, ſtocks and ſtones, had each their 


> altars; and that every thing was Gop amongſt 
them but Gop himſelf. And thus we muſt 


own, to the confuſion of mankind, that the 
firſt of truths, that truth which the world 


- proclaims, and whoſe impreſſion is the moſt 


powerful, was now the fartheſt from the 


ſight of man. Monſtrous fables, as full of 
* impiety as extravagance, aſſumed the place 


7 


of traditions of matters of fact. 


Tur moment was therefore come, when 
the truth, ſo ill kept in their memory, could 
no longer be preſerved but by writing; and 
Mosks was called to this work. To things 
paſt which contain the origin and ancient 
tradition of Gop's people, he joined the won- 


ders which Gop had wrought for their deli- 
verance; and of this he produces to the II- 


raelites no other witneſſes than themſelves. 


He founds all their laws and their whole con- 


ſtitution on the wonders they had ſeen, in 


order to keep the people from idolatry. But 


the people of Iſrael were no more intelligent 


nor refined than the other nations; who, being 
wholly given up to their ſenſes, could not 
con- 
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conceive an inviſible Gop. On the contrary, 
they were groſs and rebellious, as much, or 
more, than other people. But that Gop, al- 
tho' inviſible in his nature, rendered himſelf 
ſo perceptible by continual miracles, and Mo- 
SES inculcated them with fo much energy, 
that at laſt this carnal people, ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be touched with the true idea of a 
Gop, who made all things by his word, who 
was only ſpirit, only reaſon, and intelligence. 
I this manner whilſt idolatry, ſo much in- 
creaſed fince ABRAHAM, covered the whole 
earth, the poſterity of that patriarch was alone 
exempted from it. In order to imprint in 
their minds the unity of Gop, and the uni- 
formity which he required in his worſhip 
among men; Moss often repeats, that in 
the promiſed land Gop would chooſe a place, 
in which alone, the feaſts, the facrifices, and 
the whole public ſervice, ſnould be performed. 
In the mean time, till this could be, and whilſt 
they wandered in the wilderneſs, the taber- 
nacle or moving temple was built by Mosss ; 
where the children of Iſrael preſented their 
petitions to the Lok of heaven and earth, 
and who condeſcended to journey with them, 
if I may ſay fo, and to be their guide. 
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REVELATION. 37 
- Ueon. this principle of religion, upon this 


7 ſacred foundation, the whole law was built ; 
and to theſe holy inſtitutions be added noble 


* ceremonies, feaſts which recalled the me- 


"+. Lk * <> 
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«4 mory of the miracles whereby they had been 
> delivered; and, what no other law-giver pre- 


ſumed to do, expreſs aſſurances that all ſhould 
be well with them ſo long as they lived ſub- 
ject to the law, whereas their diſobedience 
ſhould be purſued with inevitable deſtruction. 
So well had the law-giyer adjuſted every 
thing, that there was no occaſion to make 
any alteration in the conſtitution which he 
had ordained. To add to it therefore, or to 
diminiſh a tittle from it, was an attempt that 
the people looked upon with horror. They 
had occaſion for the law every moment, to 
regulate not only the feaſts, the ſacrifices, 
and ceremonies, but alſo all other public or 
private actions, trials, contracts, marriages, 
funerals, apparel, and in ſhort every thing 
relating to life and manners. There were 
no other books wherein to ſtudy the precepts 
of a good life; they were to peruſe and me- 
ditate upon them night and day; to collect 
ſentences from it, and to have them always 
before their eyes. It was therein the chil- 
dren were taught to read; and the only rule 

ö of 
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of education to their parents, was, to incul- 
cate it upon them, to make them obſerve 
that holy law, which alone could render 
them wiſe. Thus it was to be in every bo- 
dy's hands; and beſides the conſtant reading 
they were all bound to give it in private, 
there was every ſeven years, in the ſolemn 
year of releaſe and reſt, a public reading, and 
as it were a new publication made of it, at 
the feaſt of tabernacles, when all the people 
were aſſembled for echt days. 

Tux original of Deuteronomy was depo- 
ſited by Mosxs's order in the fide of the ark; 
and this was an abridgment of the whole 
law. But to prevent its being altered in the 
courſe of time, thro' the malice or negligence 
of men, beſides the copies that were current 
amongſt the people, authentic tranſcripts of 
it were made, which, being carefully kept and 
preſerved by the prieſts and levites, were uſed 
inſtead of originals. The kings were obliged, 
by an expreſs law of Deuteronomy, to receive 
from the hands of the prieſts one of theſe 
tranſcripts thus religiouſly corrected ; that 
they might write it, and read therein all the 
days of their lives. The copies fo reviſed by 
public authority were had in ſingular eſteem 
amongſt all the people ; who regarded them 
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REVELATION. 33 
| ns proceeding immediately from the hand of 
dens, pure and entire as Gop had dictated 


chem to him. 


Hers is an enumeration of ſuch ſtrong 


: and weighty circumſtances, to prevent any 


falſifications of the law, by engaging the at- 
tention of the Jews, when it was red in ſo 
public and ſolemn a manner, that it was not 
eaſy to conceive either how it could have 
? been falſified, or attributed to any other au- 


> thor than him, by whom it was originally 


; written, and all along ſuppoſed to be writ- 


ten, but the fraud muſt of neceſſity have 


been in as public a manner detected. Beſides, 
the Jews for ſo many ages, under all the re- 


volutions and calamities that befel them, con- 
7 tinued always unanimous in their belief of the 


books of Moss: and even after the diviſion 

of the ten tribes, tho they differed as to the 
| divine authority of the prophetical writings, 

whereby the apoſtacy of thoſe tribes was ſo 


== expreſsly condemned, yet they all along 


agreed in acknowledging the divine autho- 
® rity of the Pentateuch. Indeed it was of 
= more eſpecial and immediate concernment to 
the Jews to preſerve the law, conſidered 
ſtrictly as ſuch, in its original purity and per- 
fection; yet as all the obligation of it to them. 
7 D aroſe 
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aroſe from the character of Mos ks as a pro- 
phet, it was incumbent on them to preſerve 
faithfully whatever book he had written in 
that capacity: leſt any falſification in it ſhould 
be thought to imply a poſſibility at leaſt that 
the books of the law written by him, might 


by one means or other in proceſs of time 
have been falſiſied too. For where ſeveral 


books are publiſhed under the name of the | 


fame author, eſpecially where they have an 
immediate connection with each other, and 
all center in the ſame deſign, a notorious falſi- 
fication in one or more of them will natu- 
rally be interpreted in ſome degree to impair 
the credit of the reſt. 

As to the other books of the Jewiſh. peo- 
ple; ; & continued ſucceſſion of prophets, 


whoſe eſpecial office it was, to reprove and 


correct any error relating to faith, as well as 
corruption in practice, rendered it impoſſible 
that any dangerous variations could have been 
made in thoſe writings, without their being 
openly cenſured and condemned at the very 
time of making them. Neither indeed is it 
probable that any perſon would ever attempt 
to adulterate them in any reſpect, where 
there was not only a diſtinct order of men, 
animated with a pm zeal to prevent 
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Private perſon among the Jews bat who 


REVELATION. 35 
pe corruption of them, but when they were 
kewiſe in ſo many hands, and fo openly 
and conſulted, that there was ſcarce a 


might have known, if any ſuch thing had 
F ppened, both when and wherein * had 
deen corrupted. 

> Tavs the whole canon of ſcripture was 
Earefully written and preſerved ; and being 
exactly digeſted in the order of time, this is 
hat Gop appointed for the inſtruction of 
His people when he ordained the prophecies 
0 ceaſe. They had no more need of viſions, 


4 or predictions, or of thoſe unheard=of won= 


ders, which the Creator had ſo often wrought 


3 for their preſervation. The proofs they had 
got ſufficed them; and their incredulity, 


vhich was not only convinced by the event 


of things as they were foretold, but likewiſe 


ſo often puniſhed, had at laſt made them 


* tractable and ſubmiſſive. In conſideration of 
an eaſy tribute which they paid the ſovereigns 


who protected them, they lived in peace and 
5 plenty, and according to their own laws and 


: ' polity. The ſacerdotal power was preſerved 


entire; the prieſts conducted the people; and 
the public council, firſt eſtabliſhed by Mo- 


: 
xs, * its full authority. They did not 
C yl 92 indeed 
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indeed continue, as you ſay, long thus en- 1 
tire: for tho ALEXANDER reſpected their 
temple, admired their prophecies, and 'aug. 
mented their privileges, yet they ſuffered 
under thoſe who followed him. PToLEMY, 
ſon of Lacus, took Jeruſalem by ſurprize, | A 1 
and carried an hundred thouſand captives into 
Egypt: tho' he ſoon ceaſed to hate them. 
How your lordſhip has found out, or from 
whence you drew your authority, that they 
ſoon forgot their language in Egypt, I do 
not know. It may be as true as that their 
fathers forgot theirs in Chaldea : this you 
might have from Eos BIUs or ST. JEROME; 7 
but it is a mere Jewiſh fiction, upon their HE 
diſputes with the Samaritans; as appears from 
evidence that is irrefragable. Indeed the Iſ- 
raelites were three times as long in Egypt, # 
as the Babyloniſh captivity laſted; yet as they J 
all lived together in the land of Goſhen, and 4 L 
the Egyptians were reſtrained by numerous F 
| 
1 
« 
{ 
1 


inſtitutions from a communication with al! 
ſtrangers whatſoever, ſo they till angry} 
the {Hebrew language among them, and 
brought it back entire with them i into Ca- 
naan. 
I dovsrT I have tired your lordſhip's atten- 
tion in this anſwer : © but you will pleaſe to 
« aſcribe 


5 « aſcribe this prolixity to my love of truth, 


A, 


* 


and to my deſire of giving you all the ſa- 


& tisfaction that I can.” The mean and lu- 

Qicrous repreſentation which you gave of this. 
W. mous people, and your aſking, what the 
ers of the Old Teſtament were, and how 
hey came to us, with a ſort of contemptuous 
ir, made it neceſſary that this detail, long 
A it is, ſhould not be ſhorter. Beſides, I 
Fave your lordſhip's authority on a like oc- 
gaſion; that © theſe are parts which we 


muſt develope fully, and that we have no 
right to. omit any thing that may ſerve 


* the purpoſe of truth, whether it pleaſe or 
0 not,” 

Lo. BoLinGBROKE. You have no need, 
bu, to make any apology to me for the 
ume and attention you have taken up. But 

I ſhould tell you, that you poſleſs the ta- 
nt of ſeducing the imagination, when you 


do not convince the judgment, you will not 


take it amiſs. I ſhall for the preſent poſt- 
pone the obſervations I have to make on 
ſome things which you have advanced, in 


3 order to finiſh my repreſentation of the pre- 
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carious authenticity, at beſt, of theſe books 
of ſcripture. The Jews, I own, were more 
attached to their religion in Egypt, for rea- 
4 D 3 ſons 
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ſons eaſy to be deduced from the new inſti - f 5 
tutions that prevailed after the captivity 


among them, than their anceſtors had been 


in Chaldea. And thus a verſion of their 1a. | 
cred writings was made into Greek at Alex. 


andria, not long after the canon of theſe 
ſcriptures had been finiſhed at Jeruſalem ; for- 
many years could not intervene between the 
death of S1Mon the juſt, by whom this ca. 

non was finiſhed, if he died during the reign 


of PToLEMY SoTER, and the beginning of 


this famous tranſlation under PToLEt My PHI 
LADELPHUS. The hellenift Jews reported as 


many marvellous things to authorize, and 


even to ſanctify this tranſlation, as the other 


Jews had reported about EspRas who be- 


gan, and $1MoNn the juſt who finiſhed, the 
canon of their {criptures. Theſe: holy ro- 
mances {lid into tradition, and tradition be- 
came hiſtory : the fathers of our chriſtian * 
church did not diſdain to employ them. 
ST. JeROME, for inſtance, laughed at the 
ſtory of the ſeventy-two elders, whoſe tranſ- 
lations were found to be upon compariſon, 
word for word the fame, tho made ſeparate- 
ly, and by men who had no communication 
with one another. But the ſame ST. I. 
ROME in the fame place quotes AxIs TAS, 

qr 
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one of the guard of Prol EN PHILADEL= 


Us, as a real perſonage. 
THz account pretended to be written 10 


is ARISTEAS, of all that paſſed relating to 


me tranſlation, was enough for his purpoſe. 
This he retained, and he rejected only the 


More improbable circumſtances, which had 
been added to the tale, and which laid it 


| | open to moſt ſuſpicion. In this he ſhewed 


reat prudence, and better judgment, than 
at zealous, but weak apologiſt JusTiN, 


"ZFho believed the whole Rory himſelf, and 


*ZEndeavoured to impoſe it on mankind, 


Tus you ſee, Sir, that when we confider 
theſe books barely as hiftories, delivered to 


us on the faith of a ſuperſtitious people, 


g mong whom the cuſtom and art of pious lying 


prevailed remarkably, we may be allowed to 
Aoubt whether greater credit 1s to be given 


do what they tell us concerning the ortginal, 


tompiled in their own country, and as it 


5 ere out of the fic ght of the reſt of the world, 


than we know, with ſuch a certainty as no 


cholar preſumes to deny, that we ought to 


give to what they tell us concerning the 


FOPy *. 


V. II. p. 301, 2. 
D 4 3 
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Mz. BoyLe.' Your lordſhip makes'your. 
ſelf merry with the ridiculous ſtories, - that 

ſome of the weak and ignorant Jews of Alex- | 
andria, had framed, and propagated, about 
the tranſlation of their books of ſcripture. But 
J have too great an opinion of your under 
ſtanding, to ſuppoſe, that you intend them 
as a proof and argument againſt their auto 
rity ; or that you imagine that my belief of 
their divine original is to be ſhaken by the 
filly fables that either hiſtory or tradition have 
i 


handed down. | 
I HAvE already obſerved, how they were 

mage, and preſerved, among the ſeveral re- 7 

volutions which the people of Iſrael had un- 

dergone. There never had been a moment, 
without prieſts and prophets, and many of 
the principal people, to take charge of» tge 
ſanctuary, the books of the law, and the pro-;k ẽ 
phcts. The tranſlation of theſe books was 
made by the Jews themſelves, by public au- 
thority of the king of Egypt, and their own 
high prieſt; and they would not dare, nor "A 
be inclined to make it erroneus or corrupt. lt 
was alſo uſed by the Jews univerfally in their 


ſynagogues, and authoriſed by the high prieſt | 5 
and ſanhedrim to be red as a faithful trans- 
lation of the law of Moss. But as a ſtil! 


further 
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"REVELATION. 47 
ſurther teſtimony of its agreement with the 
original Hebrew copy; it muſt be obſerved 
that CuR IST and his apoſtles, when they cite 
the ſcriptures, cite them always as they are 
contained in the greek tranſlation. 

Wu ſhould any of the filly ſtories then, 
that theſe helleniſtic Jews have framed about 
this tranſlation, give any prejudice to its au- 
thenticity ; and much more to the original 
from whence it is taken ? Becauſe a thouſand 
fables have been forged about the books of 
HoMER, and of HoMER himſelf, are we 
therefore to reject them as of no account, or 
as not being the productions of that illuſtrious 
poet? I am ſure your lordſhip will not ſay 


we muſt. The verſion called the ſeptuagint, 


is in being; and was undoubtedly made at 
Alexandria, in the reign of PToLEMy Phi- 
LADELPHUS, and his ſon. For this we have 
as good evidence as for any fact in the world 
of that ancient date. The original, I have 
already ſhewn, was wrote by thoſe whofe 
names it bears ; and if it was compiled in their 
own country, as it were out of the ſight of the 
reſt of the world, is that a thing to be won- 
dered at, or to give any weight to an objec- 
tion againſt its truth and authenticity? Where 
ſhould any hiſtory be compiled, but in the 

country, 
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country, and amongſt the people, to whom 
the events recorded in it, relate? I am ſur- 

to hear theſe circumſtances urge, by 
one of your lordſhip's great abilities 3 and 
ſome of them a little heightened to give them 
the ſmall weight they have. I ſhould be 
glad to know from you, or any man living, 
notwithſtanding all the ridiculous tales which 
the Jewiſh writers have told, and ſome chri- 
ſtians have copied as ridiculouſly from them, 
about the ſeptuagint, whether there can be 
any doubt of the fact itſelf; that the books 
of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated into 
greek / at Alexandria by the Jews, and that it 
was a faithful copy. Why then are theſe 
ſtories mentioned, and mentioned with pleas 
fare; not only to prejudice us againſt the ver- 
ſion, but againſt the original books them» 
ſelves ? 

Ly. BotixcBRoOKE. I ſhall have ſome- 
thing more to ſay to you, Sir, about the ori- 
ginals preſently. In the mean time let me 
obſerve, that tho' the helleniftic Jews were 
extremely pleaſed no doubt to have their 
fcriptures in a language that they underſtood, 
and that might ſpread the fame of their anti- 
quity, and do honour to their nation among 
their maſters the Greeks ; yet we do not find 

that 
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= - REVEL AT/ION:; 43 
tat the authority of theſe books prevailed, 
or that even they were much known among; 
the pagan world. The reaſon of this carmot. 
be, that the Greeks admired nothing that wag 
not of their own growth; for, on the con- 
trary, they were inquiſitive and credulous in 
the higheſt degrees 
Mx. BoyLe. When the greek verſion, 
my lord, was made at Alexandria, a copy of 


| it, no doubt, was put into king Prolxuv's- 
0 library ; who by all accounts was deſirous of 


augmenting it as much as he could. And 
here it is probable it remained, without being 
looked much into, till that noble repoſitory 
of learning was accidentally burnt by Julius 
CzxsAR. But it is not improbable that the 
Jews who were the compoſers of it, ſo far 
from being pleafed that it ſhould ſpread the 
fame of their antiquity, and do honour to 
their nation, as your lordſhip fancies, had con- 
fined all other copies of it to their own uſe. 
For about the time that the goſpel was propa · 
gated in every nation, this verſion of the He- 
brew ſcriptures was propagated with it, 
amongſt all thoſe who uſed the Grecian lan- 
guage: it was no longer locked up among 
the helleniſtic Jews, but copies were every 


V. II. p. 302. 
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where diſperſed. And hence it came to paſs, 
that after our ſaviour's time, many of the 
heathen writers, as CELsus, PokPHYRY, and 


others, became well acquainted with the Old 
Teſtament ſcriptures ; tho' we find that ſcarce 


any of them were fo before. 
' Lp. BoLincBROKE. We are told, Sir, I 


think, that HecaTtvs ABDERITA, for there 


are two of that name, writ a hiſtory favourable 


to the Jews: and not to multiply inſtances, 
tho' I might eaſily do it, even ALEXANDER 
PoLYHISTOR is called in. He is quoted by 
Josxpnus, and praiſed by EustB1Us, as a 
man of parts and great variety of learning. 
His teſtimony about the deluge and tower 
of Babel, is produced by ST. CyR1L, in his 
firſt book againſt JuLian: and JusTiN the 
apologiſt and martyr, in his exhortation to 
the Greeks, makes uſe of the ſame authority, 
among thoſe who mention Moses, as a leader 
and prince of the Jews. Tho' this PoLynis- 
TOR, if I remember right what I think 1 
have met with in Suipas, ſpoke only of a 
woman he called Moso, “ cujus ſeriptum eſt 
« lex Hebrzorum.” Had the greek hiſtorians 
been conformable to the ſacred, I cannot ſee 
that their authority, which was not cotem- 
porary, would have been of any weight. 
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They might have copied Moss, and ſo they 


did CTzs1As. But even this was not the 
caſe : whatever uſe a particular writer here 
and there might make occaſionally of the 
ſcriptures, certain it is that the Jews conti- 
nued to be as much deſpiſed, and their hiſtory 
to be as generally neglected, nay almoſt as 
generally unknown, for a long time at leaſt 
after the verſion was made at Alexandria, as 
they had been before *. 


Mu. Boyrs. Your lordſhip I am ſure is 
not in earneſt in this quotation ; becauſe you 


muſt know the genius of SUuIDAs, as an im- 
pertinent collector of fooliſh tales, too well 
to believe it true: neither can you imagine 
that Pol THISTOR could ſpeak of Moss with 
ſuch contempt. Your favourite STRABO, 
* whole authority, of all the ancient writers,” 
you allow, is of the greateſt weight,” gives 
a much more ingenuous character of Mosxs, 
and of the ancient Jewiſh people; and being 
an Aſiatic, he had an opportunity to be bet- 
ter informed of their original. He relates 
with a great deal of candour, the occaſion of 
Moses's conducting them out of Egypt, upon 
a great diſlike of the idolatry of the Egyp- 
trans: he tells us of his ſettling a good form 


V. II. p. 303. 4. 
of 
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of government, and an excellent fcheme of 


religious worſltip, upon the belief of one Gon, 
free from idolatry and fuperſtition ; and that 
he promiſed to thofe who continued virtuous, 
and ſtrict obſervers of juſtice, all future good, 
and extraordinary aſſiſtance from Gor, but 
no ſuch thing to thoſe who were irreligious. 
He takes notice alſo, that piety and a truſt in 
divine providence, were the only defence that 
Mosxs took for his armour, when he was in 
queſt of a place of ſettlement for this religious 
worſhip. And thoſe, ſays he, who ſucceeded 
Mosps for ſome time, whilſt they kept to 
this firſt inſtitution, were very juſt and truly 
religious men. This, my lord, is a teſti- 
mony on the fide of Mosts, from your ad- 
mired ancient writer ; and muſt therefore 
more than counter-balance' what you have 
| quoted from Por YH1sTOR, even ſuppoſing it 
true, whom you deſpiſe. 

Bor how can you expect, that the Jewiſh 
hiſtory ſhould not be as generally neglected, 
nay almoſt as generally unknown, for a long 
time at leaſt after the verſion was made at 
Alexandria, as they had been before? I have 
already obſerved, but I muſt repeat it, that 

it was not intended to inſtruct men in arts and 
f 4 Lip, xvi: p. 76% 
| ſciences, 
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REVELATION: 47 


1 | ſciences, or in the general knowledge of hiſ- 


and chronology : it was deſigned pri- 


| marily and chiefly for the. Jewiſh nation ; 
= to eſtabliſh a ſet of laws for their particular 
® ftate ; ; to point to them the time and family 
of the Messran; and to acquaint them with 


God, their creator, governor, and preſerver. 


And therefore this hiſtory paſſed, we may 


4 


well imagine, unregarded amongſt ſtrangers, 


ZEbecauſe it was not written like other hiſtories, 


filled with events that are attributed to hu- 
man courage and conduct. 
1 Bur however, many facts relating to the 


Jewiſh hiſtory, are occaſionally mentioned 


by diſintereſted and ſometimes by prejudiced 
writers; whoſe fidelity as to this point, we 


bave therefore the leſs reaſon to ſuſpect. In- 


deed out of envy or hatred to that nation, 


they now and then gave a wrong and mali- 


cious conſtruction of them: and if ſome 


© writers among the heathens have omitted to 
R the affairs of the Jews, even when 


: | they appear to come properly in their way, 


it is becauſe they were induced by the ſame 
ungenerous motives, and induſtriouſly in 
* tended that omiſſion. Their ſilence, in = 


| ticular, concerning this people in the hiſtory 


1 T of 1 the great, which afforded ſo 


fair 
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fair and conſiderable an occaſion of taking 
notice of them, is juſtly obſerved to have pro- 
ceeded, not from ignorance, but defign. 
Lr me remark, however, that thoſe an- 
cient writers who ſpeak of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, whether in their favour, or to their diſ- 
advantage, had opportunities of enquiring into 
the truth of ſuch facts, as they alledged, or 
to which they appealed, in teſtimony of their 
religion: and if theſe facts had not been true, 
their enemies would certainly, and eaſily 
might, have found out ſome method of dif- 
proving them ; which yet they were none 
of them ever able to do. In ſhort, if there 
had been any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the 
Jews were guilty of fraud, in what they re- 
ported for the honour of their religion, and 
that their lawgiver was in reality an impoſtor, o 
can we think that the nations who hated wc 
that people, and ſometimes had them in ſub- | 
jection, would not by one means or other 
have detected their falſe and groundleſs pre- 
tences to a divine authority for their laws? 
LD. BoLINGBROKE. You may account 
for this, Sir, as you pleaſe but in ſhort the 
Jewiſh hiſtory never. obtained any credit in 
the world, till chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, 
The foundations of this ſyſtem being laid 


partly 
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partly in theſe hiſtories, and in the prophecies 
WT joined to them or inſerted in them, chriſtianity 
has reflected back upon them an authority 
W which they had not before, and this authority 
bas prevailed wherever chriſtianity has ſpread. 
Both Jews and Chriſtians hold the ſame books 
Win great veneration, whilſt each condemns 
che other for not underſtanding, or for abu- 
Ly ling them. But I apprehend that the zeal 
of both has done much hurt, by endeavour- 
Wing to extend their authority much farther 
chan is neceſſary for the ſupport perhaps of 
WT Judaiſm, but to be ſure of Chriſtianity. I 
explain myſelf that I may not offend you. 
Sor, in the preface of his critical hiſtory 
of the old teſtament, cites a divine of the fa- 
culty of Paris, who held that the inſpiration 
of the authors of thoſe books, which the 
church receives as the word of Gop, ſhould 
be extended no farther than to matters purely 
of doctrine, or to ſuch as have a near and ne- 
ceſſary relation to theſe ; and that whenever 
WE theſe authors writ on other ſubjects, ſuch as 
Egyptian, Aſſyrian, or other hiſtory, they had 
no more of the divine aſſiſtance than any 
other perſons of piety. This notion of inſpi- 
: E rations that came occaſionally, that illumina- 


ted Ge minds and guided the hands of the 
E ſacred 
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ſacred penmen while they were writing one 
page, and reſtrained their influence while 
the ſame authors were writing another, may 
be cavilled againſt; And what 1s there that 
may not? but ſurely it deſerves to be treated 
with reſpect, fince it tends to eſtabliſh a dif- 
tinction between the legal, doctrinal, or pro- 
phetical parts of the Bible, and the hiſtorical: 
without which diſtinction it is impoſſible to 
eſtabliſh the firſt, as evidently and as ſolidly 
as the intereſts of religion require: at leaſt 
it appears impoſſible to me after having ex- 
amined and conſidered, as well as I am able, 
all the trials of this kind that have been made 
by ſubtile as well as learned men *. 

Mx. Boyle. Your lordſhip need not 
have been obliged to a French divine, for the 
notion of inſpiration which you have men- 
tioned ; becauſe it is the concurrent ſenti- 
ment of our able divines in England, that we 
ought to diſtinguiſh between the prophetic 
writings, and thoſe other parts of ſcripture 
which are merely moral, or hiſtorical, In 
the prophetic writings, where the whole 
ſubject matter was new to the prophet him- 
ſelf, and very often perhaps not underſtoad 
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by him, it is there evident that inſpiration 
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neceſſarily means that the whole was dictated 
to the writer. But in the hiſtorical or moral 
books of ſcripture, wherein the writers had 
themſelves a perfect knowledge of the facts 
recorded, and a perfect underſtanding of the 
doctrines taught, it was there abundantly 
ſufficient that they had ſuch affiſtance of the 
holy ſpirit guiding them into truth, as enabled 
them to expreſs their own thoughts in their 
own words, with an effectual ſecurity that 
they ſhould not err. Your lordſhip's diſtinc- 
rion of inſpiration, therefore I admit ; but not 
that irreverent way of ſtating it as you do: 
as guiding the hands of the ſacred penmen 
while they were writing one page, and re- 
ſtraining their influence while the ſame au- 
thors were writing another. This repreſen- 
tation 1s not only inaccurate, for all the ſcrip- 
tures muſt be true tho' not all inſpired, but 
favours ſo ſtrongly of the ridicule, as makes 
one apt to ſuſpect you are not in earneſt 
in admitting it. 
' Ly. BoLINGBROKE. I ſhall return again 
to this ſubject before we part. In the mean 
time I allow, that the Old Teſtament is in 
one ſenſe the foundation of the New : the 
ſyſtem of religion contained in the latter, re- 
ters to the ſyſtem of religion contained 1n the 
E 2 tormer, 
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former, and ſuppoſes the truth of it. But 
the authority on which we receive the books 
of the New Teſtament, is ſo far from being 
founded cn the authority of the Old Teſta- 
ment, that it is quite independant on it ; the 
New being proved, gives authority to the Old, 
but borrows none from it ; and gives this au- 
thority to the particular parts only. CurIsT 
came to fulfil the prophecies; but not to 
conſecrate all the written, any more than the 
oral, traditions of the Jews. We mult be- 
lieve theſe traditions as far as they relate to 
Chriſtirnity, as far as Chriſtianity refers to 
them, or ſuppoſes them neceſſary; but we 
can be under no obligation to believe them 
any farther, ſince without Chriſtianity we 


ſhould be under no obligation to believe them 


at all “. 

MR. BoyLE. I cannot poſſibly, my lord, 
agree, that the authority on which we receive 
the books of the New Teſtament, is ſo far 
from being founded on the authority of the 
Old, that it is quite independant on it. The 
New Teſtament is founded in ſuch a manner 
on the Old, and our Saviour and his apoſtles 
appeal not only to the prophecies in it, con- 
cerning him, but to Moss, and the Pſalms, 


V. II. p, 305. 6. 
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as having pointed him out, telling us that 
he came in conſequence of the declaration of 
Gop ſo often mentioned in thoſe ſcriptures, 
that if you take away the books of the Old 
Teſtament, as having no authority, it will 
bring a great diſcredit upon the authenticity 
of the New. The New Teſtament being 
proved, gives greater authority to the Old, 
there is no doubt ; becauſe the one contains 
ſuch a full and exact completion of all the 
prophecies of the other : but it certainly muſt 
be allowed to borrow ſome authority from 
the Old. Your lordſhip will allow indeed 
the New Teſtament, to give authority to the 
particular parts only of the Old : by which I 
ſuppoſe you mean, to the parts which are 
fulfilled by the events recorded in the New, 
or which are cited by our Saviour and his 
apoſtles. You muſt allow then that it gives 
authority to the whole canon of the Old Teſ- 
tament, at leaſt to the books of Moss, and 
the Pſalms, and Prophets: or will you confine 
it to the ſingle expreſſions, and particular pro- 
phecies, cited and fulfilled ; which you there- 
fore allow muſt be authentic, and exclude all 


the reſt as what probably may be falſe ? This 


is ſurely too abſurd. I have no more faith 
or reliance in the traditions of the Jews than 


E 3 you 
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you have: but you call all the ſcriptures of 
the Old Teſtament, beſides the prophecies, 
traditions ; and ſay that we are under no ob- 


ligation to believe them any farther, than as 


they relate to Chriſtianity, and as Chriſtianity 
refers to them, or ſuppoſes them neceſlary, 
ſince without Chriſtianity we ſhould be under 
no obligation to believe them at all. But this, 
my lord, I muſt beg leave to contradict. For 
if theſe books are proved, as they certainly 

can be proved, to be genuine and authentic, 
and not traditions, we are then I think bound 
to believe them as ſuch, whether they have 
any relation to Chriſtianity or not. 

LD. BoLiNGBROKE, Well if you pleaſe, 
Sir, we will not dwell upon this point at pre- 
ſent, but proceed to one of more impor- 
tance.— If we ſuppoſe then that Gop acts 
towards men according to the moral fitneſs 
of things, I think that the accidents from 
which the ſcriptures have ſuffered would not 
have happened, or that the ſcriptures would 
have been preſerved intirely in their genuine 
purity notwithſtanding theſe accidents, if they 
had been intirely dictated by the HoLy 
Ghost: and the proof of this probable pro- 
poſition, according to our cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinct ideas of wiſdom and moral fitneſs, is 


obvious 
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REVELATION, 55 
obvious and eaſy. But theſe ſcriptures are 


not ſo come down to us: they are come 


down broken and confuſed, full of additions, 
interpolations, and tranſpoſitions, made we 
neither know when, nor by whom ; and ſuch, 
in ſhort, as never appeared on the face of any 
other book, on whoſe authority men have 
agreed to rely *. 

MR. BoyLs. To your lordſhip's proba- 
ble propoſition, that if theſe books had been 
dictated by the HoLy GnosrT, and if we ſup- 
poſe that Gop acts towards men according to 
the moral fitneſs of things, either no accidents 
would have happened, or the ſcriptures would 
have been preſerved intirely in their genuine 
purity notwithſtanding theſe accidents, I have 
no objection : and in this we ſhall join iſſue. 
Nay I will go a little farther with you, and 
allow that there have been ſome additions, 
interpolations, and tranſpoſitions; but till, 
my lord, it will not make for your concluſion; 
becauſe the ſcriptures are ſtill come down in 
their genuine purity ; and all theſe additions, 
interpolations, and tranſpoſitions, are of ſo 
little moment and of ſuch trifling conſequence, 
as not to require a miraculous interpoſition 
of providence to prevent. And therefore 

V. II. p. 386, . 
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what is common to other books, might pro- 
bably happen, nay did happen to theſe, and 
ſo by the carelelsneſs of tranfcribers, forme 
letters, ſyllables, or words, might be changed, 
left out, or added. But it is an unjuſt thing 
ſurely to bring in queſtion the truth or evi- 
dence of ſuch a book ; becauſe in ſo many 


ages there could not but be a great variety of 


copies; and both cuſtom and reaſon require, 
that what appears in the moſt, and moſt an- 
cient copies, ſhould be preferred to the reſt. 
But that either by fraud or any other method, 
all the copies were corrupted, and that any 
point of doctrine, or any remarkable piece of 
hiſtory has been falſified, will not be proved. 
The ſcriptural text has no more variations, 
than what muſt neceſſarily have happened 
from the nature of things; and what are com- 


mon, and in equal proportion, in all the 
claſiic books whatever. 

War I have obſerved to you, my lord, 
already about the eſpecial proviſion which 


Gop was pleaſed to make for preſerving au- 


thentic copies of the law of Mosxs, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhow how extremely difficult, or 
rather morally impoſſible it was, to have in- 
troduced any doctrine oppoſite to it, or to 
have corrupted it in any reſpect, but in a way 

” that 
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that would have been open to public notice. 
But there was a farther motive which obliged 
the Jews to preſerve the law from all cor- 
ruption ; that the ſeveral tenures, in the diſ- 
tribution of the twelve tribes, by the direction 
of Gop, were aſcertained and ſettled in that 
law. Now men are generally very careful to 
preſerve thoſe records, upon which their ci- 
vil rights depend; ſuch as they claim eſpe- 
cially by inheritance. But where ſeveral 
perſons are concerned; their mutual emula- 
tions, and their ſeparate, as well as common 
intereſts, will oblige them more effectually 
to guard againſt any falſification of it irom 
one another, as well as from foreign force and 
impoſition. I have already aſſigned a realon, 
why the Jews were as much obliged to pre- 
ſerve the other books of Moss, as the moſaic 
law; and why the prophecies could not pro- 
bably be adulterated without diſcovery. 

As to the books of the New Teſtament, 
we mult acknowledge tne care of providence, 
that we have ſo many manuſcripts to refer to 
{ome procured from Egypt, others from Aſia, 
and many found in the weſtern churches. 
The very diſtances of places, as well as num- 
bers of the books demonſtrate, that there 
could be no colluſion, no altering, nor inter- 
polating 


$3 A DIALOGUE ON "7M 
polating one copy by another, nor all by any mt 
of them. Indeed if the originals of ancient 0 
books were ſtill in being, thoſe alone would 
ſuperſede the uſe of all other copies. But 

ſince that was impoſſible from the nature of 
things, as time and caſualties muſt conſume 

and devour all, the ſubſidiary help is from 

the various tranſcripts conveyed down to us, 

when examined and compared together. In 

the manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, the 
variations have been noted, with a religious, 

not to ſay, a ſuperſtitious exactneſs. Every 
difference in ſpelling, in the ſmalleſt particle 

or article of ſpeech, in the very order or 
collocation of words, though without real 
change, has been ſtudiouſly regiſtered : not- 
has the text only been ranſacked, but al- 35 
ſo all the ancient verſions, and all the 
diſperſed citations of the Greek and Latin 
fathers, in a courſe of five hundred years. 

And yet I am morally ſure, that in all an- 

cient books of the ſame bulk, whereof the 
manuſcripts are numerous, the variations 
would be many more. It is competently 

exact indeed even in the worſt manuſcript 
extant; nor is one article of faith or moral 
precept perverted or loſt in them, chuſe as 
awkwardly as you can; nay chuſe the very 

worſt if you will out of the whole collection 
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Are 
of readings. But to cloſe up this long re- 
ply, the fact, my lord, is undeniable; that 
the ſacred books have ſuffered no more al- 
terations than common and claſſic authors. 
What need then of a perpetual ſtanding mi- 
racle that they ſhould have been exempted 
from the common injuries of time, and ſe- 
cured from any change, if with all the acci- 
dents that have happened they have been 
preſerved in their genuine purity, and are 
perfect and ſufficient to the great ends and 
purpoſes for which they were written. 

Lp. Bo.inGBROKE. Well, Sir, what hy- 
potheſis ſhall we follow ? Shall we adhere to 
ſome ſuch diſtinction as I have mentioned? 
Shall we fay, for inſtance, that the ſcriptures 
were written originally by the authors to 
whom they were vulgarly aſcribed, but that 
theſe authors writ nothing by inſpiration, ex- 
cept the legal, the doctrinal, and the pro- 
phetical parts, and that in every other re- 
ſpect their authority is purely human, and 
therefore fallible? Or ſhall we ſay that 
theſe hiſtories are nothing more than com- 
pilations of old traditions, and abridgements 
of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them with- 
out prepoſſeſſion, and with attention? Shall 
we 


v 
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we add, that whichever of theſe probabilities 
be true, we may believe, conſiſtently with 
either, notwithſtanding the deciſion of any 
divines, who know no more than you or I 
or any other man, of the order of providence, 
that all thoſe parts and paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament which contain prophecies, or mat- 


ters of law or doctrine, and which were from 


the firſt of ſuch importance in the defigns 
of providence to all future generations, and 
even to the whole race of mankind, have 
been from the firſt the peculiar care of pro- 
vidence ? Shall we inſiſt that ſuch particular 
parts and paſſages, which are plainly marked 
out and ſufficiently confirmed by the ſyſtem 
of the chriſtian revelation, and by the com- 
pletion of the prophecies, have been pre- 
{ſerved from corruption by ways impenetrable 
to us, amidſt all the changes and chances to 
which the books wherein they are recorded 
have been expoſed; and that neither origi- 


nal writers, nor later compilers, have been 


ſuffered to make any eſſential alterations, 
ſuch as would have falſified the law of Gop 
and the principles of the Jewiſh and Chri- 
{tian religions, in any of theſe divine funda- 
mental truths? Upon ſuch hypothefes, we 
may aſſert without ſcruple, that the gene- 


alogics 
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alogies and hiftories of the Old Teſtament 
are in no reſpect ſufficient foundations for a 
chronology from the beginning of time, nor 
for univerſal hiſtory. But then the ſame hy- 
potheſes will ſecure the infallibility of ſcri- 
pture authority as far as religion is concern- 
ed. Faith and reaſon may be reconciled a 
little better than they commonly are. I may 
deny that the Old Teſtament is tranſmitted to 
us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiſtory, and yet be at liberty to maintain that 
the paſſages in it which eſtabliſh original fin, 
which ſeem favourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which foretel the coming of the 
Mzrss1an, and all others of ſimilar kind, are 
come down to us as they were originally 
dictated by the HoLy GnosT. 

Ix attributing the whole credibility of the 
Old Teſtament to the authority of the New, 
or in limiting the authenticity of the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures to thoſe parts alone that concern 
Jaw, doctrine, and prophecy, by which their 
chronology and the far greateit part of their 
hiſtory are excluded, I will venture to aſſure 
you that I do not aſſume fo much, as is aſ- 
ſumed in every hypotheſis that affixes the 
divine ſeal of inſpiration to the whole canon; 
that reſts the whole proof on Jewiſh vera- 
City ; 
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city; and that pretends to account particu C- 
larly and poſitively for the deſcent of theſe 
ancient writings in their preſent ſtate “. 
MR. BoyLEe. The hypotheſis, my lord, 
we are to follow with relation to the inſpired 
writings, in my opinion is this; that the ſcri- 5 
ptures were originally written by the authors 
whoſe names they bear ; but that theſe au- bog 
thors wrote nothing by inſpiration, except a 
the legal, doctrinal, and prophetical parts; 
and that in every other reſpect they were to 
expreſs themſelves in their own manner, but 
with an aſſurance that they ſhould not fall 
into any error. Here you find I ſtate it dif- 
ferent from your lordſhip, who make their 
authority in every other reſpect purely hu- 
man, and therefore fallible: and the reaſon 
for that difference I think is plain and con- 
vincing. Why will you ſay, my lord, that 
theſe hiſtories are nothing more than compi- 
lations of old traditions, and abridgements of 
old records made in later times? Do the 
books of Moss, and the prophets, appear 
ſuch to every one who reads them without 
prepoſſeſſion, and with attention? Nothing 
like it. You may ſay, if you pleaſe, that the 
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book of Geneſis is a compilation of records 
but not of old records made in later times: 
for to Moss theſe were ſo modern, that 
even tradition was authentic enough, to uſe 
an expreſſion of your lordſhip's, to ſupply 
the want of a good hiſtory ; and I will ſhew 
you how he could eaſily come by that tradi- 
tion. He was born but an hundred years af- 
ter the death of Jacos, and the old men of 
his time might have converſed ſeveral years 
with that holy patriarch. The memory of 
Josgrn, and the wonders Gop had done by 
that great miniſter of the king of Egypt, was 
{till freſh. The lives of two or three reached 
back as far as Noan, who had ſeen the chil- 
dren of ADam, and touched, if I may ſay 


ſo, the origin of things. 


Tuus the ancient traditions of mankind, 
and thoſe of ABRanam's family, were not 
hard to recollect; the memory of them was 
yet alive, and we need not wonder if Moss 
in his Geneſis, ſpeaks of things that happen- 
ed in the firſt ages as certainties ; of which 
too there were ſtill to be ſeen many remark- 
able monuments both in the neighbouring 
nations and in the land of Canaan. While 


. ABRAHAM, Is AAc, and Jacos, inhabited 


that land, they every where erected theſe 
monuments 
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monuments of the things which had hap- 
pened to them. There were ſtill to be 
ſhewn the places where they had inhabited ; 
the wells they had digged in thoſe dry coun- 
tries to water their families and flocks ; the 
mountains whereon they had ſacrificed to 
Gop, and on which he had appeared to 
them, the ſtones they had piled up as a 
memorial to poſterity; and the tombs where- 
in their ſacred aſhes were depoſited. There 
was no occaſion then for Mosxs to dig very 
deep for theſe traditions of his anceſtors : 
the memory of thoſe great men was recent, 
not only in the whole country, but likewiſe 
over all the Eaſt; where ſeveral famous na- 
tions have never forgotten that they are the 
deſcendants of that race. Thus when the 
Hebrew people entered the promiſed land, 
every thing they met with celebrated their 
forctathers; both cities and mountains, nay 
the very ſtones, there ſpoke of theſe won- 
drous men, and of the aſtoniſhing viſions by 
which Gop had confirmed them in the pri- 
mitive and true belief. 

Turr who are but ever ſo little acquaint- 
ed with antiquity, know how curious they 
were in the firſt ages in erecting ſuch mo- 
numents, and how carefully poſterity retain- 
ed 
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ed the occaſions on which they had been {ſet 
up. This was one way of writing hiſtory, 
Stones have come fince to be taſhioned and 
poliſhed ; and after pillars, ſtatues have ſuc- 
ceeded to the groſs and ſolid maſſes that were 
firſt erected. We have great reaſon to be- 
lieve therefore that in the lineage in which 
the knowledge of Gop was preſerved, they 
preſerved alſo in writing the memoirs of an- 
cient times. For men have never been with- 
out this care: at leaſt it is certain, that a ſort 
of ſongs were made which fathers taught 
their children, and which, being ſung at 
their feaſts and ſolemn meetings, perpetuated 
the memory of the moſt fignal actions of 
paſt ages. Among all the nations of the 
world, that in which ſuch ſongs were moſt 
in uſe, was the people of Gop : Moss men- 
tions a great many of them, which he deno- 
minates by the firſt verſes becauſe the people 
knew the reſt. Jaco had pronounced in 
this myſtical language the oracles which con- 
tained the deſtiny of his children ; that fo 
each tribe might more eaſily retain what con- 
cerned it, and might learn to praiſe him who 
is no leſs glorious in his predictions, than 
faithful in their accompliſhment, 
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sven are the means which Gop made uſe 

of to preſerve down to Moss the memory 7 
of things paſt ; and inſtructed by theſe means, 
he hath wrote the works of Gop with an ex- 
actneſs and ſimplicity, which I ſhould think *' 
would attract belief and admiration, not to 
Mosxs only, but to Gop himſelf. To things 


paſt he has joined the wonders which Gop 
had wrought for the deliverance of the I{- 


raelites: he does not amuſe them with tradi- 
tions and records which they knew nothing 1 
of, but he particular iſes and circumſtantiates 
every article, as a man who is not afraid to be 
confronted and proved a liar. He founds all 
their laws and their whole conſtitution on the 
wonders that they had ſeen: thoſe wonders 
were nothing leſs than nature changed all of 
a ſudden, upon different occafions, not only 
for their own deliverance, but for the puniſh- 
ment of their enemies. The ſea divided; | 
the dry land appeared; a ſupply of bread 

from heaven ; abundant waters guſhing out 

from a rock at the ſtroke of a rod, a mark 

of which is {till at this day to be ſeen; the 

heavens exhibiting a viſible ſignal to direct 

their march ; and other like miracles which 

they ſaw for forty years. In all theſe tran- . 
ſactions Moss himſelf was the chief actor 
and 
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and was therefore the propereſt perſon to re- 
late them. 

As to all the parts and paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament, which contain prophecies, 
and matters of law, and doQtrine, we may 
certainly conclude I think, that they have 
been from the firſt the care of providence ; 
and that neither original nor later compilers 
have been ſuffered to make any eſſential alte- 
rations, ſuch as would have falſified the law 
of Gop and the principles of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian religion, in any of theſe divine and 
fundamental truths. But then, my lord, 
we cannot deny, as you do, that the Old 
Teſtament is tranſmitted to us under all the 
conditions of an authentic hiſtory : becauſe 
tho the hiſtorical part of thoſe books are not 
inſpired, and the writers were permitted to 
relate the events in their own ſtyle and me- 


© thod, yet they were ſo far under the influence 


of inſpiration, as not to be allowed to ſet their 


ſeal to a lie, and to give a hiſtory of facts 


that were not true. This is a reſtriction 


” which you have avoided all along upon this 


ſubje&, but a reſtriction which every one, 
who believes the divine authority of the Bible, 


muſt needs allow. I muſtlikewiſe put your lord- 


8 „ + - . WR. 


” ſhip again in mind, that the genealogies and 
F 2 hiſtories 
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hiſtories of the Old Teſtament are ſufticient 


foundations for a chronology from the begin- 
ning of time, and of the hiſtory of the Jews; 
and more than that they do not pretend to be. 
They were never repreſented, that I know of, 
as treatiſes of chronology, or univerſal hiſtory, 
tho' you ſeem to inveigh againſt them upon 
that account ; that 1s you ſuppoſe them to be 
ſuch yourſelf, and then reject them for not 
being found ſo. But however, they contain 
. materials which are the higheſt in point of 
time, and by far the moſt authentic and beſt 
atteſted of any extant in the world : and by 
them the antiquities and chronology of all 
other nations mentioned in them are to be 

tried, | 
Lp. BoliNGBROKF. There was another 
reaſon, Sir, which I did not mention, fos 
which I have inſiſted the rather on the diſ- 
tinction relating to inſpiration, which is this. 
I think we may find very good foundation 
for it even in the Bible : and tho' this be a 
point very little attended to, and much diſ- 
guiſed, it would not be hard to ſhew, upon 
great inducements of probability, that the 
law and the hiſtory were far from being 
blended together as they now ſtand in the 
Pentateuch, even from the time of Mosxks, 
down 
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down to that of EspRAS. But the princi- 
pal and deciſive reaſon for ſeparating in ſuch 
manner the legal, doctrinal, and prophetical 

arts, from the hiſtorical, is the neceſſity of 
having ſome rule to go by: and | proteſt, I 
know of none that is yet agreed upon. I 


content myſelf therefore to fix my opinion 


concerning the authority of the Old Teſta- 
ment in this manner, and carry it thus far 
only. We muſt do ſo, or we mult enter in- 
to that labyrinth of diſpute and contradiction, 
wherein even the moſt orthodox Jews and 
Chriſtians have wandered ſo many ages, and 
{till wander. It is ſtrange but it is true; not 


only the Jews differ from the Chriſtians, but 


Jews and Chriſtians both differ among them- 


| ſelves, concerning almoſt every point that is 


neceſſary to be certainly known and agreed 
upon, in order to eſtabliſh: the authority of 


books which both have received already as 
authentic and ſacred. 
the pains to read what learned men have writ 
on this ſubject, will find that they leave the 
matter as doubtful as they took it up. 


So that whoever takes 


Who 
were the authors of theſe. ſcriptures, when 


they were publiſhed, how they were com- 


poſed and preſerved, or renewed, to uſe a 


remarkable expreſſion of the famous Hur 


1 in 
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in his demonſtration ; in fine, how they were 
loſt during the captivity, and how they were 
retrieved after it, are all matters of controver- 
ſy to this day * | 

Mx. BoyLse, I think, my lord, it would 
be very hard to ſhow, upon great induce» 
ments of probability, that the law and the 
hiſtory were far from being blended together 
as they now ſtand in the Pentateuch even 
from the time of Mosgs down to that of Es- 
DRAS. The probability is in my opinion on 
the contrary, and that the law was annexed 
by Moszs himſelf to the hiſtory of the peo- 
ple of Gop when he put it into the ark to 
be preſerved ; as it taught them at once their 
origin, their religion, their polity, their man- 
ners, and their philoſophy, every thing that 
tends to regulate life, every thing that unites 
and forms ſociety, in ſhort, examples of good 
and bad men, the reward of the one and the 


rigorous puniſhment of the other. This is 


confirmed by a paſſage in the book of Josuva 


who wrote the words of a covenant which 


he had made with Iſrael, © in the book of 
ce the law of Gop, which can mean no other 
than the joining a memorial of his own tranſ- 
actions to thoſe of Moss; the hiſtorical part 
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FE 5 of whoſe writings is alſo cited by CHRIST 


under the general name of the law. And 


5 indeed if the law and the hiſtory had not been 


blended together, how can we account why 


the Hebrew people, brought out of ſlavery, 
and kept forty years in a deſart, ſhould ar- 
tive ſo well inſtructed as we find them, at the 
land they were to poſſeſs. But however I 
do not think it in the leaſt material, whether 
they were blended together as they now ſtand, 
a until EZ RA collected the books of the Old 
Teſtament and adjuſted the ſcripture canon 
to that time. They were both the work of 
| Mogses, and as ſuch they were had in the 


higheſt veneration throughout every age by 


all the people of Iſrael. 


Bur the principal and deciſive reaſon for 


ſeparating in ſuch manner the legal, doc- 
+ trinal, and prophetical parts, from the hiſtori- 


cal, is the neceſſity. it ſeems of having ſome 


rule to go by: and you proteſt you know of 
none that is yet agreed upon. I have laid 
down a rule for you, and a rule agreed upon 


by the learned and ſenſible divines of our own 
communion : and with others I think we 


have no concern. As little concern have 
we with the diſputes among Jews and Chri- 
ſtians. As long as men are made of different 


F 4 capacities, 
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capacities, and are differently educated- and 
inclined, there will be difference of opinions: 
but this ſhould not prejudice us againſt the 
truth, which may by that means be perplexed 
and mangled. 1 apprehend however that 
both Jews and Chriſtians are agreed, in the 
authors of theſe ſcriptures, in the time of their 
publication, in the manner of their being im- 
poſed, preſerved, or renewed ; and tho there 
may be different conjectures on ſome of theſe 
particulars, yet not enough to ſhake'the au- 
thority of what they have already received as 
ſacred and authentic, | 

Lp. BoiincBROKE. Be this then, Sir, as 
it will.—I go on to obſerve to you, that if 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament was as exact 
and as authentic, as the ignorance and impu- 
dence of ſome rabbies have made them aſſert 
that it is : if we could believe with them, that 
Mosxs wrote every ſyllable in the Pentateuch 


as it now ſtands, or that all the Pſalms were 


written by David: nay it we could believe, 
with PyiLo and JosgpHus, that Moss wrote 
the account of his own death and ſepulture, 
and made a ſort of funeral panegyric on him- 
ſelf, as we find them in the laſt chapter of 
Deuteronomy; yet ſtill would I venture to 
aſſert, that he who expects to find a ſyſtem 
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of chronology, or a thread of hiſtory, or ſuf- 


ficient materials for either, in the books of 
the Old Teſtament, expects to find what the 
authors of theſe books, whoever they were, 
never intended *. by 

Mz. BoyLe. I quite agree in this with 
your lordſhip, and I do not know that they 
have been aſſerted to be ſuch by any one. 
Why all this pains then to prove what no- 
body has contradicted, unleſs it be to indulge 
the humour of finding fault? They are no 
ſyſtem of - chronology, no thread of hiſtory, 
nor ſufficient materials for either, farther than 
for the chronology and the hiſtory of the 
Hebrews ; and there only ſuch as might be 


expected in the infancy of thoſe people. 


That Moss wrote the Pentateuch, tho' not 


every ſyllable as it now ſtands, I believe is as 


capable of being proved, as that Homer, He - 
sio, or any ancient author, wrote the work 
aſcribed to him. Nay we have ſtronger cvi- 
dence of his being the author of the Penta- 
teuch, from the teſtimony of heathen writers, 
and the foundation of a common- wealth, the 
remains whereof {till viſibly ſubſiſt, tho' diſ- 
perſed thro” the ſeveral parts of the world, 


than we have that any other writing of anti- 


* V. II. p. 310, 
| quity 
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quity was really the author's to whom it is 
now attributed. The various readings of 
the Samaritan books, wherein they differ 
from the Jewiſh, have been twice collected 
and publiſhed even to the minuteſt letter ; 
and thoſe two copies differ no more from 
each other, than any one claſſic author differs 
from itſelf in the ſeveral manuſcripts that are 
to be ſeen of it. No better evidence there- 
fore can be deſired, that the Jewiſh Penta- 
teuch has not been corrupted, nor interpola- 


ted, than this very book of the Samaritans ; 


which, after above two thouſand years diſ- 
cord between the two nations, varies as little 
from the other, as any profane author in leſs 
tract of time has varied from itſelf, by the 
unadyoidable flips and miſtakes of ſo many 
tranſcribers, Moss to be ſure did not write 
the account of his own death and ſepulture 
as we find it in the laſt chapter of Deutero- 
nomy. His hiſtory was finiſhed either by 
EzRA, or, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, by Jo- 
SHUA ; Who ſucceeded to the command of 
the children of Iſrael, who was to conduct 
them into Canaan, and who wrote the book 
under his name which continues the hiſtory 
of that people, and annexed it to the moſaic 
writings. Moses having conducted them as 

far 
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far as the entrance of the promiſed land, and 
being warne of his approaching end, com- 
mitted what remained to be done to Joshua. 
He was ſo faithful in his relation that he does 
not even ſuppreſs that he was himſelf exclu- 
ded from it, becauſe having been endowed 
with an uncommon ſhare of wiſdom, he had 
once concurred with the Iſraelites in their in- 
fidelity. And here let me obſerve to your 
lordſhip,-in order to make that uſe of hiſtory 
which you recommend, hence Mosts fur- 
niſhes us with an example of God's jealouſy, 
and of the ſevere judgment which he exer- 
ciſes upon thoſe, whom his gifts of eminent 
wiſdom and underſtanding have not preſerved 
from infidelity. 

Lo. BoLinNGBROKE. I know I have red 


| ſomewhere, perhaps in the works of ST. Ix- 


ROME, that this father juſtifies the opinion 
of thoſe who think it impoſſible to fix any 
certain chronology on that of the Bible : and 
this opinion will be juſtified ſtill better, to the 
underſtanding of every man that conſiders 


| how groſsly the Jews blunder whenever they 


meddle with chronology ; for this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe their ſcriptures are imperfect in 
this reſpect, and becaufe they rely on their 
oral, to rectify and ſupply their written, tra- 

ditions : 


7 
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ditions: that is, they rely on traditions com- 
piled long after the canon of their ſcriptures, 
but deemed by them of equal antiquity and 
authority. Thus for inſtance, DAxIEL and 
Stuox the juſt, according to them, were 
members at the ſame time of the great ſyna- 
gogue which began and finiſhed the Old 
Teſtament, under the preſidency of EsDR as. 
This EspRas was the prophet MALACHI. 
Darivs the fon of HysTasPts was Ak- 
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TAXERXES LONGIMANUS ; he was AHASU=- 5 
ERUS, and he was the ſame Darius whom 7 
ALEXANDER conquered. This may ſerve as ; 


a ſample of Jewith chronology, formed on 
their ſcriptures which afford inſufficient lights, | 
and on their traditions which afford falſe 
lights. We are. indeed more correct, and 
come nearer to the truth in theſe inſtances, 
perhaps in fome others, becauſe we make 
uſe of profane chronology to help us. Pro- 
fane authority is admitted without ſcruple or 
doubt, whenever it fays, or whenever it can 
be made to ſay, if not “ totidem verbis“ yet 
e totidem ſyllabis, or © totidem litteris” at 
leaſt, or whenever it can be made by any 
interpretation to mean, what confirms, or 
ſupplies in a conſiſtent manner the holy writ ; 
and the ſame authority is rejected, when no- 
thing 
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thing of this kind can be done, but the con- 
tradiction or inconſiſtency remains ĩrreconcile- 
able. Such a liberty as this would not be 
allowed in any other caſe; becauſe it ſup- 
poſes the very thing that is to be proved. But 
we ſee it taken, very properly to be ſure, in 
favour of ſacred and infallible writings, when 
they are compared with others *. 

MR. BoyLE. Before I proceed to anſwer 
this objection, you will give me leave, my 
lord, to obſerve, that you are doing yourſelf 
in the firſt part of it, what you find fault 
with others for doing in the latter part. 
You quote ST. JEROME as a good authority, 
where his opinion coincides with yours; 
but where it makes againſt the fide that 
you have eſpouſed, there you ridicule and 
deſpiſe it. 

THAT the Jews blunder groſsly, when- 
ever they meddle with chronology, is moſt 
certain: not becauſc their ſcriptures are im- 
perfect as far as they reach, but becauſe they 
have corrupted the chronology of thoſe ſcri- 
ptures as they did the prophecies, on purpoſe 
to confound the computation of the Chriſtian 
zra of the Mess1An ;. and becauſe they re- 
ly, as your lordſhip adds, on traditions com- 

EY 35. 310,37; 
piled 
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piled long after the canon of their ſcriptures; 
The inſtance which you bring will ſerve the 
purpoſe you bring it for extremely well, as 
a ſample of Jewith chronology ; but then do 
not ſay, I beſeech you, that it is formed on 
their ſcriptures, becauſe it is not true : there 
being no foundation in the Old Teſtament 
for any ſuch imaginations as they have weak- 
ly raiſed, and your lordſhip has quoted from 
them. The books of ſcripture being proved 
to be of the higheſt antiquity and of divine 
authority, I can ſee no impropriety in ad- 
mitting profane chronology when it confirms, 
and rejecting the ſame authority when it is 
inconſiſtent with, the holy writ. It is a li- 
berty which is taken in other caſes, where 
the authenticity of the book whoſe chrono- 


logy we attempt to prove, is allowed to be 


ſuperior to the authority from whence we 
would draw a collateral evidence. Your lord- 
ſhip yourſelf, if I miſtake not, has often pro- 
ceeded on this maxim; and I think therefore 
it may be ſaid without a ſneer, that it is a 
liberty to be taken very properly in favour of 
infallible and ſacred writings. 

Lp. BoLINGBROKE. In order, Sir, to per- 
ceive with the utmoſt evidence, that the 
ſcope and defign of the author or authors of 

the 
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the Pentateuch, and of the other books of 
the Old Teſtament, anſwer as little the pur- 
poſe of antiquaries, in hiſtory, as in chrono- 
logy, it will be ſufficient briefly to call to 
mind the ſum of what they relate, from the 
creation of the world to the eſtabliſhment of 
the Perſian empire. If the antediluvian world 
continued one thouſand fix hundred and fifty 
years, and if the vocation of ABRAHAM is to 
be placed four hundred and twenty-ſix years 
below the deluge, theſe twenty centuries 
make almoſt two thirds of the period men- 
tioned : and the whole hiſtory of them is 
comprized in eleyen ſhort chapters of Ge- 
neſis; which is certainly the moſt compen- 
dious extract that ever was made. If we 
examine the contents of theſe chapters, do 
we find any thing like an univerſal hiſtory, 
or ſo much as an abridgment of it? Apam 
and Eve were created, they broke the com- 
mandment of Gop, they were driven out of 
the garden of Eden, one of their ſons killed 
his brother, but the race ſoon multiplied and 
peopled the earth. What geography now 
have we, what hiſtory of this antediluvian 
world? Why, none. The ſons of Gop, it 
is ſaid, lay with the daughters of men, and 


begat giants; and Gop drowned all the in- 


habitants 
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habitants of the earth, 
mily *. 6 
Mk. Boy. I am really ſurprized, my 
lord, to find you ſtill repeating a charge 


againſt the books of the Old Teſtament for 


not containing a treatiſe of antiquities and 
chronology; and that you ſhould ſo often 
contend againſt a phantom of your own cre- 
ating. Had theſe ſcriptures contained what 
you ſeem to want and expect from them, 
what a huge voluminous work muſt the Old 
Teſtament have been! The five books of 
Mosks only would ſcarce have been con- 
tained in five volumes in folio: and the 


Bible is thought by many people to be a 


great deal too large already. The deſign of 


theſe ſcriptures was to give a ſhort abſtract 
only of the origin of the world, of the de- 
ſcent and ſeparation of the Jews, of the train 
of Gop's councils in the progreſs of religion, 
and of what was abſolutely connected with 
the conduct of theſe people ; and nothing 
farther. © And in fact, what matters it to 
© hiſtory, to diminiſh vacant centuries where 
* man can have nothing to relate? 

I MIGuT eafily give a contraſt to your 


lordſhip's ſarcaſtical repreſentation cf the con- 
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tents of the beginning of the book of Ge- 
neſis: but I do not think it neceſſary. You 


= will permit me however to do right to a 
= miſtaken paſſage which your lordſhip quotes; 
= © that the ſons of Gop lay with the daughters 
= < of men and begot giants: which, as ridi- 
culous as it may appear to thoſe who do not 
I ” underſtand the ſcripture idiom, has nothing 
: 5 in itſelf to warrant any licentious merriment. 
XÞ The deſcendants of SETH inhabited the high- 


« ++ 


er country of Eden, and, for their zeal and 


BY 


piety in the worſhip of the creator, were di- 
agu by the appellation of the ſons of 


3 ®7Gop : but being ſmitten with the beauty of 
the poſterity of wicked Cain, who were 


2 


therefore called the daughters of men, they 


married them. From the time of this un- 


natural and forbidden alliance they ſet up a 
tyrannical inſtead of a patriarchal govern- 


ment; they began to degenerate and fall off 


from their primitive piety ; and to live in an 


impious diſſolute manner among the Cainites, 
ho were men of rapine and violence, as 
the word giant ſignifies, until Gop deſtroyed 


them all except Noan and his family by an 
univerſal deluge. 

Lp. BoLincsRoke. I am content, Sir, 
that this ſhould be ſo: but allow me to make, 
=. G 28 
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as I go along, a ſhort reflection or two on 
the prophecy of Noay, and the completion 
of it, as they ſtand recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, out of many that might be made. 
The terms of the prophecy then are not very 
clear : and the curſe pronounced in it con- 
tradicts all our notions of order and of ju- 
ſtice. One is tempted to think, that the 
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patriarch was ſtill drunk; and that no man 
in his ſenſes could hold ſuch language, or 


paſs ſuch a ſentence. Certain it is, that no 
writer but a Jew could impute to the co 
nomy of divine providence the accomplith- 
ment of ſuch a prediction, nor make the 


Supreme Being the executor of ſuch a curſe. 


Ham alone offended; CANAAN was in- 


nocent; for the Hebrew and other doCtors 


who would make the ſon an accomplice with | 


his father, affirm not only without, but 


againſt the expreſs authority of the text. 
CANAAN was however alone curſed :- and 
he became, according to his grandfather's 
prophecy, “a ſervant of ſervants,” that is, 
the vileſt and worſt of ſlaves (for I take the: | 
words in a ſenſe, if not the moſt natural, 
the maſt favourable to the prophecy, and the 


caſt abſurd) to SEM, tho' not to JAPHET, 


when the Ltraclites conquered Paleſtine ; to 
one 
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one of his uncles, not to his brethren. Will 
it be ſaid---it has been ſaid---that where we 
read CANAAN we are to underſtand Ham, 
whoſe brethren SEM and JaPHET were? At 
this rate, we ſhall never know what we read: 
as theſe critics never care what they fay. 
Will it be faid---this has been ſaid too---- 
that Ham was puniſhed in his poſterity, 
when CANAAN was curſed, and his deſcen- 
dants were exterminated ? But who does not 
ſee that the curſe, and the puniſhment, in 
this caſe, fell on Canaan and his poſterity, 
excluſively of the reſt of the poſterity of Ham; 
and were therefore the curſe and puniſhment 
of the ſon, not of the father, properly ? The 
deſcendants of MesRA1M, another of his 
ſons, were the Egyptians: and they were ſo 
far from being ſervants of ſervants to their 


couſins the Semites, that they were ſervants 
of ſervants to them, during more than four- 


{core years. Why the poſterity of Canaan 
was to be deemed an accurſed race it is eaſy 
to account; and I have mentioned it juſt now. 
But it is not ſo eaſy to account, why the 
poſterity of the righteous SEM, that great 
example of filial reverence, became jlaves to 
another branch of the famity of Ham x. 
Mz. BoyLE. There is a difficulty in this 
V. II. p. 314, 15. 
G 2 paſſage, 
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paſſage, my lord, it muſt be owned; and if 
the ſeveral ways in which the critics have 
ſolved it are all defective, it muſt ſtill per- 
haps remain a difficulty; but it ought not to 
prejudice the whole canon of ſcripture, nor 
to impeach the economy of divine provi- 
dence. Your lordſhip will not allow, that 
where we read CANAAN, we ſhould read 
the father of Canaan : and yet, why might 
not this omiſſion have been an error in the 
tranſcriber? You will allow ſuch criticiſms 


in pagan writers, and have candour enough 


to ſuppoſe that it is an error of the copy, and 
not of the original : and why muſt the ſame 
candour be withheld from facred writ ? Be- 
cauſe the curſe and puniſhment, your lord- 
ſhip ſays, fell on Canaan and his poſterity, 
excluſively of the reſt of the poſterity of 
Ham, and were therefore the curſe and pu- 
niſhment of the ſon, not of the father, pro- 
perly. The curſe of being exterminated fell 
on Canaan's poſterity, it muſt be granted: 
but that of being a ſervant of ſervants to his 
brethren, fell on all the poſterity of Ham as 
well as CAN AAN; directly contrary to what 
your lordſhip has afferted about their couſins 


the Scmites. For the land of Ham was 


made tributary to the offspring of Sem, in 
the perſon of CamBrsrs and his ſucceſſors, 


who 


if 


#7 
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who reduced Egypt as well as Canaan under 
the Perſian yoke : and the poſterity of HAN 
were made ſervants of ſervants, when the 
Greeks and Romans deſcended from Ja- 
PHET enlarged their borders, in conquering 
the Perſians and poſſeſſing the tents of SEN 
in Egypt and in Canaan, 

Bur ſuppoſe we ſhould admit the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew doctors, tho' with- 
out the authority of the text; as they con- 
ceive that there are ſome circumſtances which 
appear to be not expreſsly againſt it? They 
are of opinion that CANAAN, as your lord- 
ſhip ſays, was an accomplice with his father, 
and ſaw together with him, or even firſt in- 
formed him of this indecent poſture of 
No A, and treated itwith deriſion: and to 
this ſenſe, it is conjectured that HA 's be- 


ing mentioned in this paſſage twice, with the 


addition of father of CANAAN, and of no 
other child, and SEM and JArh Rr being 
mentioned without any ſuch addition, gives 
ſome ſort of colour. But what is moſt ma- 
terial in the conjecture, is, Noan's knowing 
what his younger ſon had done, and pro- 
nouncing the curſe on CANAAN ; as it ſtands 
in the text at preſent. They think it very 
improbable that HA ſhould have been de- 


8 3 ſcribed 
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{cribed by the appellation of his younger ſon, 
for he was older than JAPHET ; and nothing 
was more common in the Jewiſh language, 
than to call thoſe the ſons of a man who were 
his grandchildren, and couſin- germans, bre- 
thren. If Moss ſpake therefore of the 
grandſon CANAAN, then to call him by the 
name of Noan's younger ſon, was very pro 
per to diſtinguiſh him from the others; but 
could not be proper if he ſpake of HAM. 
The curſe falling upon Canaan has a pro- | 
priety too in this interpretation which is not 
in the former : and the only difficulty is to 
account why the name of Canaan is not 
mentioned as ſceing the nakedneſs of his 
grandfather. 
Bur if your lordſhip will give me leave, 
I will tell you my own conjecture on this 
paſſage, which has neither of the difficulties 
that the other ſolutions are attended with; ; 
and it is this: that Ham who was the 
younger fon in contradiſtinction to the eldeſt, | 
is the only perſon meant as ſeeing and ex- 
poling the nakedneſs of his father; but as 
the curſe pronounced was not to take place 
until ſome generations, believe eight 
hundred years----after, therefore Ham is 
not mentioned in it; and his poſterity are 2 
repre= 
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repreſented under the name of CaxAAx, as 
being that particular ſon, from whom were to 
deſcend the people that ſhould be puniſhed for 
their own wickedneſs by becoming ſubject to 
the poſterity of SHEM and JAPHET : neither 
Ham nor CANAAN were puniſhed in their 
own perſons, nor in their immediate chil- 
dren; and therefore it was as properly the 
curſe and puniſhment, of the one, as of the 
other: they ſeem equally intereſted, or to 
ſpeak with more accuracy, to be equally un- 
concerned in a puniſhment that was at the 
diſtance of eight hundred years. If their 
deſcendants were thus accurſed, I preſume 
to ſay that it was not at all for this crime of 
Ham's, and that it had no connexion with 
: but the curſe was pronounced propheti- 
cally, as ſeeing in the progreſs of the divine 
diſpenſations and of their own conduct in the 
world, that fuch would be the condition of 
the poſterity of this his younger ſon. It 
could not be a puniſhment for the crime of 
Ham, for the reaſon which I have given; 
but the indignation of Noau for the irre- 
verence of his ſon had at that time provoked 

him to pronounce the prophecy, 
Lp. BoLinGBROKE, It would not be 
worth while to lengthen this converſation by 
G 4 ſetting 


by 
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ſetting before you any more of the contents 
of the hiſtory of the Bible. You may pleaſe, 
Sir, to call the ſubſtance of it to your mind ; 
and your native candour and love of truth 
will oblige you then to confeſs, that theſe 
ſacred books do not aim, in any part of them, 
at any thing like univerſal hiſtory and chro- 
nology. They contain a very imperfect ac- 
count of the Iſraelites themſclves ; of their 


ſettlement in the land of promiſe, of which, 


by the way, they never had intire, and ſcarce 
ever peaceable poſſeſſion ; of their diviſions, 
apoſtacies, repentances, relapſes, triumphs, 


and defeats, under the occaſional government 


of their judges, and under that of their kings; 
of the Galilean and Samaritan captivities, into 
which they were carried by the kings of 
Aſſyria, and of that which was brought on 


the remnant of this people when the kingdom 


of Judah was deſtroyed by thoſe princes who 
governed the empire, founded on the union 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Theſe things are 
all related, you know, in a very ſummary and 
confuſed manner : and we learn fo little of 
other nations by theſe accounts, that if we did 


not borrow ſome light from tae traditions of 


other nations, we ſhould-ſcarce underſtand 
them. One particular obſervation, and but 


one, 
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one, I will make, to ſhew what knowledge 
in the hiſtory of mankind, and in the compu- 
tation of time, may be expected from theſe 
books. The Aſſyrians were their neighbours, 
powerful neighbours, with whom they had 
much and long to do. Of this empire there- 
fore, if of any ching, we might hope to find 
ſome ſatisfactory accounts. What do we 
find? The ſcripture takes no notice of any 
Aſſyrian kingdom, till juſt before the time, 
when profane hiſtory makes that empire to 
end, Then we hear of PuuL, of TEGLATH= 
PHALASSER, who was perhaps the ſame per- 
ſon, and of SALMANASER, who took Samaria 
in the twelfth of the æra of NABONASSER, 
that is, twelve years after the Aſſyrian em- 
pire was no more. SENACHER18B ſucceeds to 
him, and As$ERHADDON to SENACHERIB. 
What ſhall we ſay to this apparent contrarie- 
ty ? If the ſilence of the Bible creates a ſtrong 
preſumption againſt the firſt, may not the 
ſilence of profane authority create ſome againſt 
the ſecond Aſſyrian monarchs ? The pains 
that are taken to perſuade, that there is room 
enough between SARDANAPALUS and Cy- 
RUS for the ſecond, will not reſolve the difh- 
culty. Something much more plauſible may 
be ſaid, but even this will be hypothetical, 


and 
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and liable to great contradiction. So that, 
upon the whole matter, the ſcriptures are 
ſo far from giving us light into general hiſ- 
tory, that they increaſe the obſcurity even of 
thoſe parts to which they have the neareſt 
relation *. 

Me BoyLE. T have all along, my lord, 
con ſeſſed, that theſe ſacred books are not in- 
tended for any thing like univerſal hiſtory and 
ehronology; and have ſhewn you why they 
are not, But ſurely the account which they 
give of the Iſraelites, is perfect enough for the 
deſign which was originally aimed at in them. 
Do they not give us a ſufficient idea, that the 
Gop whom they. ſpeak of is infinitely above 
that firſt cauſe and mover, whom the philo- 
ſophers have owned, yet without adoring ; a 
Gov, who finding matter, as well as himſelf, 
eterinal and ſelf-exiſtent, took and faſhioned 
it as a common artiſt ? Whereas the Gop of 
our iathers, the Gop whoſe wonders MoskEs 
hath recorded, did not only put the world in- 
to the order in which we find it, but made 
it entirely in its matter and form. Do they 
not diſcover to us this great ſecret of true phi- 
loiophy, that in Gop only dwells fullneſs and 


abſolute power; happy, wile, almighty, alone 
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ſelf-ſufficient, that he acts without neceſſity 


as he acts without need; never confined nor 
crampt by matter, that * makes of it what 
he pleaſes; for he it is who has given it by 
his ſole will and pleaſure the foundation of its 
being: in ſhort that all is from him; and if 
according to the order eſtabliſhed in the courſe. 
of nature, one thing depends upon another, 
it is becauſe the ſame Gob, who made all the 


parts of the univerſe, hath been pleaſed to 
link them to each other, and to diſplay his 


wiſdom by the wonderful concatenation ? Do 


they not diſcover to us, that this Gop had 
choſen a people who ſhould be kept free from 
idolatry and polytheiſm, when the whole 
world befides was corrupted with it; a peo- 
ple, whoſe good or evil fortune ſhould de- 
pend upon their piety or impiety ; and whoſe 
condition ſhould give teſtimony to the wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of him who governed them ? 
Do they not ſufficiently inſtruct us, and with- 
out any confuſion, in the different ſtates of 
theſe people under the law of nature and the 
patriarchs, under Moss and the written law, 
under David and the prophets, and from 
their return out of captivity until Jxsus 
CHRIST ; in ſhort in thoſe ages, where men, 
full of groſsneſs and infirmity, ſtood in need 


of 


— 
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of being ſupported by temporal rewards and 
puniſhments; and in thoſe wherein the faith- 
ful, who were better inſtructed, are to mea- 
ſure their conduct with a view to the world 
eternal? 
Tux obſervation which your lordſhip 
makes to ſhow their deficiency in the hiſtory 
of mankind and in the computation of time, 
tho' I think that deficiency no objection in 
the general as I have often ſaid, yet in the 
example you have given of it, deſerves ſome 
conſideration. You ſay the Aſſyrians were 
powerful neighbours to the Iſraelites, with 
whom they had much to do, and yet that 
the ſcriptures taste no notice of any Aſſyrian 
kingdom till juſt before the time when pro- 
fane hiſtory makes that empire toend. Nor 
is this, my lord, to be wondered at, if you 
will be pleaſed to recollect, what I have al- 
ready told you, that this hiſtory was not in- 
tended to ſpeak of any other kingdom, nation, 
or people, but what the Iſraelites had to do 
with; and of them no farther than their wars 
or alliances made it neceſſary. I dare fay 
your lordſhip would think it extremely im- 
pertinent, if in a particular hiſtory of the 
Engliſh, the writer ſhould give a detail, or 
at all enter into any accounts, of their neigh- 
bours, 
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bours, tho powerful neighbours, the Dutch, 
before the time in which that republic had 
any thing to do with England, and even then, 
any farther, than it had a relation to this 
country. Why then ſhould this abſurdity 
be expected in the hiſtory of the Iſraelites, 
and be made an objection to it ? If your lord- 
ſhip can find in the profane hiſtory of the 
= Aflyrians, that any account is given of their 
being enemies or allies to the people of Gop, 
before the time mentioned in the ſacred 
books, then I muſt own there would be an 
apparent contrariety : but I apprehend that 
the whole charge which you have brought 
> againſt the ſcripture hiſtory, is owing to a 
= miſtake which you have been led into, by 
= CTxs1Aas, and other writers of the chronolo- 
= g&y and antiquities of the Aſſyrian kingdom: 
= who have evidently ſuppoſed the præfects of 
Media under the kings of Aſſyria, to have 
, = themſelves been kings of the Aſſyrian empire; 
= and conſequently that the Aſſyrian empire 
was deſtroyed by the Medes and Babylonians 
two hundred years before it was. I preſume 
5 5 to accuſe your lordſhip of this miſtake, not 
only on the credit of the ſcripture hiſtory, 


but alſo on that of HeRopoTvus, the moſt 
| e Greek hiſtorian. 
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Tur Aſſyrians had no kings till Nixus, 
but lived under the primitive patriarchal go- 
vernment of heads of families; which con- 
tinued longer amonglt them who were deſ- 
cendants of SEM, than it had done at Egypt, 
Babylon, and Phenicia, under the poſterity of 
Ham; and Nixvus was the firſt who ſet up 
an abſolute monarchical governmentor tyran- 
ny over the Aſſyrians. Their kings, you 
know CTESIAS favs, lived at Nineveh alto- 
gether in eaſe and luxury, and did nothing 
remarkable. And this, with reſpect to many 
of them, is agrecable to HeRoDoTvUs and the 
ſcripture hiſtory of the Syrian kingdom, in 
the times of David and SoLoMoN, and ma- 
ny years after. HzRoDpoTus, my lord, is a 
good hiſtorian, and may be relied upon; and 
he tells us that in the reign of Nixus, the 
Aſſyrians had not conquered all the upper 


Aſia, nor ſeemed to have extended their 
kingdom farther than to Armenia, and in 
the lower Afia no farther than Babylonia and | 
Chaldea : and tho' they reigned over all the 
upper Aſia above five hundred years before 

the Medes revolted, you” they had not till 


then, nor till the days of Pol, extended their 
arms into Syria and Judea. 
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s it then at all to be wondered at that we 
hear little or nothing of theſe powerful neigh- 
bours till this time ? May we not much ra- 
ther obſerve and admire the providence of 
God, that the Aſſyrians made no farther pro- 
greſs than they did in ſo many years; by 
which means his promiſes to the ſeed of 
ABRAHAM were fulfilled in the conqueſts of 
Saul and David, without any interruption 
from the kings of Aſſyria, whofe hands and 
power Gop had reſtrained. But when the 
kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah became divided, 
and the people of both, of Iſrael more eſpe- 
cially, were grown very wicked and had for- 
ſaken the worſhip of their Gop, he then 
ſtirred up againſt them the Aſſyrian mo- 
narchs, who invaded and laid waſte their 
country, made them tributary, and carried 
away the ten tribes into Aſſyria. 

CTEsIAS by making ſome of the Median 
præfects, who are cotemporary with the Aſſy- 
rian kings in whoſe reign they lived, to ſuc- 
ceed them in the Aſſyrian empire, was for- 
ced to place the epoch of it above a century 
too high. That great miſtake the ſacred hiſ- 
tory enables us to correct ; which mentions 
ſeveral kings of Aſſyria who ruled over Media 
and Babylon in the times of thoſe Median 


præfects 


'» 
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præfects whom he ſuppoſed to reign over the 
Syrian empire after its diſſolution. And if 
we had not found in the ſacred writings the 
tranſactions and chronology of thoſe Aſſyrian 


kings connected with the Jewiſh hiſtory, and. 


wrote by perſons of unqueſtionable credit 
who lived at the time of the tranſactions men- 
tioned 1n thoſe writings, we muſt have been 
greatly puzzled about the ſtate of the Aſſyrian 
empire for above two hundred years: as all 
the ancient hiſtorians except HERODOTUsS 
have been. 

Ir the Median kings of Cr ESsTAs before 
Dy joces are conſidered as they ought to be, 
as being præfects of Media only under the 
Aſſyrian kings till the time of the revolt, and 
ſo if we bring SARDANAPALUsS a hundred 
and eleven years lower than CTEsIAs has 


done, his reign will end in the very year in 


which SENACHERIB was ſlain, and a litttle 
before the revolt of the Medes, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of ASARHADDON. But 
J think the error of CTESIAS is to be ac- 
counted for very well. He found in the an- 
nals of the Aſſyrian kingdom a revolt of the 
Medes and Babylonians, mentioned in the 
reign of ASARHADDON the firſt greek SaRr- 
DANAPALUS; and taking him to be that 
| SAR- 
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SARDANAPALUS in Whoſe reign the Medes 
and Babylonians took Nineveh and deſtroyed 
the Aſſyrian empire, tranſmitted henceforth” | 
to the Medes, he placed this deſtruction of 
the Aſſyrian empire in the end of his reign. 
This revolt too happened not at the end, as 
CTESIAS thought, but in the beginning of 
the reign of SARDANAPALUS, or ASARHAD- 
pon. For CLEITARCHUs, who lived in the 
time of ALEXANDER the great and accompa- 
nied him in his expeditions, related that Sa R- 
DAN APALus died of old age after he had loſt 

his empire. 
THo' it is true that the Medes revolted in 
the laſt year of SENACHER1B, or in the be- 
ginning of the reign of AsARHADDON, yet 
they only gained their liberty, and the Aſſy- 
rian kings ſtill reigned at Nineveh. This 
HRO DO us underſtood, who appears to have 
known the time of the revolt, and of the diſ- 
ſolution of the Aſſyrian empire an hundred 
2 years after by the taking of Nineveh, much 
better than CTESsTAs; and his account agrees 
intirely with the ſcripture hiſtory. Your 
lordſhip will give me leave to correct a miſ- 
take that you lie under in affirming that Sz- 
NACHERIB is ſaid in the ſcripture hiſtory to 
tucceed to the Aſſyrian kingdom twelve years 
H after 
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after that empire, according to profane autho- 
rity, was no more. SENACHERIB is men- 
tioned as an Aſſyrian king not only by Her- 
RoDOTUs, but by BErosus, whom you ſeem 
to have a good opinion of. HrRopoTvs re- 
lates alſo that PHRAoRTEs the ſecond king of 
the Medes was ſlain in a battle with the Aſſy- 
rians who reigned at Nineveh; and that 
CYAXARES the laſt king of the Medes but 
one, was the king who conquered Nineveh 


and deſtroyed the Aſſyrian empire. 
LET me now account then to your lord- 


ſhip for the other error of CTESIAS in mak- 
ing the Aſſyrian empire to be deſtroyed above 
a century before it was. There were two 
kings of Aſſyria, each of whom the Greeks 
called SARDANAPALUS; the firſt of theſe 
was ASARHADDON, who was a great warriour, 
reigned many years, and lived to be very old; 
and the ſecond was luxurious, effeminate, and 
burnt to death in his palace. As the Medes 
revolted in the beginning of the reign of the 
firſt of theſe kings, and the provinces of Ba- 
bylonia and Armenia followed their exam- 
ple, ſo theſe defections greatly weakened the 
Aſſyrian empire, and might occaſion CTESILAS 
to imagine that Nineveh was deſtroyed, and 
the Aſſyrian empire transferred to the Medes, 

in 
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in the reign of this king: but it happened in 
truth above an hundred years after, in the 
reign of the ſecond SARDANAPALUs. Thus 
I hope I have ſhewn your lordſhip that the 
filence of the Bible creates no preſumption 
againſt the firſt Aſſyrian monarchs, as you ex- 
preſs it, and that the filence of profane au- 
thority, if ſuch a filence there was, ought 
not to create any againſt the ſecond. The 
duration of the Aſſyrian empire is juſt the 
ſame number of years, according to CTESTAS 
and HE RODO TVs: but by a miſtake of the 
former, which I have accounted for, he 
carried the epoch of it a great deal too high, 
and conſequently made it determine as much 
too early. 


LD. BoLINGBROKE. Let us leave the cre- 
dulous learned to write hiſtory without ma- 
terials, or to ſtudy thoſe who do ſo; to 
wrangle about ancient traditions, and to ring 
different changes on the ſame ſet of bells. 
A ſerious and honeſt application to the ſtudy 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and every part of 
profane hiſtory and chronology relative to it, 
is incumbent on divines, becauſe hiſtory alone 
can furniſh the proper proofs, that the reli- 
gion they teach is of Gop. No ſcholar will 
dare to deny, that falſe hiſtory, as well as 

3 |  tham 
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ſham miracles, has been employed to pro- 
pagate chriſtianity formerly: and whoever 
examines the writers of our own age, will 
find the ſame abuſe of hiſtory continued. 
Many and many inſtances of this abuſe might 
be produced. It is grown into cuſtom, writ- 
ers copy one another, and the miſtake that 
was committed, or the falſhood that was in- 
vented by one, 1s adopted by hundreds. 
ABBADIE fays, in his famous book, that 
the goſpel of ST. MAaTTHEw is cited by 
CLEMENS biſhop of Rome, a diſciple of the 
apoſtles; that BAR NAB As cites it in his epiſtle; 
that IGN A TTS and Poly ARP receive it; 
and that the ſame fathers, that give teſtimony 
for MaTTHEw, give it likewiſe for MARE. 
Nay, your lordſhip will find, I believe, that 
the preſent biſhop of London, in his third 
paſtoral letter, ſpeaks to the ſame effect. I 
will not trouble you nor myſelf with any 
more inſtances of the ſame kind, Let this, 
which occurred to me as I was writing, ſuf- 
fice. It may well ſuffice; for I preſume the 
fact advanced by the miniſter and the biſhop 
is a miſtake. If the fathers of the firſt cen- 
tury do mention ſome paſſages that are agree- 
able to what we read in our evangeliſts, will 
it follow that theſe fathers had the ſame goſ- 
| pels 
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pels before them? To fay ſo is a manifeſt 

abuſe of hiſtory, and quite inexcuſable in 

writers that knew, or ſhould have known, 

that theſe fathers made uſe of other goſpels, 

wherein ſuch paſſages might be contained, or 

they might be preſerved in unwritten tradi- 
| tion. Beſides which I could almoſt venture 
| to affirm that theſe fathers of the firſt cen- 
tury do not expreſsly name the goſpels that 
we have of MaTTHEw, MARK, LVR E, and 
Jonn “. 


Ms. Bor. A ſerious application to the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and profane 
hiſtory relative to it, as your lordſhip ſays, 
is moſt certainly incumbent on the chriſtian 
clergy ; but not for the reaſon which you 
give, that hiſtory alone can furniſh the pro- 
per proofs that the religion they teach is of 
Gop. There are internal proofs of the ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian doctrine, which de- 
pend not at all on hiſtory or chronology ſa- 
cred or profane : proots, taken from the ge- 
nius and nature of the religion itſelf, far ex- 
ceeding all other religions that have ever yet 
been publiſhed to the world; in the doctrines 
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which it teaches, and in the duties which it 


commands. It offers the aid and aſſiſtance of 


heaven to the weakneſs of human nature, 
which makes it to be as practicable as it is 
reaſonable : the worſhip which it enjoins 1s a 
reaſonable ſervice refined from the errors of 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, and ſpiritual hike 
the God who is the object of it: and are 
theſe ſuch pretences as are to be proved alone 
from hiſtory ? But pray, my lord, what daes 
it ſignify to the truth of this religion, whe- 
ther the goſpel of ST. Mar rHV is cited by 
CLEMENs, BARNABAs, or IGNAT1Us ; and 
whether the ſame fathers that give teſtimony 
for MAaTTHEw, give it likewiſe for MARK 
or not. I apprehend however the fact ad- 


vanced by your lordſhip 1s a miſtake, and. 


not that advanced by the miniſter and the 
biſhop. We find all the four goſpels, under 
the names of the four evangeliſts, diſtinctly 
ſpoken of in IRENE us, 'TERTULLIAN, CLE- 
MENS of Alexandria, ORIGEN, and CYPRIAN; 
three of whom, and probably four, were pa- 
gans converted to Chriſtianity ; all of them 
very deep and inquiſitive in the knowledge 
of heathen learning and philoſophy. The 


books are now extant, and, as it might be 


proved of every one of them in particular, 
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as ſuch they have been continued ever fince 
by univerſal conſent, and by the uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of Chriſtians in all ages. If 
the fathers of the firſt century do mention 
ſome paſlages that are agreeable to what we 
read in our evangeliſts, your lordſhip aſks will 
it follow that theſe fathers had the ſame goſ- 
pels before them ? It certainly will not. But 
I may aſk your lordſhip with more reaſon, 
will it follow that they had not the ſame, or 
is it not more likely that they had, than they 
had not? It is a circumſtance which corro- 
borates the truth and authenticity of the goſ- 
pels, to ſay the leaſt: and you can never 
prove, that theſe fathers made uſe of other 
goſpels, tho' you fay that eccleſiaſtical writers 
ſhould have known that they did; it being 
contrary to the teſtimony of antiquity, that 
theſe were not the writings of the authors 
whoſe names they bear. IRENEvus gives 
this account of all the four ; which I have 
already in part obſerved. © MaTTHEw de- 
< livered his goſpel to the Hebrews, while 
*« PETER and PAul preached at Rome; af- 
< ter whoſe departure, MARK the diſciple 
* and interpreter of PETER, conveyed to us 
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were received at their firſt coming out by all 
chriſtian churches into the ſcripture canon : 
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« in writing the things which PETER had 
e preached; and Luk R, the companion of 
| « PAUL, recorded in a book the'goſpel which 
| « Pau, preached. Afterwards, Jonx the 
« diſciple of our Lord, publiſhed his goſpel 
« while he ſtaid at Epheſus in Aſia.” The 
ſame IRENEus, ſpeaking of the authority of 
the goſpels, ſays, that the very heretics 
gave their teſtimony to them, while each 
<« [aboured to ſupport his opinion from them: 
and as to the number, © that they were nei- 
e ther more nor leſs than four; and that they 
* who made them either more or fewer, 
<« were vain ignorant and preſumptuous.“ 
Even JuL1an himſelf, the bittereſt enemy 
that Chriſtianity ever had, owns the goſpels 
to have been written by the perſons whoſe 
names they bear ; and only blames them for 
magnifying the works of their maſter beyond 
meaſure. 


LD. BoLINVGBRROKE. Jo the reaſon that 
Izgave why thoſe that make divinity their 
* profeſſion ſhould ſtudy eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
with an honeſt and ſerious application, we 
| may add another conſideration that ſeems to 
| me of no {mall importance. Writers of the |. 
| roman religion have attempted to ſhew, |. 

that | 
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that the text of the holy writ is on many 
occaſions inſufficient to be the ſole criterion 
of orthodoxy : I apprehend too that they 
have ſhewn it. Sure I am that experience, 
from the firſt promulgation of chriſtianity to 
this hour, ſhews abundantly with how much 
eaſe and ſucceſs, the molt oppoſite, the moſt 
extravagant, nay the moſt impious opinions, 
and the moſt contradictory faiths, may be 
founded on the ſame text; and plauſibly de- 
fended by the ſame authority. Writers of 
the reformed religion have erected their bat- 
teries againſt tradition ; and the only difficul- 
ty they had to encounter in this enterprife, 
lay in levelling and pointing their cannon ſo 
as to avoid demoliſhing, in one common 
ruin, the traditions they retain, and thoſe 
they reject. Each fide has been employed 
to weaken the cauſe and explode the ſyſtem 
of his adverſary : and, whilſt they have been 
ſo employed, they have jointly laid their axes 
to the root of Chriſtianity : for thus men will 
be apt to reaſon upon what they have advan- 
ced. © If the text has not that authenticity, 
« clearneſs, and preciſion, which are neceſ- 
« ſary to eſtabliſh it as a divine and certain 
« rule of faith and practice; and if the tra- 
te dition of the church, from the firſt ages 
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« of it till the days of LUTHER and CALvin, 
ce has been corrupted itſelf, and has ſerved to 
* corrupt the faith and practice of chriftians ; 


ce there remains at this time no ſtandard 


« at all of Chriſtianity. By conſequence 
< either this religion was not originally of di- 
ce vine inſtitution, or elſe Gop has not provid- 
ce ed effectually for preſerving the genuine 
« purity of it, and the gates of hell have ac- 
te tually prevailed, in contradiction to his 
* promiſe, againſt the church.” The beſt 
effect of this reaſoning that can be hoped for, 
is, that men ſhould fall into theiſm, and ſub- 
ſeribe to the firſt propoſition : he muſt be 
worſe than an atheiſt who can affirm the laſt, 
The dilemma is terrible, Sir. Party zeal 
and private intereſt have formed it: the 
common intereſt of Chriſtianity is deeply 
concerned to ſolve it. Now, I preſume it 
can never be ſolved without a more accurate 
examination, not only of the Chriſtian but 
of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, than learned men have 
been hitherto impartial enough and ſagacious 
enough to take, or honeſt enough to com- 
municate, Whilſt the authenticity and ſenſe 
of the text of the Bible remain as diſputable, 


and whilſt the tradition of the church remains 


as problematical, to ſay no worſe, as the im- 
menſe 
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menſe labours of the Chriſtian divines in ſe- 
veral communions have made them appear 
to be; Chriſtianity may lean on the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power, and be ſupported by the 
forcible influence of education : but the pro- 
per force of religion, that force which ſub- 
dues the mind and awes the conſcience by 
conviction, will be wanting. 

I HAD reaſon therefore to produce divinity, 
as one inſtance of thoſe profeſſions that re- 
quire a particular application to the ſtudy of 
{ome particular parts of hiſtory ; and ſince I 
have ſaid ſo much on the ſubject in my zeal 
for Chriſtianity, I will add this farther. The 


reſurrection of letters was a fatal period: the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem has been attacked, and 
wounded too, very ſeverely, ſince that time. 
The defence indeed has been better made by 
modern divines, than it had been by ancient 
fathers and apologiſts. The moderns have 
invented new methods of defence, and have 
abandoned ſome poſts that were not tenable : 
but {till there are others, in defending which 
they lye under great diſadvantages. Such 
are various facts piouſly believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of Chriſtianity 


has been reſted very imprudently in more en- 


lightened ages; becaule the falſity of ſome, 
and 
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and the groſs improbability of others are ſo 
evident, that inſtead of anſwering the pur- 
poſe for which they were invented, they have 
rendered the whole tenour of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory and tradition precarious, ever fince a 
ftri& but juſt application of the rules of cri- 
ticiſm has been made to them “. 


MR. BoyLe. I quite agree with your 
lordſhip, that writers of the roman religion 


have attempted to ſhew that the text of the 
holy writ is on many accounts inſufficient to 


be the ſole criterion of orthodoxy; and they 


may perhaps too have ſhewn it. But then, 


my lord, we ſhall differ about the fignifica- 
tion of the word orthodoxy. What is ortho- 
doxy at Rome, in France, and Germany, 
is not orthodoxy in England, Holland, or 
Geneva: and if your lordſhip is a proteſtant, 
as I think you are, you cannot apprehend 
that the romiſh writers have ſhewn that the 
ſacred text is not ſufficient to be the ſole cri- 
terion of thinking rightly in matters of reli- 
gion. Orthodoxy, my lord, is a very am- 
biguous term; and ſo far from fignifying 
always what the word imports, only right 
opinions, it paſſes very frequently, nay it 
V. H. p. 83. I: 2: 6 
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paſſes generally in the preſent time, for the 
eſtabliſhed notions of a church, or ſect, or 
party; which Gop knows are very often he- 
terodox and falſe. No wonder then that the 
text of the holy writ ſhould not be a ſuffi- 
cient criterion of orthodoxy in the church of 
Rome; which has ſet up ſo many doctrines, 
not only without, hut in expreſs defiance of 
the authority of ſacred ſcripture. 

Bur is this, my lord, give me leave to aſk 
you, an objection to ſcripture, from a pro- 
teſtant and a man of ſenſe, of any weight in 
argument? What tho' we ſhould allow, that 
the moſt extravagant impious opinions, and 
the moſt contradictory faiths, may have been 
founded on the ſame text, and plauſibly de- 
fended by the ſame authority, tho' I do not 
know that this is true, yet what, I beſeech 
you, does this prove? Does it prove any 
more than this ; that by detaching a ſingle 
text from the paſſage where it ſtands, by 
leaving out its connexion, and by miſinter- 
preting the ſenſe of it, ignorant men of warm 
imaginations, from the mere ſound of ſome of 
the words, have made it ſtand for almoſt any 
thing ? Is not the fraud and fallacy of ſuch 
controverſial artifice to ſerve a ſyſtem, very 
eaſily ſeen thro' and detected by men of ſenſe 
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and learning? And would not the meaning 
of the text itſelf, if conſidered with its con- 
text, when the deſign and language of the 
writer are underſtood, appear evident to every 
ſenſible and impartial perſon ? I have heard 
itis a ſaying of a noble earl, more famous for 
his wit than wiſdom, „that he could prove 
te any thing out of the Bible.” I ſuppoſe he 
learnt this from your lordſhip: but whether 
he did, or did not, who doubts the truth of 
it? And yet, let me aſk you, what then? Is 
it an objection againſt the authority of the ſa- 


cred ſcripture? If it is, it is an objection 


againſt all the books upon earth : and in the. 
ſame method I will undertake to prove out 


of your lordſhip's writings, and from the 


fineſt ſpeech that noble lord ever produced, 
the very reverſe of what he and you intended 
ſhould be proved. *< I am aſhamed therefore 
* of ſuch trifling.” 

YouR lordſhip faid, I think, that writers 
of the reformed religion have erected their 
batteries againſt tradition; and the only diffi- 
culty they had to encounter in this enterpriſe, 
lay in levelling and pointing their cannon ſo 
as to avoid demoliſhing, in one common ruin, 
the traditions they retain, and thoſe they re- 
ject: but now this, I muſt obſerve, howſoever 
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prettily ſaid, is beſide the purpoſe. It is a 
manifeſt abuſe of the reformed religion; and, 
to uſe your own expreſſion, * quite inexcu- 
« ſable in you that knew, or ſhould have 
« known,” that the writers and profeſſors of 
that religion retain no traditions whatſoever, 
but reject them all : They build their faith 
and practice upon the ſcriptures ; to them 
they appeal, and go no farther. I can by no 
means agree with your lordſhip, that whilſt 
each fide has been employed to weaken the 
cauſe and explode the ſyſtem of his adverſary, 
they have jointly laid their axes to the root of 
Chriſtianity. The ſuperfluous branches added 
to it from the inventions of men, thro' igno- 
rance or fraud, have indeed been lopped off 
by the reformation : but real Chriſtianity 
never flouriſhed with that vigour, nor was 


ſo nearly reduced to its original ſtandard, as 
ſince the time of our great reformers. The 


hypothetical reaſoning which you have ad- 
vanced upon this miſtake, and which you ſay 
men will be apt to make uſe of, is fallaciqus 


and inconcluſive. Inſtructed by you they 
may perhaps make uſe of it: but who gives 


your lordſhip any authority to ſay, that the 
text has not that authenticity, clearneſs, and 
preciſion, which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh it 

as 
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as a divine and certain rule of faith and prac- 
tice? The writers of the reformed religion, 
I am ſure, do not; popiſh writers we diſ- 
claim ; and to what purpoſe then is it men- 
tioned as an objection to theſe ſcriptures in a 
proteſtant country ? One of the firſt articles 
of our religion, as your lordſhip, who was ſuch 
a church zealot, muſt know, is, that . holy 
* ſcripture containeth all things neceſſary to 
« ſalvation ;” and therefore muſt be a divine 
and certain rule of faith and practice. But 
further ; who gave your lordſhip any autho- 
rity to affirm, that if the tradition of the 
church from the firſt ages of it, till the days 
of LUTHER, and CALVIN, has been corrupted 
itſelf, and has ſerved to corrupt the faith and 
practice of chriſtians, there remains at this 
time no ſtandard at all of Chriſtianity ? From 
LUTHER, or CALVIN, I am ſure you did not 
learn it ; nor from any writer of the reform- 
ed religion. Take away all the traditions 
of the church, my lord, if you will, from 
the firſt ages; make them as corrupt in them- 
ſelves, and inſtruments of as much corrup- 
tion in the faith and practice of Chriſtians, as 
you pleaſe; and yet there will remain a ſtan- 
dard of Chriſtianity. If you aſk me where, 
I will tell you in one ſhort word, in the 
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BiBLE; in the pure word of Gop, unadul- 
terated with the miſtakes, and unmixed with 
the inventions of men. If your lordſhip is 
thus fallacious in your hypotheſis, no wonder 
that the conſequence which you draw from 
it ſhould be unjuſt: and unjuſt indeed it is 
throwout. For if, for the ſake of argu- 
ment, we ſhould grant, that Gop has not pro- 
vided effectually for preſerving the genuine 
purity of his religion, yet it will not follow 
that the gates of hell have actually prevailed, 
in contradiction to his promiſe, againſt the 
Chriſtian church. But the genuine purity of 
his religion, is effectually provided for, in the 
books of ſcripture which are handed down to 
us, tho' it ſhould not be found in the writings 
of any ſect or party of men. Should it how- 
ever not be thus provided for, yet ſtill his 
promiſe is not defeated : his promiſe was, 
that the chriſtian church ſhould be continued 
and encreaſed, and that all the powers of hell 
ſhould never be able utterly to deſtroy it. 
When your lordſhip therefore ſhall ſee the 
period, in which there 1s no chriſtian church 
on earth, no public profeſſion of the faith and 
doctrine of JEsUs CHRIST, but that all the 
world ſhall become theiſts or atheiſts, then 
will the gates of hell prevail in contradiction 
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to Gop's promiſe. But till then there is no 
occaſion that men ſhould fall into theiſm, 
and believe that this religion was not of di- 
vine inſtitution ; nor into worſe than atheiſm 
—tho I don't know what that is—and be- 
lieve that the promiſe of Gop has been de- 
feated. The dilemma, you obſerve, is ter- 
rible: but who has made it, and terrible is it 
to whom? Party zeal and private intereſt, 
you ſay, have formed it: have they ſo, my 
lord ? Why then party zeal and private in- 
tereſt, and not the common intereſt of chri- 
ſtianity, is concerned to ſolve it. Had chri- 
ſtianity made the dilemma, chriſtianity, I 
mult grant would have been concerned to 
ſolve it : but as party zeal and private intereſt 
have formed it, terrible as it may ſeen to your 
lordſhip, to them I leave it: I ſhall look upon 
chriſtianity as quite out of the queſtion ; and 
conſequently ſhall not be terrified at this di- 
lemma, nor with the manner in which your 
lordſhip imagines it is to be folved. Whilſt 
the authenticity and ſenſe of the text of the 
Bible remain as indiſputable, as the immenſe 
labours of the chriſtian divines in our com- 
munion Have made them appear to be,— 
with tradition we have no, concern---chri- 
ſtianity may be "orrapana by the civil and 
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eccleſiaſtical power, and weakened by the 
forcible influence and prejudices of a wicked 
heart: but the proper force of religion, that 
force which ſubdues the mind and awes the 
conſciences of men by conviction, will never 
be wanting. 

Tux reſurrection of letters, which, in your 
lordſhip's zeal for chriſtianity, vou ſay was 
a fatal period, will hold true, if you confine 
chriſtianity to the church of Rome. Let 
us therefore uſe more preciſion in our lan- 
guage, and not talk of chriſtianity when we 
mean only popery. For tho the chriſtian 
ſyſtem has been attacked very ſeverely ſince 
that period, yet it has only ſerved to make 
the methods of defence more irreſiſtible. I 
with you had pointed out the various facts, 
on which, you think, the truth of chriſtianity 
has been reſted very imprudently in more 
enlightned ages: becauſe I know of none 
but thoſe recorded in the goſpel, on which 
the writers of the reformed religion reſt it: 
and of thoſe facts, I preſume your lordſhip 
may be challenged to prove the falſity of ſome, 
and the groſs improbability of others, by mak- 
ing ever fo ſtrict and juſt an application of 
the rules of criticiſm. Theſe hiſtorical facts 
are eſtabliſhed on clear and unqueſtionable 
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hiſtorical authority, ſuch as is required in all 
"caſes of moment: and ſo far is it from being 
true, that chriſtianity has been in decay ever 
ſince the reſurrection of letters,---you will ob- 
ſerve, my lord, I ſpeak of the pure religion 
of CuRIST, and not of popery or enthuſiaſm 
that the more light and learning there have 
been in the world, the more has the belief 
of genuine chriſtianity every where prevailsd. 
But not to confound ideas of things that are 
diſtinct, when I ſay the belief of chriſtianity 
has prevailed, I would be underſtood to 
mean, as a principle of knowledge, or an 
- afſent of the mind; and not as a principle of 
religion which has its effects and operations 
in the heart. Why it does not prevail more 
in this latter ſenſe, is a queſtion, I apprehend, 
in which the truth of chriſtianity is no more 
concerned than natural religion itſelf, This 
can therefore be no objection. 
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BOOK II. 


D. BoLincBRoKE. We differ, 
Sir, it ſeems, in our opinion of 
this fact, the decay of chri- 
ſtianity ſince the reſurrection of 
letters: and this we may do without any 
prejudice to the main point in queſtion.— 
I produced divinity, you may remember, 
as one inſtance of thoſe profeſſions that re- 
quire a particular application to the ſtudy 
of ſome parts of hiſtory ; and I had rea- 
ſon I faid, to do ſo. I will explain myſelf 
now more fully. The divine has ſomething 
more at heart than to maintain the exiſtence 
of Gop, by maintaining the commencement 
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of the world. It muſt have commenced, it 
muſt have been renewed, and it muſt have 
been re- peopled, in the manner Moses re- 
lates, and juſt at the time which he fixes, 
according to the calculations that learned men 
have grounded on the genealogies contained 
in the book of Geneſis. For this purpoſe 
a ſyſtem has been invented by crouding pro- 
fane into the extent of ſacred chronology, and 
by making as many anecdotes of the former, 
as can be ſo made, ſeem to coincide with thoſe 
of the latter. One tradition reports, that 
PE RSEus carried a colony into the eaſt; ano- 
ther that Tir Horus did the ſame as far as 
the Indies. Many others of the ſame kind 
might be mentioned; and tho' they are all 
fabulous, they leave us no room to doubt 
that arts and ſciences, and even barbarity, 
were carried from the weſt to the eaſt, as well 
as from the eaſt to the weſt, in ages quite un- 
known to us; which is enough to ſhake the 
authority of that particular hiſtory wherein 
it is reported, that the world was re-peopled 
from one ſpot, and by one family after an 
univerſal deluge ®, 

p | 
V. III. p. 199, 202. 
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Ms. BoyLE. Can your lordſhip wonder 
that the divine ſhould contend, that the world 
mult have commenced, _ been renewed, 
and have been re-peopled in the manner 
Mossxs relates, and juſt at the time which 
he fixes, when the divine believes the au- 
thority of the books of Moses is from hea- 
ven? It would be extremely abſurd in him 
not to do ſo. Is there any other account of 
the creation, ſo conſonant to reaſon, to our 
natural ideas, and to true philoſophy, as the. 
moſaic hiſtory ? In the antiquities of Egypt, 
Phenicia, and Chaldea, we meet with ac- 
counts of the creation, corrupted, imperfect, 
and mixed up with fable ; but yet in the ge- 
neral they are agreeable to the moſaic hiſtory. 
I need not deſcend to particulars. Theſe, you 
know, are the moſt ancient nations of which 
we have any traces: and if Moses's hiſtory 
was unknown among all the deſcendants of 
Noan, and not originally founded on divine 
revelation, how could it have happened with 
any probability, that it ſhould be preſerved 
and related in the moſt ancient myſteries of 
Egypt, Phœnicia, and Chaldea, ſo nearly in 
the ſame manner as it is related by Mosxs ? 


That their hiſtory ſhould be mixed with fa- 
I 4 ble 
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ble after idolatry prevailed in the world, is no 
wonder. But ſtrip it from this fable, and 
there will be no need of doing violence to 
profane chronology, to make it coincide with 
ſacred about the creation of the world. You 
are very welcome to make the moſt of all the 
famous traditions, in order to prove that arts 
and ſciences, and even barbarity, were car- 
ried from the weſt to the eaſt, as well as from 
the eaſt to the weſt, in unknown ages : but 
how is this enough to ſhake the authority of 
that particular hiſtory, wherein it was re- 
ported that the world was re-peopled from 
one fpot, and by one family, after an univer- 
fal deluge? You have owned that“ there is 
« nothing which obliges us to believe, that 


* mankind began to exiſt in all the parts of 
« the world at once.” Is it at all more in- 


credible, that the peopling of nations and 
their commerce with one another, ſhould 
have ſprung from one family after an univer- 
ſal deluge, than from one man and woman 
without a deluge ? The caſes ſeem equal: 
and Ithink I can make you prove the latter, 
and ſhew againſt your own aſſertion, that the 
former will not ſhake the authority of that 
particular hiſtory wherein it is reported. It 
would be abſurd,” you ſay, © to ſuppoſe 

« that 
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te that a tradition,” meaning that of the be- 
ginning of the world, © arifing in one family 
« or ſociety alone, could ſpread to all the cor- 
« ners of the earth, and be received alike by 
cc nations even unknown to one another, un- 
ce leſs we ſuppoſe this family or ſociety to be 
e that from which all theſe nations, by whom 
« this tradition was preſerved, proceeded.” 
You have here, my lord, ſuppoſed, that there 
muſt have been originally but one family or 
ſociety, and that from thence a tradition could 
ſpread to all the corners of the earth, and be 
received alike by nations even unknown to 
one another : and if a tradition, give me leave 
to aſk, why not arts and ſciences, and even 
barbarity ? You muſt pretend to know how 
the material world was made, and in what 
manner the human race began, in order to 
deny that all mankind did not ſpring orĩgi- 
nally from one ſpot, and from one family. 
« Such inconveniencies happen frequently to 
« thoſe who combat truth.” But I need in- 
fiſt on this head no longer. 


Lo. BoL.inGBROKE. The Egyptians ſeem 
to have been reputed the moſt ancient, or one 
of the moſt ancient nations of the world, by 
the Greeks, from whom all our knowledge 
of 
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of profane hiſtory deſcends. They gave to 


their nation an immenſe antiquity, and in 
part perhaps fabulous. But I am at a loſs, 
however, to diſcover what means, and there- 
fore what right, the ſcholars of theſe ages 
have to decide, as dogmatically as they have 
done, about the Egyptian dynaſties. Why, 
for inſtance, the jeſuit PETAvIus, required 
that we ſhould upon his word reject them all ? 
Or, why another author, after touching the 
matter very lightly and very ſuperficially, 
ſhould expect to be believed, when he con- 
jectures that there were no monuments of 
egyptian antiquity later than MRIS, tho 
he has in this the authority of as great a man 
as MARSHAM on his ſide? DicEAaRcuvs, 
the diſciple of ARISTOTLE, who had not, 
moſt certainly, inſpired him with much cre- 
dulity in ancient traditions, had ſtudied the 
antiquities of Egypt. Max ETHa had done 
the ſame in the time of PToLEMyY PHILA- 
DELPHUS, and ERATOSTENES in the time 


of PToLEMY EVERGETES. The firſt of the 
two was himſelf an Egyptian, and had ex- 


tracted his chronology and hiſtory from the 
books of MER CURL, that is from the ſacred 
and moſt authentic writings of the Egyptians. 
Why has his chronology been called in queſ- 


tion, 
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tion, or why was it not received by chriſtian 
writers beyond a certain epocha? Is there 
any pretence to ſay that he altered what he 
found in the books of MERCURY; as we 
know that JuLis AFRICANus, and Eusxk- 
BIUS, altered and tranſpoſed his dynaſties, to 
make them, as near as they could conforma- 
ble ta the moſaic chronology ? With what 
front can we ſuſpect theauthenticity of books, 
compiled and preſerved by egyptian prieſts, 
when we receive the Old Teſtament on the 
faith of jewiſh ſcribes, a moſt ignorant and 
lying race? Were the ſacred books of the 

Egyptians taken from them by a king of Per- 
fia? DropoRus ſays it. But the ſame D1o- 
DORUS aſſures us, that the Egyptians pur- 
chaſed their ſcriptures again, and that they 
were reſtored to them by the eunuch Bac- 
DAS: Whereas the ſcriptures of the Jews 
were loſt more than once, and how they were 
recovered, the laſt time at leaſt, is unknown 
to us; nay whether they were recovered at 
all, in a ſtrict ſenſe, may be, and has been, 
queſtioned by ſome Chriſtians and Jews too: 
Is the immenſe antiquity, which MaxtTHo 
aſcribed to his nation, or the tales of Os1Kr1s, 
and Isis, and TyYPHoN, too ridiculous to be 
admitted ? I ſhall not plead in favour of them. 


But, 
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But, in truth, are the anecdotes of jewith an- 
tiquity, a whit more conformable to expe- 
rience, to reaſon, and to all our notions of 
things divine or human, whatever regard we 
may pay to ſome paſſages in the Pentateuch, 
becauſe of the uſe to which they are put by 
theology? No man who has the leaſt pre- 
tence to candour, and who dares ſpeak out, 
will aſſert ſo much *. 


Mx. Bor LE. To the learned reading and 
criticiſm which your lordſhip has here exhi- 
bited, you will give me leave to oppoſe ſome 
almoſt as learned, and perhaps a good deal 
more authentic. 'The Greeks, from whom 
your lordſhip ſays untruly that all our know- 
lege of profane hiſtory deſcends, are not the 
only writers, who, for want of knowing the 
hiſtory of SAN cHONIAT Ho, run into great 
errors and perplexitiesabout the ancient times, 
Your lordſhip, for want of a little more an- 
cient learning, has concluded that the Egyp- 
tians gave an immenſe antiquity to their na- 
tion. Had you known that the Egyptians, 
in the firſt ages of the world, and in the 
reigns of their firſt fabulous kings, whom they 
called gods and demi-gods, computed their 


e. III. p. 204, 5. 6. 


years 
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years by months of thirty days, you would 
have underſtood the egyptian chronology 
a little better; and that it is to be reduced 
to a very near, if not exact, conformity, to the 
ſacred chronology of the books of Moses. 
I ſhall not defend the errors of chronologers 
about the egyptian dynaſties ; for they were 
certainly guilty of the charge you brought 
againſt them. I agree too with your lord- 
ſhip, that ManeTHo's work, containing the 
moſt ancient egyptian hiſtory and theology, 
was wrote from the records of the temple of 
MEemMPnis, and extracted from the ſacred 
mercurial books : but we muſt for ever la- 
ment the loſs of the greateſt part of that 
work, which would have given a great and 
undeniable atteſtation to the moſaic hiſto 
and chronology, as appears from the fragment 
of it which has been preſerved. According 
to an old egyptian chronicle which is given 
us by SYNCELLUs, the computation of time, 
from the creation to the chriſtian æra, ex- 
ceeds the true ſcripture reckoning by eight 
and forty years, and no more : but if we take 
MaNETHo's reckoning, which was always 
eſteemed the moſt full and authentic account 
of Egypt, the computation is ſtill nearer to 
the computation of ſacred writ, His dyna- 
| ſties, 
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ſties, it muſt be owned, are an invaluable 
treaſure of chronological antiquity, and ever 
fince the time of JuLivs AFRICAnus, have 
appeared inexplicable and perplext : partly by 
the great number of years aſſigned to the 


reign of the gods, and partly by mixing the 


ſucceſſive, with ſeveral other collateral dyna- 
ſties, and placing them all in a ſucceſſive or- 
der. This management of MANRETHo's dy- 
naſties, which ſeems to be owing to ArRICA- 
Ns, or ſome copier before. His time, has de- 
terred many learned chronologers from med- 
ling with them; and others, who have at- 
tempted to put them into order and reconcile 
the years of them to their chronology, have 
failed in their attempt. But yet by reckon- 


ing the large number of years aſſigned to the 


egyptian gods to be months only, as they 
are undoubtedly proved to be, and by placing 
the firſt dynaſty of their kings, beginning with 
Ms, where not only MaNETRHo, and the 
old chronicle abovementioned, but alſo all the 
beſt and moſt ancient evidence, ſuppoſe it to 
have been placed, all the difficulties and diſ- 
orders complained of vaniſh. The egyptian 
chronology will be fixed upon ature and in- 
difputable foundation, and will agree entirely 
with the chronology of ſacred ſcripture, and 

9 the 
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the moſt ancient records remaining of all 
other kingdoms. 

I yave already ſhewn your lordſhip how 
the jewiſh ſcriptures were recovered ; and 
that tho the book of the law was deſtroyed 
and loſt thro' the impiety of the two reigns 
preceding that of Jos1An, yet a copy of it was 
found by HILEIAH the high prieſt in the 
temple, when he went to ſurvey the neceſ- 
fary repairs by the order of that king. From 
this original other copies were immediately 
written out thro the pious care of Jostan : 
and ſearch being made for all the other parts 
of holy ſcripture, both in the colleges of the 
prophets, and all other places where they 
could be found, a tranſcript was made out of 
theſe alſo; and thenceforth copies of the 
whole became multiplied among the people. 
Thus, altho within a few years after, the 
holy city and temple were deſtroyed, and the 
authentic copy of the law depoſited with it 
was burnt and conſumed with them, yet by 
this time many tranſcripts of all the ſacred 


writings were got into private hands who 


carried them with them into captivity. Your 
difficulty, my lord, therefore, how they were 
recovered, or whether they were recovered 
at all, the laſt time at leaſt, muſt vaniſh 

becauſe 
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becauſe it appears that they were never loſt. 
I wiſh you had inſtanced in thoſe anecdotes of 


jewiſh antiquity, which are not more con- 


formable, than the tales of Is1s and Os1rrs, 
to experience, to reaſon, and to all out no- 
tions of things divine or human. I make 
great pretences to candour, and I dare ſpeak 
out; and yet I do aſſert that in all theſe re- 
ſpects the Moſaic anecdotes are infinitely to 
be preferred to the ridiculous fables of Egypt. 


LD. BoLINGBROKE. Perhaps there is no- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than to ſee a 
great part of what we find in profane antiqui- 
ty applied to confirm what we find in ſacred. 
Numerous and aſtoniſhing examples of this 
kind might be brought from all the writers 
who have endeavoured to eſtabliſh the au- 
thenticity of jewiſh, by a ſuppoſed concur- 
rence of profane traditions. But I paſs theſe 
over. That there has been an univerſal de- 
luge, is a fact as general and as naked as this, 
e the world had a beginning; but I appre- 
hend that the tradition of it is not ſupported 
like that of the commencement of the world. 
Has the memory of this event been preſerved 
among all the ancient nations ? There are 
men bold enough to ſay ſo; but the con- 


trary 


Sa @£b> Ama n 
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trary is true. The tradition of Noan's de- 
luge is vouched by no other authority than 
that of Moss: for thoſe nations which pre- 
ſerved the memory of ſo many particular de- 
luges, knew nothing of this univerſal deluge : 
and yet it is impoſſible to conceive that the 
memory of ſuch a cataſtrophe ſhould have 
been known only by one people, and that 
not the moſt ancient neither ; or being known 
to all, ſhould have been preſerved only in one 
corner of the earth. 


Ms. Boyre. I ſee nothing ridiculous in 
applying what we find in profane antiquity to 
confirm what we find in ſacred, when the 
former has a true and plain relation to the 
latter. But I am aſtoniſhed to hear your 
lordſhip ſay, that the tradition of Noan's de- 
luge is vouched by no other authority than 
that of Mos Es; and that it was known only 
by one people, and that not the moſt ancient 
neither. BrROSUs, who wrote the Babylo- 
nian hiſtory, and whom you ſpeak of ſome- 
where with reſpect, has given us the hiſtory 
of a deluge, which has a ſurpriſing agree- 
ment with that of Moses in the ſcripture. 
SATURN, he ſays, appeared to X1sUTHRUS 
in a dream, and told him, that on the fif- 
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teenth day of the month Dæcius, mankind 
ſhould be rden . a flood. He there- 
fore commanded him to write down an hiſ- 
tory of the origin, intermediate ſtate, and end 
of all things, and to bury the writings under 
ground in the city of the SUN. He ordered 
him next to build a ſhip, and to go into it with 
his friends and kindred ; to furniſh the veſſel 
with proviſions, and to take into it fowls and 
four-footed beaſts; and when he had thus 
provided every thing, if he was aſked whi- 
ther he intended to fail, he ſhould ſay, to the 
gods to pray for happineſs to mankind. ' X1- 
- $UTHRUS did not diſobey the divine com- 
mand; but having built a veſſel and got all 
things ready, he put on board his wife, his 
children, and his friends. After the flood was 
at the height, and began to abate, he let out 
certain birds, which finding no food, nor a 
place to reſt in, returned again to the ſhip. 
After ſome days more he let the birds out 
again, and coming back to the veſſel they 
had their feet daubed with mud : but being 
let out the third time they returned no more; 
and hereby XisUTHRus underſtood that dry 
land appeared. Then he opened the fide of 
the ſhip, and ſeeing it reſted on a certain 
mountain, he went out of it, with his wife 

and 
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and daughter, and pilot; and having worſhip- 
ped the earth, and raiſed an altar and ſacrificed 
to the gods, he and thoſe who went out with 
him diſappeared. But they who ſtaid in the 
ſhip, finding that X1sUTHRUs and his com- 
pany did not return, went out to ſeek him, 
calling him aloud by his name : he was how- 
ever ſeen by them no more; but his voice 
was heard to come out of the air, command- 
ing them to be religious, and informing them 
that he himſelf on account of his piety was 
gone to dwell with the gods, and that his 
companions were partakers of the ſame ho- 
nour. He then directed them to go again 
to Babylon, and, as it was ordained for them, 
to take up the writings which were buried, 
and communicate them to mankind ; ac- 
quainting them that the place where they 
were at that time was in the country of Ar- 
menia. When they heard this account, they 
offered ſacrifice to the gods, unanimouſly 
went to Babylon, dug up the writings, re- 
built that city, founded many others, and 
erected temples. 

Now can there be a doubt, my lord, that 
in this deſcription of a flood from the Babylo- 
nian annals, tho' diſguiſed and mixed with 
fable,as was the cuſtom of thoſe times, 1s the 
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very deluge recorded in the moſaic hiſtory ? 
We are aſſured by GALEN, that Dæcius was 
the ſecond Macedonian month after the ver- 
nal equinox ; and theſe months were uſed in 
Babylonia and Chaldea, as PToLEmYy tells us 
in his aſtronomy. According therefore to 
the Babylonian records, from which BRRosus 
wrote, the flood commenced only two days 
before the time mentioned by Moss in the 
Hebrew text, and in the ſame month of the 
year, the ſecond month from the vernal equi- 
nox. But not only the time when the deluge 
began, the particulars alſo preceding, whilſt 
it laſted, and when it was ended, have a 
remarkable agreement with ſcripture hiſtory : 
ſuch an agreement, as in my opinion will con- 
vince an impartial perſon, that originally they 
were the ſame with thoſe wrote by Mosts. 
THERE was an ancient tradition of an uni- 
verſal flood likewiſe among the Greeks, 
which Lucian * mentions to have happened 
in the age of DzucaLion the Scythian ; 
which evidently relates to that of Noan, and 
not, as you may imagine, to the Theſſalian 
flood. Hear his deſcription, my lord, and 
doubt it if you can. The firſt race of 
© men committed acts of violence and injuſ- 


* De Dea Syr. p. 1060, edit. Paris, : 
c tice, 
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ce tice, neither kept their oaths, nor uſed 
« hoſpitality, nor loved mercy. On this ac- 
c count the greateſt calamity happened to 
« them: for immediately the earth poured 
« forth a great flood of water; great ſhowers 
« of rain fell down upon it; the rivers over- 
c flowed in an unuſual manner; and the ſea 
e ſwelled to ſuch a height that the whole 
earth was covered with water, and, except 
© DEUCAL1oN, who was preſerved to be the 
father of a ſecond generation on account 
* of his piety and wiſdom, the whole race 
* of men was quite deſtroyed. DeucArion 
& was ſaved in an ark, into which he took 
ce his wives and children and all kinds of land 
© animals by pairs, and theſe failed with him 
ce in the ark as long as the flood prevailed.” 
This you ſee, my lord, was not a particular 
but univerſal deluge, and is vouched by other 
authority than that of Moses. In ſhort the 
writers of the Chaldean, Pheœnician, and 
many other hiſtories both greek and eaſtern, 
give a plain account of anuniverfal deluge, and 
of the ark. But I paſs theſe over. Why then 
ſhould you imagine that the memory of ſuch 
a cataſtrophe ſhould have been known only 
to one people? and why ſhould you ſay that 
that people are not the moſt ancient neither ? 
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The former, I have already proved is a miſ- 
take: and the latter, ſcarce requires that it 
ſhould be proved ſo. Can your lordſhip find 
in the eaſt or in the weſt, or in any part of 
the globe, a people more ancient than the 
deſcendants of Noan ? The Chaldeans and 
Babylonians were the moſt ancient people 
that we read of in profane hiſtory ; but theſe 
we know were derived from the firſt inhabi- 
tants of the world after the flood. You will 
ſay that the hiſtory of the creation and the 
peopling of the world were known long be- 
fore the time of Mosks, and recorded in the 
moſt ancient annals of Aſſyria, Egypt, and 
Phoenicia, Be it ſo. But how did they 
come by it? The hiſtory was delivered to 
Ham and JAaPHET as well as to SEM, and 
they communicated it to theſe people who 
were their deſcendants. The ark, as the de- 
luge abated, having reſted upon mount Ara- 
rat or Armenia, Noan and his three ſons 
dwelt in the eaſt, as they called it; being 
that country which lies on this fide the river 
Tygris, and was afterwards for the moſt part 
known by the name of Aſſyria; © by theſe 
the nations were divided in the earth after 
the flood.” The children of SEM went to 
ſettle in Chaldea on the other fide of the ri- 


ver; 
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ver; and in the days of EBER, who was the 
third generation from SEM, the deſcendants 
of Ham and JAHN finding it convenient to 
change their quarters, came alſo into Chaldea 
and took up their habitation in the plains of 
Shinar. Theſe, at the inſtigation of NiM- 
ROD, one of the grandſons of HAM, who was 
a mighty one in the earth, attempted to build 
a city and a tower whoſe top might reach 
unto the heaven ; as a center of union to 
their family, and the ſeat of that univerſal 
empire, which they might hope perhaps to 
make themſelves maſters of. But as this was 
a wicked race of people, ſo that the world 
ſhould not be reduced to the ſame ſtate of 
univerſal depravation that it was in before the 
flood, which from an intermixture with 
them it might be, God ſaw it neceſſary to 
come down and diſperſe them into feveral 
colonies, by dividing them into fo many lan- 
guages, or cauſing that diſcord among them, 
that made their future intercourſe impractica- 
ble; and fo rendered it impoſſible for any 
one ſpecics of idolatry to be univerſally eſtab- 
liſhed. Upon the confuſion of tongues a 
diſperſion of families naturally enſued ; and 
the reſt of them being ſcattered abroad over 
the earth, the family of EBzx till continued 
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in Chaldea and the eaſt; while the poſterity 
of JAPHET took poſſeſſion of the weſt; and 
that of Ham fat down in the intermediate 
country that lay between the other two. 
Thus I hope I have made it appear that theſe 


people were the moſt ancient of any whereof 
we have any records. 


LD. BoLINGBROKE. If I ſhould grant 
you theſe were the moſt ancient people, yet 
I might ſhew that no nation had ſuch mean 
ideas of the divinity in many reſpects as this. 
To build a world is not ſo eaſy a thing as 
many a ſpeculative architect has imagined. The 
author of the book of Geneſis begins his hiſ- 
tory by it; and tho we do not ſet to his ac- 
count the uſe which has been made of paſ- 
ſages in his narration, yet it is impoſſible to 
excule all the puerile, romantic, and abſurd 
circumitances, which nothing could produce 
but the habit of dealing in trifling traditions, 
and a moſt profound ignorance. It is impoſ- 
ſible to read, what he writ on this ſubject, 
without feeling contempt for him as a philo- 
ſopher, and horror as a divine ; for he is to 
be conſidered under both theſe characters. 
As it would be ridiculous to aflert, like the 
Thuſcan author, whom Svinas mentions 

but 
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but does not name, that Gop employed 
twelve thouſand years in creating the uni- 
verſe ; ſo is there no neceſſity of believing 
that the ſolar ſyſtem, or even this one planet 
was the work of fix days. Such precipitation 
ſeems not leſs repugnant to that general order 
of nature, which Gop eſtabliſhed and which 
he obſerves in her productions, than the day 
of reſt, which Mos Es ſuppoſes Gop to have 
taken, or which the Jews invented to make 
one of their inſtitutions more reſpectable, is 
repugnant to all the ideas we are able to frame 1. 
of the divinity *. 4 


for me to allow, that no nation had {ſuch 15 
mean ideas of the divinity in many reſpects, . 
as the people of Iſrael; and tho' you ſay you 
might ſhew it, yet you have not done fo; 
and by not having done it I may conclude 
you cannot. They are in truth the only na- 
tion, which in the firſt ages had any juſt We; 
idea of Gop at all, as the creator and the go- | 

vernor of the world. The reſt were all given 
up to idolatry and ſuperſtition, and every na- 
tion had its peculiar deity. The true Gop 
was forgotten, or almoſt loſt, in the multi- 
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plicity of falſe gods, to whom the blindneſs 
of the world aſcribed the honour and power 
due to the one ſupreme only. Not one of all 
that numerous rabble of pagan revelations in 
the ancient world, ever pretended to come 
from the firſt cauſe, or taught the worſhip of 
the one God in their public miniſtrations : 
ſo true is that obſervation which I have ſome- 
where met with, that for the Hebrew people 
alone was reſerved the honour of being initi- 
ated into the knowledge of Gop the creator 
of all things, and of being inſtructed in the 
practice of perfect piety. Nay to theſe peo- 
ple perhaps it is owing, to the various revolu- 
tions in their government, and frequent 
change of their condition, by which the know- 
ledge of their hiſtory ſpread far and near, 
that the belief of one ſupreme Gop and the 
proper worſhip of him were preſerved in any 
nation. The Gop of Iſrael was magnified 
over the Egyptians and their gods, by a ſeries 
of ſuch miracles as muſt ſtrike the utmoſt ſur- 
priſe and terror into the whole land. The 
total diſperſion of the ten tribes, and the great 
captivity of Judah under the Aſſyrians and 
Babylonians, were other events which con- 
tributed towards propagating the knowledge 
of the true Gop in the world, For by ad- 


hering 
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hering ſtedfaſtly to him, and refuſing to com- 
ply with the idolatrous worſhip of the em- 
pire, they were diſtinguiſhed by many extra- 
ordinary interpoſitions of providence, and had 
ſeveral royal proclamations and decrees in 
their favour, which bore teſtimony to the 
ſupreme power, wiſdom, and juſtice of their 
Gop. Tho the Jews were never able at once 
to convert a whole nation to their church, and 
make it the eſtabliſhed religion of their coun- 
try, yet they gained numerous proſelites to 
the knowledge and fear of the one true Gop 
in almoſt every nation: and tho we muſt al- 


low them to have been in general extremely 


ſtupid and perverſe, yet the leſs capable they 
were of inventing the great things contained 
in their books, the more apparently did theſe 
point out another author, and prove more in- 
conteſtibly that they were from above. How- 
ever, theſe people were in the hands of Gop 
a certain means of bringing others by degrees 
to the knowledge of the truth: they were 
his witneſſes, as he himſelf terms them, that 
he was Gop. The firſt production and ori- 
ginal ſtate of mankind, the hiſtory of the 
world and its government, manifeſted by fre- 
quent inter poſitions and expreſs predictions 
of the moſt remarkable events, were neceſ- 


ſary 
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fary to be known and well remembered, 
Memoirs of this, therefore, were to be kept 
ſomewhere, and in ſuch a manner, as to be 
of uſe to all ages; and this the Jews effected: 
being diſperſed among all nations, and yet 
{till kept a ſeparate people ; by which means 
theſe great truths were preſerved pure, and 
propagated to moſt parts of the earth. Their 
whole inſtitution was a ſtate of diſcipline ; 
a ſort of ſervile confinement, and tutelary re- 
gimen, conducting them by preſent temporal 
rewards and worldly profpects ; affording only 
a dark diſtant intimation of better things, and 
introducing theſe in figurative repreſentations 
by ſacrifices, types, and emblems, till they 
were able to walk by a more perfect rule. 
But now, let me atk your lordſhip, what 
were the religion and divinity of the vulgar 
in the days of heatheniſm? Some parts of 
which for their lewdneſs, and ſome for their 
barbarity, it is impoſſible to read without feel- 
ing contempt and horror. The people 
thought of their gods, much after the rate 
that the poets write of them; and their ſa- 
cred hiſtory was an account of the battles and 
quarrels, of the loves and amours of their ſe- 
veral deities. Whether this charge of ,igno- 
rance imputed to the gentile world, be true 

Or 
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or not, is a matter depending on hiſtorical 
evidence. If it be not true, there can be no 
difficulty in diſproving it: the time and place 
may be named, when and where, the true 
knowledge of Gop prevailed, and religion 
was profeſſed in its purity by the people. But 
this has not been attempted, and I may ven- 
ture to ſay it never will be, by any one who 
is acquainted with the hiſtory of the ancient 
world. 

IT may be hard perhaps to account for the 
general corruption of religion which every 
where obtained. We can ſcarce conceive 
what ſhould move men to conſecrate birds 
and beaſts and ſtocks and ſtones, and to fall 
down and worſhip them. Tho' there did 
appear in the heathen world ſome great and 
good men, it muſt be confeſſed, who were as 
lights ſhining in a dark place; yet was there 
not one found amongſt them able to extricate 


himſelf from the ſuperſtitions of his country; 


much leſs to reduce the people to a practice 
conſonant to the pure principles of natural 
religion: and it is an obſervation true in itſelf, 
and of great weight in this caſe, that not one 
of the moſt refined philoſophers, thoſe men 
of admired knowledge and genius, ever con- 
verted any ſingle village or perſon from their 
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idolatrous ſuperſtitions: on the contrary, 
they all meanly ſubmitted and conformed to 
the eſtabliſhed idolatry of. their reſpective 
countries, exhorting others to do the ſame. 
But this was not the caſe of Mosts ; who as 
contemptible a philoſopher, and as ſhocking 
a divine as your lordſhip repreſents him, was 
the only one who taught the exiſtence of a 
ſupreme intelligence, as the maker, preſerver, 
and governor of the world. 
I, you had given an inſtance of the puerile, 
abſurd, and romantic circumſtances which 
you ſet to the account of Moss, it would 
have been eaſier for me to refute the charge. 
As it is, I muſt proceed upon conjecture. 
Your favourite STRABo has tranſmitted a very 
different idea of this excellent legiſlator ; and 
he muſt have ſpent his time but ill in Egypt, 
from whence the greateſt part of the world 
derived their policy and religion, ſuppoſing 
him to have had no divine aſſiſtance, if he 
was ſuch a wretched philoſopher and divine 
as you repreſent him. It is true he begins his 
hiſtory with the creation of the world, but 
not as a ſpeculative architect who built it. 
The account was handed down to him by 
'tradition from the firſt inhabitants ; to whom, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Gop himſelf 
9 revealed 
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revealed it. For this infant ſtate of the world 
muſt neceſſarily ſtand in need of his eſpecial 
guidance and protection. The firſt inhabi- 
tants could have no very perfect notions of 
his nature and providence; nor had they 
much leiſure for ſpeculation and refinement 
in theſe ſubjects. Frequent intercourſe then 
with the deity might be neceſſary to keep up 
a tolerable ſenſe of religion among them, to 
ſecure obedience to divine inſtitutions : and 
that the almighty did not appear fo frequent- 
ly as was neceſſary, or fit to anſwer this end, 
cannot be concluded from the filence of thoſe 
very ſhort accounts we have in ſacred hiſtory. 
We muſt remember that the firſt inhabitants 
having made no obſervations, and being ab- 
ſolutely without experience, they could know 
no more of any thing than what was revealed 
to them by Gop ; and there was no neceſſity 
that he ſhould reveal more knowledge to 
them than was at preſent to be uſed. The 
deſign of knowledge is not to amule us or fill 
our heads with notions, but to ſerve and di- 
rect us in the affairs of life: nor was it any 
imperfection in the firſt inhabitants that they 
were ignorant of the nature of things; if we 
ſuppoſe they had a certain way to come to 
that knowledge when they had occaſion for 
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it. Whether Gop did not reveal to Apam, 
and he to his deſcendants, more particulars 
of the creation than we find recorded by Mo- 
SES, is what no body can tell: we may be 
ſure they had informations that were ſuffi- 
cient for that infant ſtate of the world, and 
adapted to their wants. Mankind are not, 
your lordſhip knows, nor ever have been ca- 
pable of entering into the depth of knowledge 
all at once; of receiving a whole ſyſtem of 
natural or moral truths together ; but muſt 
belet into them by degrees, and have them 
communicated by little and little as they are 
able to bear it. Beſides, whatever traditions 
might come down to Moss of the firſt crea- 
tion, it was not his buſineſs, in giving a hiſ- 
tory of the origin and deſcent of the jewiſh 
people, to teach them philoſophy and natu- 
ral ſcience. The great point was to inſtil 
the principles of theology, to teach them the 
exiſtence of one ſupreme and ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, from whom every thing in the viſible 
world was originally derived : in oppoſition 
to the polytheiſm and idolatry of the nations 
round about. Your lordſhip however ar- 
raigns the philoſophy of Moses perhaps very 
unjuſtly : his account relates primarily, and I 


think ſolely, to the formation of the earth ; 
he 
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he ſays nothing of the univerſe, nor of any 
other part of it; and he wrote in a way that 
was moſt adapted to their ſenſes, rather as 
things appeared than as they were, making 
uſe of popular expreſſions and forms of 
ſpeech; and except theſe I know of no- 
thing in the moſaic hiſtory, which is not con- 
ſiſtent with the preſent notions of philoſophy. 
I preſume, my lord, your great objection to 
his ſyſtem, is Gop's ordaining light, and cau- 
ſing the earth to bring forth pra, the herb 
vielding ſeed and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after its kind, before the ſun and the moon 
are repreſented to be made. Eut if you would 
conſider that he has placed the heaven be- 
fore the earth, when he tells us that in the 
beginning Gop created them both, it is pro- 
bable the ſeveral celeſtial ſyſtems were firſt 
created ; and that the chaotic atmoſphere 
being by the divine breath or wind cleared 
of all its groſs and noxious vapours, the ſun 
broke out in its full ſplendor, and the moon 
ſupplied his place; and that they both alter- 
natcly enlg\:tencd the whole earth on the 
fourth day of the creation, It 1s probable 
that they then took poſſeſſion of their govern- 
ment, by the annual motion of the earth (to 
be ſupported and directed ever after by the 
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gravitating force of the ſun) and by the men- 
ſtrual motion of the moon about the earth 
at the ſame time. It is ſaid indeed that Gop 
made two great lights, the ſun and moon, 
on. the fourth day ; but the original word, 
which is rendered ©& made,” fignifies alſo 
conſtituted or appointed. Thus they pro- 
perly became a ſun and moon to the earth 
from the poſition Gop had placed it in, with- 
out ſuppoſing them to be created when they 
ſhone firſt upon the earth, and were to rule 
over the day and over the night. They 
might have been created many ages for any 
thing that appears to the contrary in the mo- 
ſuic ſyſtem : and indeed Mos Es intimates that 
the fous tain of light was created before, b 
Gop's commanding there ſhould be light in 
the beginning of the creation, whilſt the 
earth remained a chaos, and before any other 
part of the terreſtrial ſyſtem had any form. 
I Have often heard it objected to the truth 
of this account in the moſaic hiſtory, that 
there ſhould be ſuch a gradual progreſs in the 
formation of the material world, for the 
ſpace of fix days, when with the fame faci- 
lity Gop might have created it in an inſtant : 
but this having been ſhewn to be no way re- 
pugnant to Gop's wiſdom, your lordſhip has 
turned 
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turned the tables, and tell us it is a precipi- 
tation repugnant to the general order of na- 
ture. But this is a point in which realon can 
go but a little way. It 1s conformable to 
our experience, and to the ideas we have of 
the ſupreme intelligence, that he ſhould al- 
ways employ the moſt ſimple and ready 
means towards effecting his deſign: and to 
reaſon from what is now the general order of 
nature, to what it was at the firſt formation 
of things, ſeems to me an abſurdity, I muſt 
confeſs. It ſeems likewiſe a contradiction to 
what your lordſhip has likewiſe faid ; © that 
** when we ſpeak of the world, the work of 
© Gop, we mult not conceive it to have been 
© made by a laborious progreſſion; we muft 
* conceive, on the contrary, as well as we 
* can, that Gop willed it to exiſt, and it ex- 
« jſted “ . When man was created it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould find herbs and fruits 
ready prepared for his ſuſtenance and plea- 
ſure, without waiting for their production in 
the courſe of things as it is at preſent : and 
accordingly we find that the inanimate crea- 
tion being finiſhed, and the earth having been 
made ready for the habitation of creatures en- 
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gravitating force of the ſun) and by the men- 
ſtrual motion of the moon about the earth 
at the ſame time. It is ſaid indeed that Gop 
made two great lights, the ſun and moon, 
on. the fourth day ; but the original word, 
which is rendered © made,” fignifies alſo 
conſtituted or appointed. Thus they pro- 
perly became a ſun and moon to the earth 
from the poſition Gop had placed it in, with- 
out ſuppoſing them to be created when they 
ſhone firſt upon the earth, and were to rule 
over the day and over the night. They 
might have been created many ages for any 
thing that appears to the contrary in the mo- 
ſic ſyſtem : and indeed Moss intimates that 
the fou..tain of light was created before, by 
 Gop's commanding there ſhould be light in 
the beginning of the creation, whilſt the 
earth remained a chaos, and before any other 
part of the terreſtrial ſyſtem had any form. 
I HAvE often heard it objected to the truth 
of this account in the moſaic hiſtory, that 
there ſhould be ſuch a gradual progreſs in the 
formation of the material world, for the 
ſpace of fix days, when with the ſame faci- 
lity Gop might have created it in an inſtant : 
but this having been ſhewn to be no way re- 
pugnant to Gop's wiſdom, your lordſhip has 
turned 
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turned the tables, and tell us it is a precipi- 
tation repugnant to the general order of na- 
ture. But this is a point in which reaſon can 
go but a little way. It is conformable to 
our experience, and to the ideas we have of 
the ſupreme intelligence, that he ſhould al- 
ways employ the moſt ſimple and ready 
means towards effecting his deſign: and to 
reaſon from what is now the general order of 
nature, to what it was at the firſt formation 
of things, ſeems to me an abſurdity, I muſt 
confeſs. It ſeems likewiſe a contradiction to 
what your lordſhip has likewiſe faid ; © that 
** when we ſpeak of the world, the work of 
©* Gop, we mult not conceive it to have been 
© made by a laborious progreſſion; we muſt 
* conceive, on the contrary, as well as we 
can, that Gop willed it to exiſt, and it ex- 
cc iſted “x . When man was created it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould find herbs and fruits 
ready prepared for his ſuſtenance and plea- 
ſure, without waiting for their production in 
the courſe of things as it is at preſent: and 
accordingly we find that the inanimate crea- 
tion being finiſhed, and the earth having been 
made ready for the habitation of creatures en- 
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dued with life, then fiſh and fowls and land 


animals were brought forth, before man and 
woman were created. Beſides; there being 
no medium between non- exiſtence and a ſtate 
of exiſtence, it cannot poſſibly be conceived, 
how any thing that did not exiſt before ſhould 
be brought gradually into being ; or what 
is much to the ſame purpoſe, how matter, to 
which extenſion is eſſential, could partly be, 
and partly not be extended at the ſame time. 
And as your lordſhip has ſaid, © the creation 
« of a man or of an angel in the works of 
« Gop,” ſo I would add of a whole planeta- 
ry world, © 1s not more conſiderable than the 
te creation of the meaneſt inſect ; nor requires 
ce that the divine energy ſhould be exerted 
« 1n a longer and more operoſe proceſs of na- 
© ture.” But we may obſerve that the 
power of Gop is more vilible, and apt to 
ſtrike the mind more forcibly, when we con- 
ceive him forming any conſiderable part of 
the world by an immediate command, than 
when the formation of it is the reſult of a 
long and neceſlary chain of cauſes ; even tho 
we caſt our eyes forward till we diſcover the 
firſt link of it in his hand. The remark of 
LoxnGINUus, that Moses ſpake after a manner 
becoming the majeſty of Gop, when he re- 

preſented 


Derne 
preſented him as producing all things by the 


ſole power of his word, was founded on the 
ſame conſideration. But without appealing 
to the authority of men of learning, our ap- 
prehenſions of the divine power muſt needs 
be more awakening, when we are told Gop 
only faid, © let it be, and it was ſo; he 
* ſpake and things were done; he command- 
e ed and they were created ;” than when a 
philoſopher coldly tells us, that having given 
motion and ſecd to certain particles of matter, 
Gop produced all things in a long tra& of 

time, in the preſent order and ſituation. 
Your lordſhip moreover, I think, objects 
to the day of reſt, which Moss ſpeaks of, 
as a repugnance to our ideas of the divinity. 
It we ſuppoſe the world to have been created 
in any certain number of days, at the end of 
ſuch creation the work of Gop mult ceaſe : 
at leaſt ſo it muſt be expreſſed to adapt it to 
our conceptions. If it- was reaſonable in 
the nature of the thing, that one day in ſeven 
{hould be appropriated as holy to Gop in me- 
mory of the creation, it was equally as reaſon- 
able that the world ſhould have been formed 
in the gradual progreſs of fix days. Our 
reaſon, I will grant, could not perhaps have 
determined preciſely and after an inconteſtible 
L 3 manner, 
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manner, why one day in ſeven, rather than 
in fix or ſixteen, ſhould have been appointed 
as ſacred to religious uſes: but it was fit that 
there ſhould be a particular deſignation of 
ſome days to this end, whoſe return ſhould 
neither be too frequent, nor at too great a 
diſtance: and even in a human way of judg- 
ing, there are equal grounds at leaſt for the 
appropriating one day in ſeven, as of any 
other day, to the folemn worſhip of Gop. 
Why then ſhould it be thought repugnant to 
our ideas of the divinity, to ſay that Gop 
having created the terreſtrial ſyſtem in fix 
days, he ceaſed from his operations, and ap- 
pointed that every ſeventh day ſhould be a 
day of reſt, and ſanctified? Why ſhould it 
be thought incredible, that amongſt a peo- 
ple inclined to idolatry, there ſhould be a 
ſtanding memorial appointed of the creation, 
and of the great inviſible cauſe : that the hu- 
man mind might be thereby diſpoſed to ac- 
knowledgment, and ſubmiſſion, to adoration, 
and dependance on him ? For all that we 
know of the nature and modification of the 
SELF-ExIsTENT MinD, that may poſhbly 
be the only tribute which may be acceptable 
to him. Nay as wiſe as we profeſs ourſelves, 
for all that we know of the Human Mind, 

that 
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that may poſſibly be the only exerciſe, which 
is proper to qualify ſuch a being as man, to 
deſire and enjoy a nearer union with his Gop. 
This however, I believe, is certain, that the 
human mind requires more forms and me- 
diums than the pride of human reaſon ſeems 
willing to allow. The gentile world he 
knew would be all idolaters, and that his own 
people would be ſtrongly inclined to follow 
them, even in the beſt and pureſt ages. 
There would be a proneneſs in human nature 
to let go the faith and knowledge of their 
maker, to lean every man to his own under- 
ſtanding, and to exclude the providence of 
Gop and his moral government out of the 
world. Therefore a ſtated time of ſolemn 
worſhip, in which we might often impreſs 
the mind with a ſenſe of Gop's goodneſs, of 
our own dependance on him, and with the 
affections of love and gratitude, ſeems to me, 
I muſt own, ſo far from being a repugnance 
to our ideas of the divinity, that I think it a 
mark of his wiſdom as well as goodneſs : and 
had it not been for ſuch an appointment, and 
for the books of ſcripture, which it is now 
become ſo faſhionable to neglect and to ſpeak 
of with contempt, I believe our natural reli- 
gion ſo much boaſted of, would have been, 
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like that of the pagan world, a natural blind- 
neſs. 


Lp. BoLINGBROKE. Our ideas, Sir, of 
divinity I find are different; and it is there- 
fore no wonder that our opinions on this ſub- 
ject do not agree. It has been ſaid truly 
enough, that the court of Rome has eſtabliſh- 
ed many maxims and claims of right, by at- 
firming them conitantly and boldly againſt 
evident exiſting proofs of the contrary. The 


Jewiſh and the chriſtian church have pro- 


ceeded by the ſame rule of policy, and the 
authority of the Pentateuch, to ſay nothing 
now of the other books of the Old Teſtament, 
has been eſtabliſhed entirely and ſolely on the 
affirmation of the Jews, or at beſt, on ſeem- 
ing and equivocal proofs, ſuch as Jos:PHUs 
brings,againſt ſuch evident marks of falſhood 
as can be objected to no other writings, ex- 
cept to profeſſed romances, nor even always 
to them, 

IT was the pride of the Jews to believe 
themſelves, and to make others believe if 
they could, not only that their nation was the 
elect people of Gop, but that it was of an im- 
menſe antiquity, and that they poſſeſſed the 
moſt ancient of all authentic records, Josk- 

PHUS 
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puus (who had as much of this pride about 
him as any Jew or Phariſee of them all, and 
who ſtuck as little at any abſurdity, as any 
ancient or modern rabbin) endeavoured to 
promote theſe opinions among the Greeks 
and the Romans by his writings, tho with 
very little ſucceſs. Chriſtian doors had a 
better motive than that of mere ambition, 
tho it was not quite foreign from ambition 
neither, to ſupport the authority of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether JesUs CHRIST, or ST. 
Paur, aboliſhed the ceremonial law of Mo- 
SES, or whether the former grafted on this 
law, as the latter thought fit to graft on his 
goſpel, let us leave it to divines to decide, In 
all caſes chriſtianity was founded on judaiſm, 
and the New Teſtament ſuppoſes the truth 
of the Old. Our divines, therefore, are 
obliged to ſupport the Old, as well as they 
can, in order to ſupport the New * 


MR. BoyLE. I ſhould have been extreme- 
ly glad if your lordſhip had not dealt only in 
generals when you attack the Pentateuch ; 
and that you would have given ſome inſtan- 
ces of thoſe evident marks of falſhood in it as 
can be objected to no other writings, except 
| * V, III. p. 271, 2 

to 
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to profeſſed romances, nor even always to 
them. It had been eaſy for you, no doubt, 
to have produced ſome of theſe marks; and 
to affirm it only, without attempting to prove 
it, you muſt own yourſelf is a very looſe way 
of debate; and by others will be conſtrued 
into an impoſſibility of producing any. I 
have already ſhewn your lordſhip that the 
Pentateuch is not eſtabliſhed entirely and 
ſolely on the affirmation of the Jews, or at 
beſt, on ſeeming and equivocal proofs. For 
beſides the conſtant teſtimony of the whole 
nation to whom the moſaic law was given, 
and who regarded it with great veneration as 
the rule of their polity, all other nations, that 
had occaſion to mention them, aſcribed theſe 
writings always to Moses as the author. And 
yet I think the affirmation of the Jews alone, 
if it is conſidered in all its circumſtances, as 
lying a race as you call them, 1s ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the authority of the books of Moses. 
Let us ſuppoſe them, if you will, to have 
been the moſt ignorant ſuperſtitious genera- 
tion of men that ever lived upon earth ; yet 
if you will allow that they had their ſenſes 
at all, and could only tell what was done 
before their eyes, they could certainly then 
know What was done in Egypt, at the red ſea, 

and 
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and in the wilderneſs; which Moss told 
them were done in their own ſight. Could 
they, do you think, have been perſuaded, 
that they were brought out of Egypt by ſuch 
a ſeries of mighty ſtupendous acts done in 
their view ; that they had paſſed thro the red 
ſea as on dry land, whilſt they ſaw the army 
that followed them overwhelmed in the wa- 
ters; that when they were ready to periſh with 
thirſt in the wilderneſs, Moses only ſtruck 
the rock in their ſight and the waters guſhed 
out like a river ; that they were preſent when 


the law was promulgated with ſuch amazing. 


ſolemnity ; that they had been fed in the bar- 


ren wilderneſs, for forty years together, by 
bread that fell from heaven fix days in a 
week; and that they themſelves had gathered 


it and lived upon it all along; I ſay, my lord, 
could a whole nation have poſſibly been made 
to believe, that all theſe things had happened 
to themſelves, and in their own fight, if it 
had not been ſo? This is fo wild and extra- 
vagant a ſuppoſition, that one cannotconceive 
a greater abſurdity. Nor is it leis abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that ſo wiſe a man as Moss, would 


have taken ſuch a way as this of dealing with 


them, and appealed to them concerning facts, 
of the falſhood of which the whole nation 


could 
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could have been convinced, if they had not 
been true. This would have been moſt cer- 
tainly the readieſt way in the world to defeat 
his own deſign, by putting the credit of his 
miſſion, and the authority of his laws, upon 
facts of ſo public a nature, which it was the 
eaſteſt thing to contradict, and which the 
meaneſt of the people mult have known to 
be falſe. The frequent murmurings againſt 
Moss, and the oppoſition made to his au- 
thority and his laws, many of which are con- 
trary to their prejudices and cuſtoms, ſhew 
that it would not have been eaſy to manage 
them, if they had not been fully convinced 
that all thoſe facts to which he appealed were 
true, His pathetic exhortations to the people, 
not long before his death, are founded on 
theſe facts, have a conſtant reference to them, 
and have all the marks of truth and ſeriouſ- 
neſs that any thing can have. He com- 
manded the people to acquaint themſelves 
with the laws which he had given them in 
God's name, to teach them diligently to 
their children, and to inſtru them in the 
great things that he had done in atteſtation of 
thoſe laws. Accordingly we find the 'me- 
mory of theſe facts was ſtill preſerved, and 
the truth of them acknowledged, by the 

| whole 
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whole nation; and that in the time of their 
greateſt degeneracy and under all the revolu- 
tions of their government. For in all their 
public monuments, in all the writings that 
were publiſhed among them in different ages, 
there is a conſtant reference, not only to theſe 
laws as given by Moses to their nation, but 


to the wonderful facts alſo that were done, 


in atteſtation of theſe laws, as of undoubted 
credit. 


RECOLLECT now, my lord, the manner 
in which they are treated by this lawgiver. 
He objects to them every where without any 
abatement, and with all the ſharpneſs which 
they deſerved, their diſtruſt, their murmur- 
ing, their ingratitude, ;their gluttony, incon- 
ſtancy, and infidelity, their abominable idola- 
tries, continual relapſes, and many other 
heinous crimes. Recollect, a little further, 
the almoſt innumerable multitude of cere- 
monies and precepts which were very rigo- 
rous; and the impatient haughty and intrac- 
table humour of theſe people, who were al- 
ways ready for rebellion. And can you be- 
lieve that ſuch a people ſhould freely conſent 
to receive from Moses, or from any perſon 
whatever, an hiſtory that makes them ſo in- 
famous, together with fo many laws ſo in- 

conventent 
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convenient and ſo ſevere, if they had not 
been fully convinced by their own eyes of the 
truth of all the facts contained in the books 
of Moss? Can you poſſibly attribute to 
any other cauſe than the full aſſurance which 
they had of the truth of their religion, that 
extreme contempt they ſhewed of all foreign 
nations, and the ſtrong affection their poſterity 
always teſtified for their laws? It is alto- 
gether inconceivable, that the poſterity of 
this people, who are not a jot behind them 
in wickedneſs, ſhould ſtill obſerve, and prac- 
tiſe ſo. ſuperſtitiouſly, ſo many tedious ceremo- 
nies, if their forefathers, who were ſpectators 
of all the ſupernatural events which confirmed 
the inſtitution of them, had not ſtrongly in- 
culcated their divine authority, and by their 
reiterated aſſertions rendered the tradition ſo 
firm and conſtant, that it is ſtill preſerved to 
this day in a ſurpriſing manner. 

As your lordſhip has not inſtanced in the 
evident maſks of falſhood which you charge 
upon the Pentateuch, and ſuch as can be ob- 
jected, you ſay, to no other writings except 
romances, I might leave the argument here. 
But I will go a little further. I will ſtrengthen 
the evidence for the divine authority of the 
jewiſh law, by obſerving that a common- 

9 wealth 
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wealth was eſtabliſhed upon it: and if it was 
eſtabliſhed immediately by Moss, when the 
facts that declared his miſſion were done, or 
while they were freſh in the people's mind, 
the truth of the moſaic revelation muſt be 
hereby proved. But if this eſtabliſhment 
was actually made afterwards, and only pre- 
tended to be made in the time of Moss, and 
by virtue of certain miraculous works, attri- 
buted to, but not really done by him; then 
all the Jews to a man, in the age when ſuch 
a pretence was advanced, would have been 
able to detect the falſhood and vanity of it. 
Some of them perhaps, I will grant you, 
might have ſuffered themſelves to have been 
impoſed upon for the honour of their nation; 
if their hiſtory can be ſaid to be for their ho- 
nour, as I think it cannot; but it is impoſſible 
that ſo groſs an impoſition could univerſally 
have obtained among them; and if it could, 
that the nations about them would not have 
diſcovered and expoſed the cheat. 

Von lordſhip, I find, is willing to grant 
now, that whether  Jesus CHRIST, or ST. 
Paul aboliſhed the ceremonial law of Moszs, 
or whether the former grafted on this law, 
in all caſes chriſtianity was founded on ju- 


daiſm ; whereas, you ſaid a little while ago, 
that 
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that it was ſo only in one ſenſe, which was 
referring to it, and ſuppoſing the truth of it ; 
but that it was ſo far from being founded on 
the authority of the Old Teſtament, that it 
is quite independent on it. I ſaid then, as I 
ſaid now, that it was founded on it in every 
ſenſe of that word ; our Saviout having been 
pointed out, typified and prophecied of in the 
former, and appearing in the time and charac- 
ter thus ſpoken of in the latter; and that to- 
gether they contain one uniform conſiſtent 
ſcheme of divine providence. Whoever con- 
ſiders them in any other light, may be ſaid to 
know little of the books of ſcripture. 


LD. Bol IN GBRORRH. Suppoſe for the ſake 
of argument I ſhould give this point up to 
you, and for the ſame reaſon ſhould not diſ- 
pute the antiquity of the moſaic hiſtory :---yet 
let me atk you, Sir, what materials Mosxs 
could have before him when he writ the 
book of Genefis, which is in ſome ſort a pre- 
face to the Pentateuch, or at leaſt the firſt 
chapters of it, wherein he relates moſt cir- 
cumſtantially the creation of the world, and 
the whole progreſs of that great event ? Di- 
vines, I know, have their anſwer ready. 
Moss was not a cotemporary author, but he 


8 might 
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might write upon cotemporary authority. 
Twenty-five centuries paſſed indeed between 
the creation and him, but his materials were 
notwithſtanding that extremely freſh and au- 
thentic; ſince they muſt have gone thro very 
few hands, in ages when men lived ſo long, 
to come into his, whether we ſuppoſe them 
written or unwritten. This may be ſaid, it 
has been often ſaid, and always very weakly 
to the purpoſe that is mentioned here ; for if 
Moss had taken his materials from the 
mouth of Apam himſelf, they would not 
have been ſufficient vouchers of all that he 
relates. ADAM might have related to him 
the paſſages of the ſixth day, ſomething even 
of his own creation, at leaſt from the mo- 
ment that Gop breathed into his noſtrils the 
breath of life; but Ap aM could have told 
him nothing that preceded this, even on the 
ſixth day, nor by conſequence on the other 
five, wherein the whole material world was 
created. Moss therefore notwithſtanding 
his antiquity may afford an inſtance in proof 
of the univerſality of the tradition but no 
more. His writings afford no hiſtorical evi- 
dence “. 
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Ma. BoyLe. I have already obſerved to 
your lordſhip in the courſe of this debate, 
what I think might very well have made 
your queſtion needleſs, about the materials 
which Moss could have before him when 
he writ the Pentateuch. But as it is ſuch an 
anſwer as you ſay divines have ready, and yet 
is a very weak one to the purpoſe here; I 
will add, thatas Adam might communicate 
to his children, what he himſelf knew of the 
| tranſactions, relating to his own, and the crea- 
tion of things about him; ſo it is probable 
-- that he held a conſtant communication with 
his maker, during the firſt ſtage of his being; 
and that he had a revelation made him of the 
manner, in which, this planet and its inhabitants 
and furniture were formed at firſt by the ſu- 
preme intelligence. Without ſome ſuch com- 
munication, it is not poſſible to conceive, 
how the firſt men ſhould become acquainted 
with the end of their being, the nature of 
their happinets, or the means of attaining 
either : for it does not ſeem that theſe were 
to be known by reaſon, in a natural way, ſo 
ſoon as their occaſions required the know- 
ledge of it, Could it be known however by 
reafon, ſo ſoon as it was neceſſary for man to 
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know it, what of all the variety which he 
ſaw was good for food? From what princi- 
ple can we gueſs the moſt perfect and acute 
underſtanding could penetrate into the na- 
ture of all things about him; as likewiſe 
into the nacure of his own body, with all the 
ends and uſes, the motion and diſpofition of 
every part; and that too in fo ſhort a time, 
as nature can be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt without 
food ? If this is reaſonable o conjecture in 
the caſe of his food, is it not as reafonable to 
conclude likewiſe, that he might have the 
ſame revelation, for reaſon could never ſhew 
it, of the original and formation of all things 
round him; in order to give him proper no- 
tions of the wiſdom power and goodneſs of 
the creator, and that men ſhould be thankful 
and obedient to him. * We need put our 
<« imagination to no great efforts, to uſe an 
expreſſion of your lordſhip's, © to believe 
ce that all this might be, and if it might be, 
« we may ſuppoſe it was.” There is no oc- 
caſion however to confine the materials which 
Mosrs had of the work of creation, or of 
the ſubſequent part of that hiſtory before his 
time, to a tradition handed down from 
ADaM. We ſee in the ſequel, that Mosks 
was highly favoured and diſtinguiſhed by 
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God, after a very unuſual manner. He had 
a power of working miracles, and foretelling 
things to come; and with the ſame divine 
aſſiſtance he might give us the hiſtory that we 
have in the book of Geneſis. Nor is there 
any greater improbability that he ſhould be 
favoured with ſuch aſſiſtance, who was to 
write the hiſtory of the people of Gop, that 
he might give a true account of paſt events, 
than that he might foretel events to come. 
From the face of the hiſtory it ſeems probable 
that he had ſuch divine aſſiſtance; and this 
being ſuppoſed, the writings of Mosxs afford 
the beſt hiſtorical evidence : and if this is not 
ſuppoſed, and he is allowed to be only under 
the ſame influence with other inſpired wri- 
ters, not to deviate from the truth, yet ſtill 
his evidence 1s authentic, 


Lp. BoLiNGBROKE, Let us judge, Sir, 
if you pleaſe, of Moses, as we ſhould judge 
of any other hiſtorian. Now to conſtitute 
the authentſcity of any hiſtory, theſe are ſome 
of the conditions neceſſary. It muſt be writ 
by a cotemporary author, or by one who 
i ad cotemporary materials in his hands. It 
mult have been publiſhed among men who 
were able to judge of the capacity of the 


author, 
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author, and of the authenticity of the memo- 
rials on which he writ. Nothing repugnant 
to the univerſai experience of mankind muſt 
be contained in it. The principal facts at 
leaſt which it contains, muſt be confirmed 
by collateral teſtimony; that is, by the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who had no common intereſt 
of country, of religion, or of profeſſion, to 
diſguiſe or falſify the truth. That Mosrs 
was not a cotemporary author is allowed, and 
that he could have no cotemporary authority 
for the greateſt part of what he advanced 
concerning the creation, is proved, Thus 
far then his writings have no hiſtorical au- 
thenticity. Let us ſee whether they have it 
in any other of the reſpects which I have 
mentioned. Were they publiſhed among 
people able to judge of them and their au- 
thor ? HugTivs, who writ an evangelical 
demonſtration, and died a ſceptic, admits in 
his demonſtration, that a book to be deemed 
authentic, muſt have been received as ſuch, 
in the age which followed immediately the 
publication of it, and in all the ages which 
followed this. Has it been ſufficiently proved, 
that the moſaical hiſtory was fo received? 
I believe not. There was, it is ſaid, by AB- 
BADIE, I think, a law of Moss before Es- 
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DRASs, before JosiAn, and even before DA- 
VID, ſince this famous prophet and king 
ſpeaks continually of the law of Gop, and 
fince all the other prophets quote the moſt 
important paſſages of Deuteronomy. The 
Pentateuch too muſt have been in their hands, 
ſince they ſhew very clearly, that they had 
an exact knowledge of the facts contained in 
Geneſis; the leaſt circumſtances of which 
are referred to by them as circumſtances that 
no man could be ignorant of. If Moses 
writ the hiſtory contained in the book of Ge- 
neſis, he writ all the other books that com- 
poſe the Pentateuch. ABBAD1t aſſumes 
that this cannot be denied, and that Moss 
muſt needs have been a good ſcribe, ſince it 
was he who recorded in writing, the words 
of the covenant made at Horeb. 

IT would be hard to find an example of 
greater trifling: for when we have allowed 
that the authors of the Old Teſtament from 
Davip down to EsDRas, ſpeak not only of 
the law, but refer to many of the facts related 
in the Pentateuch, it will not follow neceſ- 
farily that the Pentateuch, which we have 
in our hands, was publiſhed in the time of 
Moss or immediately after it. Much of 
the hiſtory, and ſome of the law, perhaps, 

con- 
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contained in the writings aſcribed to Moss, 
came down to thoſe who quote them by tra- 
ditions of uncertain original, tho they were 
all alike aſcribed by the Jews to the ſame le- 
giſlator. This cannot appear improbable to 
any one who conſiders, that . eſtabliſhments 
faid to be made according to the law of Mo- 
SES, when the cuſtom. of reading this law 
once in ſeven years to the people was neg- 
lected, and when they had actually no body 
of law extant amongſt them, are mentioned 
ſometimes in the Bible. This had been the 
caſe when HiLK1an found the law in the 
temple, which had been loſt long before, and 
continued to be ſo, during the firſt eighteen 
or twenty years of good Jos1Aan's reign. That 
the book thus found, contained nothing but 
the law of Moss, ſtrictly ſo called, or than 
the recapitulation of it made in Deuteronomy, 
not the moſaical hiſtory, we may, nay we 
muſt conclude, from the little time that the 
reading the book in the preſence of the king, 
and before it was ſent by his order to the pro- 
pheteſs HULpan, took up “. 


Mx. BovyLEe. I am really ſurpriſed, my 
lord, to find you who talk fo much of the 
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preciſion of words, blending together in one 
appellation things ſo very different in them- 
ſelves. In order to judge of Mosxs as you 
would of any other hiſtorian, you lay down 
the conditions neceſſary to the authenticity of 
any hiſtory : and the firſt you ſay is, that it 
ſhould be writ by a cotemporary author, or 
by one who had cotemporary materials in his 
hands. You aſſume then, which is granted, 
that Moses was no cotemporary author with 
the creation ; and aſſuming further, which 
is not granted, and you know is not, that he 
could have no cotemporary authority for the 
greateſt part of what he advanced concerning 
the creation, you conclude that thus far his 
writings have no hiſtorical authenticity. But 
ſuppoſe I ſhould grant that he had no cotem- 


porary authority for what he advanced about 


the creation, is this a way of reaſoning that 
you expect I ſhould admit? Or can your 
lordſhip be in earneſt with an argument, in 
which there 1s not in the premiſes what you 
have put into the concluſion ? In other words 
your argument is this. Moss has wrote a 
hiſtory in five books which is called the Pen- 


tateuch ; the condition of an authentic hiſ- 


tory, is, that the author ſhould be cotempo- 
rary, or have cotemporary authority; Mosrs 
was 
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was not cotemporary with the creation, nor 
had cotemporary authority for what he re- 
lates of it in the two firſt chapters of the book 
of Geneſis; and therefore, pray my lord cb- 
{ſerve your concluſion, the reſt of that book 
and the other four books of Moss have no 
hiſtorical authenticity. I ſhould not have 
expected ſuch a way of reaſoning as this, 
from one of your lordſhip's great abilities: 
and if you will keep to the preciſion you in- 
{iſt upon with others, you could have con- 
cluded only againſt a very ſmall part of the 
moſaic hiſtory ; even if we ſhould allow that 
he could have no cotemporary authority for 
it. But Ihavejuſt ſhewn you how he might 
have a divine authority, or at leaſt an autho- 
rity that he ſhould not err; and if this will 
not be allowed, how he might have the ac- 
count of the creation eaſily from the deſ- 
cendants of ApAMu. The memory of the 
facts, in the remaining part of the book of 
Geneſis, might very well have been preſerved 
by unqueſtionable tradition; becauſe it paſ- 
ſed thro ſo few hands that it could not eafily 
have been altered nor corrupted. The book 
of Geneſis, and the other books, are written 
after a different manner; he is very ſhort 
upon every thing that paſled before his time, 

and 
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and more prolix in the other part in which he 
himſelf was the chief actor. 80 that this, 
your lordſhip muſt obſerve, was not wrote 
by a cotemporary author, but by the man 
who was himſelf the principal perſon con- 
cerned in the hiſtory ; and therefore, I hope 
you will allow, that this will give an authen- 
ticity, to the greateſt part of the writings of 
Mosks, which few other writings can have. 
LET us now proceed to the next condition 
which you lay down as neceſſary to the au- 
thenticity of hiſtory; and ſee whether you 


.. uſe any more candour in the application of it 


to the books of Mos Es. It muſt have been 
publiſhed, you ſay, among men who were 
able to judge of the capacity of the author, 
and of the authenticity of the memorials on 
which he writ. On this head you aſk, whe- 
ther the moſaic writings were publiſhed 
among people able to judge of them and of 
their author? I anſwer, yes, they were. As 
tho you were aware of the truth of ſuch an 
anſwer, you immediately amplify your con- 
dition, by the authority of HuzT1us, who 
writ an evangelical demonſtration, and, you 
ſay, died a ſceptic. I have red the life of this 
great author, with ſome attention and much 
pleaſure; and I think I can be poſitive, that 

there 
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there is no foundation in it for ſuch a cha- 
rater of him. He ſpent two or three hours 


every day, for the laſt thirty years of his life, 
in writing notes upon the ſcripture. He di- 
vided his time between devotion and ſtudy ; 
and employed the laſt hours of it before his 
death, in which he had all the vigour of his 
genius and memory, in acts of piety. If theſe 
are the marks of a ſceptic, may all ſceptics 
die as he did !—But to return from this di- 
greſſion. HueT1vs, you ſay, admits, that a 
book to be deemed authentic, muſt have been 
received as ſuch, in the age which followed 
immediately the publication of it, and in all 
the ages which followed this: and you be- 
lieve it has not been proved ſufficiently that 
the moſaical hiſtory was ſo received. Now 
to this I might anſwer, that I think it has been 
proved, as far as that any book was written 
by any author under whoſe name it goes, 
that Moss wrote the hiſtory aſcribed to him: 
and if he wrote it, it was certainly wrote and 
publiſhed at the very time in which the mi- 
raculous facts were ſaid to be done. For the 
facts were of ſuch a nature, as I have before 
obſerved to you, that it was impoſſible the 
people ſhould not know whether they had 
really happened or not; nor was it leſs im- 

poſſible 


. r 
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poſſible to impoſe them upon the Iſraelites as 
true, if they had not known them to be true. 

Your lordſhip ſays, that much of the hiſ- 
tory, and ſome of the law contained in the 
books aſgribed to Mosrs, came down to thoſe. 
who quote them by traditions of uncertain 
original. But where does your lordſhip find 
this proved, or even aſſerted, upon any au- 
thority beſides your own? © Great men,” 
you obſerve rightly, © take great liberties, 
e and expect to be believed on their word :” 
but I have your own authority againſt your- 


.. ſelf in this caſe, © not to allow it to any, in 


e things which I can examine :” and if we 
can know any thing from teſtimony, I think, 
we may know the falſhood of this aſſertion, 
that great part of the hiſtory and the law of 
Moss came down to thoſe who quote them 
by traditions of uncertain original. Let us 
examine, however,the reaſon which you give 
for this aſſertion ; that eſtabliſhments ſaid to 
be made according to the law of Mosrs, 
when the reading it was neglected and there 
was no body of law actually extant amongſt 
them, are ſometimes mentioned in the Bible. 


No with ſubmiſſion to your lordſhip, if this 


proves any thing, it proves that. the law of 
Mosks, was recaved in the age which fol- 


lowed 
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lowed the publication of it, and in all the 
ages which followed this until thoſe times, 
according to HuET1vs's condition of authen- 
ticity; or elſe they could not certainly have 
been ſo perfect in it, as to have made eſtab- 
liſhments according to it when they had ac- 
tually no body of law extant amongſt them. 
But torture it as you will, can it be ſtrained 
to prove the fact which you bring it to prove? 
that they had it by traditions of uncertain 
original, tho they were all alike afcribed by 
the Jews to the ſame legiſlator. But, I think, 
I have ſhewn you before, that there was no 
time in which a body of this law was not 
. extant among the people, in public copies, 
or in private tranſcripts; for the uſe of the 
community in general, or for the inſtruction 
and entertainment of particular families. 
Neither friends nor enemies, among ſuch as 
lived neareſt thoſe times, ever pretended to 
deny,thatMoses was the author of the hiſtory 
and the law. There is a conſtant reference 
to theſe books, as written by him, in all the 
ſucceding records and monuments of that 
nation: and therefore the objections come 
too late, and are too weak and trifling, to 
diſturb the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of fo 
many ages, 


IT 
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IT is allowed that the authentic copy of 
the law of Moss, depoſited by him in the 
fide of the ark, had been taken out in the 
time of MAN ASSEH, that it might not be deſ- 
troyed by him,and concealed ſomewhere elſe; 
till it was found by HILKIAu the high prieſt, 
in examining the temple in order to its being 
repaired. But that the book thus found con- 
tained nothing but the law of Moss ſtrictly 
ſo called, or than the recapitulation of it made 
in Deuteronomy, not the moſaical hiſtory, as 
your lordſhip hinted once before and have 
now repeated, I believe, upon examination, 
will be found to be a miſtake. To what I 
have already obſerved upon this head, let me 
add, as you now mention it again, that if 
Mosks gave them the law at all, he certainly 
gave them the whole of that law ; ſince they 
were ſtrictly enjoined to preſerve all things 
therein contained, and neither to add to, nor 
diminiſh from it. The law which he gave 
them in writing, conſequently, to be obſerved, 
could not be merely the book of Deuterono- 
my; becauſe tho this contains a recapitula- 
tion of the principal laws and miraculous 
facts, for the truth of which he appeals to 
them as eye and ear witneſſes, yet there 
were ſeveral other laws and directions which 


they 
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they were carefully to obſerve; not to be 
found there but in the books of Numbers 
and Leviticus. The laws and facts are ſo 
interwoven that there is a perpetual reference 
to one another, and they cannot be ſeparated. 
The facts contained the proofs of the divine 
original of the law ; and many parts of the 
law itſelf were intended on purpoſe to keep 
up the remembrance of thoſe facts. The 
knowledge of the laws and facts accordingly 
went together ; they were alike preſerved by 
that people throwout all their generations 
and referred to in their monuments as things 
univerſally known among them. As the 
whole Pentateuch was written for the illuſ- 
tration and confirmation of the law, ſo the 
whole might be called without any impro- 
priety, the book of the law of Moses. Our 
bleſſed Saviour, and St. Paul, citing a paſ- 
ſage out of Geneſis, accordingly call it the 
law ; and reference is made to ſome things 
as written in the law, that are only to be 
found written in the books of Exodus and 
Numbers. The reaſon which your lordſhip 
produces againſt this conſtruction, you will 
allow me to ſay is without weight ; and the 
appellation of the book of the law, notwith- 
ſtanding the little time that the reading it 


. took 
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took up in the preſence of the king, will ſtill 
ſtand for the Pentateuch or the whole code 
of the laws of Moses, when I tell you that 
in the original language, it is not that ShHA- 
PHAN red it, but that he red “ in it” before 
the king. It might perhaps be that part, 
wherein are denounced the curſes of Gop 
againſt the people of Iſrael, and againſt the 
king in particular, in caſe they ſhould not 
keep the law which he had commanded. 
But I make no hypotheſis; the fact will 
ſtand without it. 


I p. BoiinGBROKE. If we allow that the 
Pentateuch was publiſhed before the time of 
EsDRaAs, JoslAn, or even DAvip, will it fol- 
low that it was ſo early as will be neceſſary 
to anſwer that condition of authenticity which 
I ſpoke of? You ſuppoſe it will. But there 
is another condition of the authenticity of any 
hiſtory, that it contain nothing repugnant to 
the experience of mankind. Things repug- 
nant to this experience are to be found in 
many, that paſs however for authentic ; in 
that of Livy, for inſtance : but then theſe 
incredible anecdotes ſtand by themſelves, as 
it were, and the hiſtory may go on without 
them. But this is not the cafe of the Penta- 

teuch 
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teuch, nor of the other books of the Old 
Teſtament. Incredible anecdotes are not men- 
tioned ſeldom and occaſionally in them. The 
whole hiſtory is founded on ſuch, it conſiſts 
of little elſe, and if it were not an hiſtory of 
them, it would be an hiſtory of nothing. 
Theſe books become familiar to us before 
we have any experience of our own. The 
ſtrange ſtories they relate, repreſented in pic- 
tures or in prints, are the amuſements of our 
infancy ; we read them, as ſoon as we learn 
to read, and they make their impreſſions on 
us like the tales of our nurſes. The latter 
are ſoon effaced, tho ſometimes with diffi- 
culty ; becauſe no one takes care to preſerve 
them, and care is taken in a good education 
to deſtroy them. But the other are induſtri- 
ouſly renewed, and the moſt ſuperſtitious cre- 
dulity grows up along with us. We may 
laugh at Don Quixor x, as long as we pleaſe, 
for reading romances till he believed them to 
be true hiſtories, and for quoting archbiſhop 
TURPIN with great ſolemnity; but when we 
ſpeak of the Pentateuch as an authentic hiſ- 
tory, and quote Mos Es as ſolemnly as he did 
TURPIN, are we much leſs mad than he 
was ? When I ſit down to read this hiſtory 
with the ſame indifference as I ſhould read 

N any 
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any other, for ſo it ought to be red to com- 
ply with all that divines require of us, I am 
ready to think myſelf tranſported into a ſort of 
fairy land, where every thing is done by ma- 
gie and enchantment ; where a ſyſtem of 
nature very different from ours, prevails ; and 
all I meet with is repugnant to my experi- 
ence, and to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
ideas I have. Two or three incredible anec- 
dotes, in a decade of Livy, are eaſily paſſed 
over; I reject them, and I return with my 
author into the known courſe of human af- 
fairs, where I find many things extraordinary, 
but none incredible, I cannot do this in read- 
ing a hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. It is 
founded in incredibility. Almoſt every event 
contained in it is incredible in its cauſes or 
conſequences, and I mult accept, or reje& 
the whole. I can do no otherwiſe if I act 
like an indifterent judge, and if I give no 
more credit to Mosꝝs than to any other hiſto- 
rian. But I nced ſay no more on this head. * 


Mx. BoyLe. I remember your lordſhip 
has ſomewhere ſaid, © that it may ſeem a lit- 


« tle extraordinary, and perhaps chimerical, 
* to our firſt thoughts, to talk of a con- 


* V. III. p. 279, 80. 
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cc formity to experience, in facts, of which 
* it is impoſſible to give a ſimilar inſtance:“ 
and tho you add that © this conformity may 
e be eſtabliſhed without it, and that a fact, 
e of which we find no preciſe example 
* within our knowlege, may have a con- 
* formity, properly ſo called, with our experi- 
e ence,” yet I conceive that this holds true 
when it is applied only to human hiſtory ; 
and in this light I ſhall not diſpute it with 
you. But you have applied a condition of 
human hiſtory, to what is not ſo; to an hiſ- 
tory of ſtupendous miracles, performed time 
after time, in the order of God's providence, 
to purpoſes which human hiſtory has nothing 
to do with; and expect that it ſhould contain 
nothing repugnant to the experience of man- 
kind. Recollect yourſelf, my lord, a little: 
the hiſtory in the Pentateuch is not the hiſ- 
tory of mankind; it is the hiſtory of provi- 
dence ; the hiſtory of the works of the ſu- 
preme inviſible Gop, rendring himſelf per- 
ceptible by continual miracles, in order to 
manifeſt his power, and to ſerve as a barrier 
againſt the idolatry of the world. No won- 
der then that it is founded on anecdotes not 
conformable to the experience of mankind : 


and if it were not an hiſtory of ſuch, as your 
N 2 lordſhip 
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lordſhip ſays, it could not be an hiſtory of any 
thing ; when you fit down to read it, 
you are ready it ſeems to think yourſelf in a 
fairy land where every thing is done by ma- 
gie and cnchantment, and where a ſyſtem of 
nature very different from ours, prevails. 


How indeed can it be otherwiſe? Recollect 


the vaſt and amazing diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, in ſeparating a people, not ſmall in 


number, from all the reft of the world, and 
in governing them by immediate acts of 
power, as both their Gop, and their king; 
a thing, neither attended to, nor underſtood : 
and this, by the way, is one of thoſe eſſen- 
tial marks, that diſtinguiſh the religion of 
Moss from all the inſtitutions of paganiſm. 


Recollect, my lord, the eſtabliſhment of this 


theocracy, and you will not wonder, nay you 


muſt conclude, that an extraordinary provi- 
dence was neceſfarily to be adminiſtred, both 


over the ſtate, and to particulars; and con- 
ſequently that miracles, and little elſe, muſt 
be recorded thro fo large a period of this hiſ- 
tory. Take this clue along with you, and 
it will lead you out of the labyrinth of incre- 
dibility, in which the hiſtory of the Old 
Teſtament, you ſay, is founded. You will 


not then think it reaſonable, that Moses, 


2 . and 
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and every other hiſtorian, ſhould be put up- 
on the ſame footing ; nor be revolted from 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, becauſe 
there are things in it which are not conform- 
able to the experience of mankind. It is not 
in this reſpect, you know, that divines 
would have you judge of the books of Mo- 
SES, as of any other hiſtorian. There is 
ſurely a conſideration which raiſes Moses's 
authority greatly beyond that of any other 
throwout the world ; which are the miracles 
that he performed in the name of Gop, and 
by which Gop confirmed his miſſion; mi- 
racles, that are atteſted by heathen writers 
who ſpeak of the tranſactions of thoſe times 


and people, and which are therefore not to i 
be called in queſtion. This is a teſtimony to 1 
the truth and authenticity of his hiſtory, 1 r 


which no other hiſtorian can pretend to aſ- is 
ſume; and which, notwithſtanding the re- 


pugnance of ſome parts of it to the expe- i 
rience of mankind, will eſtabliſh its credi- = 
bility. | f 


Lp. BoLINGBROKE, I have allowed, Sir, 1 
that we muſt either accept or reje& the q 
whale. Let us try it by the next condition 
of hiſtorical authenticity ; that the facts, the 
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principal facts at leaſt, be confirmed by col- 


lateral teſtimony. By collateral teſtimony I 


mean the teſtimony of thoſe, 'who had no 


common intereſt of country, of religion, or 
of profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the truth, 
as I expreſſed myſelf before. Thus too it ts 
neceſſary that we expreſs ourſelves in order 
to prevent a common theological ſophiſm. 
HueT1vs fays, in the place to which I have 


referred already, that an hiſtory is deemed to 


be true when other hiſtories relate the ſame 


facts, and in the ſame manner. But it is not 
enough that the ſame facts are related, 


even in cotemporary, or nearly cotemporary 


books ; fince if the authors of theſe books 


were ſuch as I deſcribe, all theſe teſtimonies 
would be in effect but one; as all thoſe of the 


Old Teſtament, which confirm the moſaical 


hiſtory, are in truth but one, the Oy 


of Moss himſelf, 
Josppnhus attempts to ſupport this hiſtory 


by collateral teſtimonies, thoſe of Egyptians, 


Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and even Greeks. 
But theſe teſtimonies, were they never ſo full 
to his purpoſe, would ceaſe to be collateral 
teſtimonies, by coming thro him who had 
a common intereſt of country and religion 
to diſguiſe and falſify the truth, Evusz81us 

| | 18 
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is a collateral witneſs, as little as he; and 
yet from theſe two quivers principally have 
all the arrows employed to defend the au- 
thenticity of the Old Teſtament, been drawn. 
They are blunt indeed, and nothing can be 
more trifling than the uſe that has been made 
of them by ancient and modern ſcholars. 
The man who gives the leaſt credit to the 
moſaic hiſtory, will agree very readily, that 
theſe five books contain traditions of a very 
great antiquity, ſome of which were preſerved 
and propagated by other nations, as well as 
by the Iſraelites, and by other hiſtorians as 
well as by Mosts. Many of them may 
be true too ; but I think they will not ſerve 
to vouch for one another in the manner they 
muſt do to become ſuch collateral teſtimonies 
as are required. That the Iſraelites had a 
leader and legiſlator called Moses, is proved 
by the conſent of foreign, whom I call col- 
lateral witneſſes. Be it ſo. But ſurely it will not 
follow, that this man converſed with the Su- 
preme Being face to face; which theſe col- 
lateral witneſſes do not affirm. The Iſraelites 
were an egyptian colony, and conquered Pa- 
leſtine. Be it fo. It will not follow that the 
red ſea opened a paſſage to them, and drowned 
the Egyptians who purſued them. It will 


N 4 not 
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not follow that the poſſeſſion of the land of 
Canaan was promiſed to their father ABRA- 
HAM four hundred years before, as a conſe- 
quence of the yocation of this patriarch ; and 
of an alliance which Gop made with him 
and his family. A great number of inſtances 
might be brought of the ſame kind ; and ſuch 
inſtances might ſerve to prove the authenti- 
city of thoſe hiſtories, which the monk of 
Viterbo endeayoured to impoſe on the world 
under the names of MEG AsTHENEs and other 
ancient writers, juſt as well as they ſerve to 
prove the authenticity of thoſe which we 
aſcribe to Moss, or Jasyva, or any other 
ſuppoſed writers of the Old Teſtament. * 


Ms. BoyLe. I believe, I have already 
_ obſerved to your lordſhip, in this converſa- 
tion, that the principal fats in the moſaic 
hiſtory, are confirmed by the collateral teſti- 
mony of thoſe who had no common intereſt, 
of country, of religion, or of profeſſion, to diſ- 
guiſe and falſify the truth. The chaldean 
hiſtory, for inſtance, collected by Berosus 
from the annals at Babylon, that were kept 
with the utmoſt care, agreed with the wri- 
tings of Mosts about the origin of things and 


V. HI. p. 281. 2. 


of 
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of the firſt ages of mankind ; of the deſtryc- 
tion by the deluge, and of ſome being ſaved 
in an ark. BEROsus was an author of the 
oreateſt credit; I think your lordſhip allowed 
him to be ſuch ; and tho the fragments of 
this hiſtorian are cited by ſosEpHus and Eu- 
SEBIUS, ſo are they likewiſe by ABypenus, 
PLiny, and PoLynisToR. Many ancient 
writers, not of the jewiſh country or religion, 
make mention of the going out of the Iſra- 
elites from Egypt under the conduct of 
Mostes. There. ſeem indeed to have been 
but few and imperfect accounts remaining 
in the egyptian records, concerning the abode 
of the Jews in Egypt, and their exodus; and 
even theſe are diſguiſed and miſrepreſented. 
But yet we learn from ARTAaPANnvus, that 
there were better and truer accounts of it in 
the egyptian books: he tells us, that the 
prieſts of Heliopolis, who knew the jewiſh 
hiſtory in Egypt belt, fairly owned that the 
egyptian king with his whole army was 
drowned in the red fea, while they purſued 
the Iſraelites, who marched thro it on dry 
land. Dioporus SICULUs has a remarkable 
paſſage in his hiſtory of the Ichthiophagi, 
who are placed by PL IN in an ifland of the 
arabian, or red ſea ; amongſt whom, he ſays, 

there 
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there was a tradition handed down to them 
from their anceſtors, many ages then ago, 
that the gulf was all laid dry by a great reflux 


of the ſea, inſomuch that dry land appeared 
at the bottom, and the water of the ſea after- 


wards returned by a violent tide into its former 


channel. This ſeems, I think, to be an im- 
perfect tradition of the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
thro the arabian gulf or the red fea. Dio- 
DORUS alſo had an account from the Egyp- 
tians, that the Jews were ſent out of Egypt 
becauſe of a plague which raged amongſt 


them; and this might be the account of the 


deſtruction of their cattle and firſt born. 
They would be willing to conceal, no doubt, 
the judgments which were inflicted on them 
for their obſtinate infidelity, and to add many 
ignominious circumſtances relating to the 
Jews. 

But after all, it is unreaſonable to expect 
much collateral teſtimony to the moſaic hiſ- 
tory, which is the moſt ancient in the world : 
as much as can be expected may be found, 
without taking it from the ſuſpicious collection 
of Josxphus or EUsEB1Us. But it your lord- 
ſhip expects the ſame collateral teſtimony, to 
the conqueſts of the Iſraelites under Moss 
their leader, as to the victories of the allies 
under 
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under the duke of MarLBorouGn, you ex- 
pect improper proofs ; proofs, of which the 
facts, at this immenſe diſtance of time, are 
not capable. Your admired hiſtorian STR A- 
Bo, does not indeed affirm that Moss con- 
verſed with the ſupreme Being face to face: 
but he ſays that Moss promiſed the aſſiſtance 
of Gor to all who ſhould adhere to and 
obey his law. In the paſſage where it is 
mentioned in the ſcripture hiſtory, it is plain 
it is to be underſtood only of the open familiar 
manner in which God condeſcended to re- 
veal himſelf to Moss by the angel of his 
preſence, above any of the other prophets. 
Now becauſe ſuch a phraſe as this, which 
has no difficulty where it ſtands, and is eaſy 
to be underſtood, appears in the writings of 
MoskEs, muſt we therefore conclude his hiſ- 
tory to be a fiction; and the facts there re- 
lated, tho told in a plain ſimple manner, to 
be all hyperbole and romance? I he obvious 
ſenſe of this part of the moſaic hiſtory, li- 
terally underſtood, is this: that as it pleaſed 
Gop to ſelect the people of Ifrael in order to 
perpetuate the knowledge of himſelf, and to 
prevent idolatry becoming univerſal, ſo, that 
he might impreſs them with a more lively 


ſenſe of his immediate preſence, he mani- 
| teſted 
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feſted himſelf among them by a viſible cloud 
of glory, which exhibited a wondrous ſplen- 
dor without any bodily form. This cloud 
of glory conducted the people in their jour- 
neyings thro the wilderneſs; Moss had fre- 
quent recourſe to it for his direction; and 
probably received orders and inſtructions by 
a voice proceeding from it. This indeed is 
a ſurpriſing inſtance of goodneſs and condeſ- 
cenſion in the ſupreme Being, and I might 
name you a thouſand more: but it can never 
be proved to have any thing in it abſurd, or 
unworthy of Gop, conſidered likewiſe as their 
king; or inconſiſtent with his eſſential attri- 
butes and perfections. I believe your lord- 
ſhip will ſcarce deny, that tho Gop is every 
where eſſentially preſent, yet that he can give 
more illuſtrious diſplays of his preſence and 
majeſty, by a viſible external glory and ſplen- 
dor, in ſome places and on ſome occaſions, 
than others. You will ſcarce deny neither, 
that Goh can, if he pleaſes, either by his own 
immediate power, or by the miniſtry of an- 
gels, form an audible voice, which may de- 
clare his will to one or more perſons outward- 
ly to their cars, as well as inwardly by im- 
preſſions made upon the mind. But it does 
not follow, you will allow, from either of 

| theſe 
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theſe propoſitions, that he is repreſented to 
be a limited finite Being, or that his eſſence 
is confined to the particular place where it 
pleaſes him thus to manifeſt his ſpecial pre- 
ſence. Accordingly, it does not appear that 
the meaneſt of the Jews ever underſtood it in 
that light; who are every where taught, in 
the writings of Mosks, to form the nobleſt 
conceptions of the divine majeſty and great- 
neſs; as the creator of the world, and as fill- 
ing the whole univerſe with his glory; the Gop 
in heaven above, and in the earth beneath. 

BEC Aus; the Iſraelites were an egyptian 
colony and conquered Paleſtine, it will not 
follow that the red ſea opened a paſſage to 
them, and drowned the Egyptians who pur- 
ſued them; nor that the poſſeſſion of the 
land of Canaan was promiſed to their father 
ABRAHAM four hundred years before. It is 
true, my lord, it will not: but what then? 
Neither will it follow that the ſea did not 
open, and that ABRAHAM had not the pro- 
miſe of this inheritance. This is all looſe de- 
clamation, and proves juſt nothing fat all: 
it proves indeed your unwillingneſs to be- 
lieve, but it does not prove the falſity 
of the facts. But if the divine authority 
of the moſaic hiſtory is proved in gene- 


ral, 
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ral, the particular paſſages recorded in it muſt 


claim our aſſent. Particular paſſages are not 
brought to prove the authenticity of the hiſ- 
tory, as you ſuggeſt ; but the hiſtory being 


eſtabliſhed, is given in proof of ＋ authen- 


ticity of particular paſſages. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, but it is true, that your lordſhip 


employs a great deal of ſuch looſe idle decla- 


mation, as you would call it in others, in the 

lace of reaſoning, againſt the authority of 
the Old Teſtament ; and then triumph a as 
tho you had abſolutely ſet it aſide. 


LD. Boi.iNGBROKE. I have ſhewn, Sir, 
that the authenticity' of the moſaic hiſtory, 
and of the other hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
ment, has no ſufficient collateral teſtimony, 
but reſts ſolely, or principally, on the good 
faith of a people who deſerve, on many ac- 
counts, to be truſted the leaſt; and of whom 
we may ſay, that it is improbable their hiſtory 
ſhould have been written, and impoſſible 
that it ſhould have been preſerved, with a 
ſtrict regard to trath. I might reſt the mat- 
ter here, it it did not come into my thoughts 
to expoſe a ſophiſm that has been employed 


by thoſe who defend the authenticity of this 


biſtory. If they cannot ſhew that it is con- 
firmed 
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firmed by collateral and foreign teſtimony, 
cotemporary, or nearly cotemporary, they 
hope to confirm it, by aſſuming, that relics 
continued long among the Jews, and that 
feſtivals and ceremonious inſtitutions continue 
ſtill, all which are ſo many cotemporary 
proofs; ſince they muſt have been cotempo- 
rary in their origin with the facts to which 
they are relative. The relics ſo long pre- 
ſerved, exiſt no where out of the books whoſe 
hiſtorical authenticity they are advanced to 
prove; and if they did exiſt, we ſhould be 
obliged to reject them, or to admit many of 
the groſſeſt impoſitions that have paſſed on 
popular credulity. The inſtitution of feſti- 
vals and ceremonies proves as little as relics. 
Tho ſuppoſed cotemporary, they may owe 
their original to ſome fabulous traditions; or 
if really cotemporary, they ſerve as well to 
prove all the ridiculous circumſtances, that 
have been blended with the tradition, in pro- 
ceſs of time, as the fact which they were de- 
ſigned to record. The Iſraelites had their 
ſabbath of days, their ſabbath of years, and 
their weeks of years. Will it follow that 
Gop was employed fix days in the laborious 
work of the creation, and that he reſted the 
ſeventh ? The Paſſover and other inſtitutions 

ſerved 
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ſerved to commemorate the departure of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt, and their tranſmigra- 
tion into Paleſtine. But will they ſerve like- 
wiſe to commemorate all the inctedible cir- 
cumſtances which had been added to the tra- 
dition of a very credible, and no doubt, of a 
very true, event? Collateral teſtimony proves 
the event; but theſe ſuppoſed cotemporary 
inſtitutions cannot ſtand in lieu of collateral 
teſtimony to prove the circumſtances. Whe- 
ther the event be true, or whether it be falſe, 
ſach inſtitutions will confound the truth of 


the event with the falſhood of the circum- 


ſtances in one caſe, and will vouch for both 
alike, in the other. The death of Moss, 
who certainly died, is confounded with the 
circumſtances that accompany it in the laſt 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; circumſtances ab- 
ſurd and profane ; and yet if the Jews com- 
memorate the true fact, they muſt comme- 
morate on this principle, all the circumſtan- 
ces that are related in the Bible, and in their 
oral traditions *. 


Mx. BovLE. In anſwer, my lord, to what 
you aſſume about the collateral teſtimony of 


the books of Mosks, I have already ſhewn 
| * V. HI: p. 284. 5, 6. 
| you, 


lets 
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you, that they have all that can be expected 
from the nature of the thing in queſtion; but, 
as you ſay of the atheiſts, © you require im- 
* proper proofs, proofs that are not ſuited to 
«© the nature of the ſubject, and then cavil 
that ſuch proofs are not furniſhed.” The 
ſophiſm which you charge upon the defenders 


of ſcripture hiſtory in the caſe of relics, I 


doubt will fall upon yourſelf: I mean not 
ſuch as the rod of Aaron, and the pot of 


manna, nor ſuch as exiſt only in the books 


whole hiſtorical authenticity they are advan- 
ced to prove. You ſay indeed that they exiſt 
no where elſe; and if they did exiſt, we 
ſhould be obliged to reject them, or to admit 
many of the groſſeſt impoſitions that have 
paſſed on popular credulity. 'The relics I 
mean exiſt even at this day in Egypt; upon 
the ſpot where the facts they relate to, re- 
corded in this hiſtory, are ſaid to be per- 
formed. Go thither, my lord, and ſee the 
road of the children of Iſrael, pent in on either 
hand by impaſſable mountains, and fronted 
at the end of it by the red fea. Go to the 
oppoſite ſhore of this ſea ; ſurvey the ſprings 
of water, known at this time alſo by ,the 
name of the fountains of Moss; and atk 


yourſelf how theſe things ſhould be, in a 
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country where the Iſraelites were never maſ- 
ters, if theſe matters of fact which are thus 
related had never happened. Go, my lord, 
a little further to the plain of Rephidim, and 
there ſee the rock of Meribah, which has 
continged to this day without the leaſt injury 
from time or accident. You will find that 
the waters which guſhed out and the 
« ſtream which flowed withall,” have hol- 
lowed,. acroſs one corner of this rock of gra- 
nate marble, a channel two inches deep and 
twenty inches wide ; all over which are a 
great number of holes, ſome of them four 
--or five inches deep, and one or two in di- 
ameter with horizontal and perpendicular 
cracks ; the lively and demonitrative tokens 
of their having been formerly ſo many foun- 
tains. What ſhall we ſay, my lord, to theſe 
relics ? Shall we reject them becauſe they 
confirm the authenticity of the moſaic hiſtory, 
and fo admit the groſſeſt incredulity that men 
have ever impoſed upon themſelves? Or 
fhall we yield to an authentic teſtimony of 
the plaineſt matters of fact, miraculous as 
they are, given by writers of undoubted pro- 
bi y, who have been eye witneſſes of what 
they*tell us? The laſt is ſurely moſt becom- 
us men ot ſenſe and men of candour. 


THE 
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Tu inſtitution of feſtivals and ceremo- 
nies are a collateral teſtimony to the events 
they were to commemorate; and this your 
lordſhip grants, or at leaſt that they may 
ſtand in lieu of it: and if they are not a teſ- 
timony to the circumſtances related of them, 
they make it probable, in conjunction with 
other evidence, that the circumſtances were 
likewiſe true. The death of Moses, who 
certainly died, is confounded, you ſay, with 
abſurd and profane circumſtances that ac- 
company it in the laſt chapter of Deuterono- 
my; and it the Jews commemorate the true 
fact, they muſt commemorate all the cir- 
cumſtances that are related in the Bible, and 
in their oral traditions. But what does your 
lordſhip mean by the abſurd and profane cir- 
cumſtances attending the death of Moses ? 
If you will confound the oral traditions of 
the Jews with the ſober ſenſe of ſcripture, 
and make the Bible accountable for thoſe tra- 
ditions, this may ſerve to ſhew your artifice, 
but it does not ſhew your ſtrength. The 
ſcripture tells us only, © that Moses died in 
ce the land of Moab, as the Lorp had deter 
« mined and declared he ſhould, and that 
« he buried him in a valley there; but that 
no man knoweth of his ſepulchre unto this 
0 2 * day? 
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% day :” not that the Lonp himſelf buried 
him ; but according to the ſcripture idiom, 
in which, words of an active ſignification 
are frequently uſed in a paſſive manner, that 
he ©& was buried” in a valley in the land of 
Moab; and that the place of his ſepulchre, 
perhaps leſt the Iſraelites ſhould have abuſed 
it to a ſuperſtitious purpoſe, was at that time 
concealed. Now 1s there any thing abſurd 
or profane in this account, that ſhould in- 
duce us to diſcredit it, or to bring it as an 
objection to the ſcripture hiſtory ? The oral 


__ traditions of the Jews, about his death and 


burial, may be both abſurd and profane ; but 
with theſe we have nothing to do, and to the 
Jews we leave them, 


Ly. BoLiING6BROKE. The little J have 
ſaid makes it plain enough, and more parti- 
culars in ſo plain a caſe would be ſuperfluous, 
that if we only give the ſame credit to Mo- 
SES Which we give to every other hiſtorian, 
and no more, his hiſtory cannot paſs, accord- 
ing to any rule of good ſenſe or true criti- 
ciſm, for authentic. No proof therefore of 
this kind affording pretence to ſay, that the 
icriptures of the Iſraelites, any more than 
thoie of the Egyptians, are of divine autho- 


rity 8 
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rity ; - our divines turn themſelves to declaim 
on certain undoubted marks of it, which are 
to be found, they aſſume, in the books them- 
ſelves that the canon of the Old Teſtament 
contains. Let us ſay ſomething on this ſub- 
Jet. It deſerves our utmoſt attention. Let 
us compare ſome of theſe ſuppoſed marks of 
a divine original with thoſe of an human ori- 
ginal, which will ſtare us in the face and 
point out plainly the fraud and the impoſture. 
I uſe theſe words with great freedom. I 
think myſelf obliged in conſcience ſo to do, 
and before I have done you ſhall judge of the 
reaſons for which I think in this manner and 
hold this language. 

Wurd theological declaimers talk of a 
divine original which are to be found in the 
books of the Old Teſtament, they muſt mean 
nothing, or they muſt mean to ſay, that theſe 
books are more perfect, according to our 
ideas of human perfection, whether we con- 
ſider them as books of law or of hiſtory, than 
any other writings that are avowedly human. 
Now if this be what they mean, nothing can 
be more falſe. They cannot deny that pa- 
gan philoſophers enjoined a general benevo- 
lence ; a benevolence not confined to any par- 
ticular ſociety of men, but extended to the 
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great common-wealth of mankind, as a firſt 
principle of the law of our nature. The law 
of the Jews exadted from them all the duties 
neceſſary to maintain peace and good order 
among themſelves ; and if this be a mark of 
divinity, the laws, which rapperees and ban- 
ditti eſtabliſh in their ſocieties, have the ſame. 
But the firſt principles and the whole tenour 
of the jewiſh laws, took them out of all 
moral obligations to the reſt of mankind ; 
and if Moses did not order them to have no 
benevolence for any who were not Jews, 
s erga nullum hominem benevolos eſſe, as 


'Lys1MAcnvus pretended, yet is it certain, 


that their law, their hiſtory, and their pro- 
phecies, determined them to think themſelves 
a choſen race, diſtin& from the reſt of man- 
kind in the order of Gop's providence, and 
that they were far from owing to other men, 
what other men owed to them and to one 
another. Thi; produced a legal injuſtice and 
cruelty in their whole conduct, and there is 
no part of their hiſtory wherein we ſhall not 
find examples of both, authoriſed by their 
law, and preſſed upon them by their prieſts 
apd their prophets *, 


V. III. p. 287. 8, 290. 
Mx. 
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#* * 


MR. BovIE. Give but the ſame credit, 
my lord, to Moss, that you give to every 
other hiſtorian, allowing for the different 
circumſtances of his hiſtory and facts which 
he was to relate, and I have ſhewn that it 
has all the conditions of authenticity which 
you yourſelf have laid down, according to 
the rules of true criticiſm and good ſenſe. 
But this ſhould not hinder us from producing 
the marks of divine authority which are to be 
found in the books themſelves ; and which 
ſecure them againſt the charge of fraud and 
impoſture, that you have aſſerted indeed with 
great freedom, but which I apprehend you 
have not proved. The great and chief prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of that bo- 
dy of law delivered by Moses to the Iſraelites, 
to which there is a conſtant reference in that 
whole conſtitution, and whereby it is emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed from all other ancient 
laws, is this; that there is but one only liv- 
ing and true God, who is alone to be wor- 
ſhipped and obeyed. He is there repreſented 
as the eternal and ſelf-exiſtent Being, al- 
mighty and all-ſufficient, to whom there ts 
none like, and who is not to be repreſented 
by any corporeal form. He is therein ſaid 

O 4. to 
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to be the creator of the univerſe, who made 
heaven and earth and all things by his word; 
who preſerves and governs all things by his 
providence; who, being moſt juſt and holy, 
is a hater of iniquity; and, tho gracious and 


long ſuffering, will puniſh obſtinate tranſ- 


greſſors. In this reſpect I preſume to ay, 
with great freedom, that it is much more 
perfect than any other writings that are 
avowedly human. Go to the ableſt, the beſt, 
and the moſt admired of your pagan authors; 


turn to the pages which teach us the ſame 
ideas of Gon, as the maker of the world, 


and the fame ſpiritual worſhip. Your fa- 
vorite LAcixrus will tell us of the jewiſh peo- 
ple, who you ſay might learn the unity of 
Gop from Egypt, © that far different is their 
e perſuation about things celeſtial. The 
« Egyptians offer divine worſhip to ſeveral 
5 brute animals, to images and the works 
* of art. The jews know but one deity, 
* to be conceived and adored by the mind 
alone. For they hold all ſuch profane and 
unhallowed as out of periſhing materials 
« were wont to faſhion their Gops after the 
« likeneſs of men: they hold that the Di- 
vine Being, Eternal, and Supreme, is in- 
capable of all change or of ever ending. 

In 
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e In their cities therefore no images are ſeen ; 
* fo far are they from allowing ſuch in their 
* temples.” But go to the cities and tem- 
ples of your moſt renowned philoſophers ; 
and what elſe is to be worſhipped there, but 
gods of wood and ſtone, or the likeneſs of 
things in heaven and earth? If I thought 
your lordſhip would deny it, 1 would give 
you a formal proof, that the perfection ore 
ligion is to inſtruct us in the nature and the 
will of Gop; and therefore that religion muſt 
certainly be moſt perfect, which gives us the 
molt perfect inſtructions in theſe particulars, 
Can you then poſſibly be under any doubt, 
that theſe books are more periect, in what 
they teach us of God and of his will, than 
any human, even the beſt human writings ? 
I know that you may chichane upon this, 
and ſay, that tho the world in general was 
groſly ignorant and ſuperſtitious, and unac- 
quainted with the true notion of Gop and the 
religious worſhip that was to be paid him ; 
yet that there were ſome, who ſaw and ac- 
knowledged one Supreme Being, the cauſe 
of all things; and who had clear and diſtinct 
notions of morality, and of the duties owing 
trom man to man. I agree the caſe to be ſo. 
Put if religion is of any ule at all, it is n 
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of uſe to all men: they all equally want di- 
rection, and as the experience of the world 


| ſhews, all men will have ſome religion either 


good or bad. The few among the heathens, 
whom you ſuppoſe to have attained to theſe 


juſt notions, what were they ? Men brought 


up in ſtudy and retirement, of great induſtry 
and application, who fpent their lives in 
ſearching into the cauſes of things. Of the 
many who followed this method of life and 
ſtudy, there are but few, who can with any 
pretence be ſaid to have diſcovered the truth. 


The crowd of philoſophers indeed talked 


much more, but knew as little as the peo- 
ple. Let what is ſaid then of the beſt and 
greateſt men of antiquity be ſuppoſed true; 
yet the men who thought and talked ſo 
clearly of the great attributes of Gop and his 
providence over the world, had no idea of 
the concluſion; the religious ſervice that was 
due, to him, and to him only. The con- 
cluſion indeed is ſo natural, that if it was 
overlooked—and overlooked, you know, it 
was—nothing can more ſenſibly prove the 
weakneſs of human reaſon, in oppofition to 
inveterate error and ſuperſtition: nothing can 
ſhew us more effectually, how unable theſe 
wiſe men were to reform the world, fince 

with 
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with all their wiſdom they were not able to 
reform themſelves. 

Tur ſuperiority then of the books of the 
Old Teſtament to all human writings, in de- 
veloping the nature of the Supreme Being and 
our duty to him“ ſtaring us evidently in the 
e face, let us ſee whether it falls ſhort of the 
general benevolence enjoined by pagan philo- 
ſophers ; and whether it is as your lordſhip 
ſays, that the firſt principles and whole te- 
nour of the jewiſh laws took them out of all 
noral obligations to the reſt of mankind. 
Now 1t forbidding in the ſtrongeſt manner 
all wrath and malice, injuſtice, violence and 
fraud: all promiſcuous lewdneſs, unclean- 
neſs and deceit ; and even all covetous and 
inordinate affections of the heart: if requiring 
exact fidelity and truth of temper; the love 
of our neighbour as ourſelves; doing good 
to one another upon all occaſions even to our 
enemies; and ſhewing compathon to the 
poor and indigent, to ſervants and to ſtran- 
gers; if this does not equal any ſyſtem of be- 
nevolence which you can produce in pagan 
writings, I will acknowledge your lordſhip's 
charge to be well founded. But till then it 
will remain, without any prejudice to the law 
of Moss, on the ſole authority of your own 

; imagina- 
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imagination: ** the worſt guide a philoſopher 
* canchuſe, and never ſo ſeducing nor ſo dan- 
* gerous as in the brighteſt genius.” Your 
imagination has alſo ſupplied you with ano- 
ther charge, that the firſt principles and the 
whole tenour of the jewiſh laws took them out 
of all moral obligations tothe reſt of mankind; 
and that theſe people were far from owing 
to other men, what other men owed to them, 
and to one another, I preſume it is many 
years fince your lordſhip examined into the 
contents of the law of Moss; or you could 


never have erred ſo groſly in the repreſenta- 


tion which you make of it, To ſhew, how 
wide you are from the truth, by an induction 
of particulars, would be tedious and difagree- 
able : but the point 1s too material to be paſ- 
ſed over in filence. That the Iſraelites were 


a diſtinct people from the reſt of mankind, 
and were intended fo to be in the order of 


Gop's providence no body will deny: and 
the reaſon for this diſtinction has been often 
mentioned. Conſider them then as a ſepa- 


- rate people, having little or no connexion 


with the nations round about; and can any 
ſtronger precepts of benevolence be thought 
neceſſary than what are to be met with in 
the principles of this law? Is the command 

that 
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that they ſhould . not vex a ſtranger nor op- 
_ « preſs him ;” that they ſhould © not oppreſs 
ce a ſervant tho of a ſtranger ;” that “ the 
* ſtranger ſhould be as one born among 
them; and that they ſhould © therefore 
te love the ſtranger ;” is this, I fay, far from 
owing to other men, what other men owed 
to them, and to one another ? More com- 
mands of this ſort, in great number, might 
be produced, to ſhew that crueltyand injuſtice 
was not authoriſed by their law ; that no 
pagan benevolence ever went beyond it ; and 
that it was only that of a few, which ever 
reached the benevolence that Moses taught 
the Jews. Can your lordſhip have forgot, 
or can you poſſibly have overlooked this ex- 
preſs injunction, that.“ there ſhould be one 
* manner of law, as well for the ſtranger, as 
* for thoſe of their own country?“ How 
then can you repreſent them as taken out of 
all moral obligations to the reſt of mankind, 


and that benevolence was confined among 
themſelves ? 


Ly BoLINGBROKE. Give me leave, Sir, 
to aſk you another queſtion. Can there be 
any thing ſo impiouſly intereſted and craving, 
as the ſentiments aſcribed to the patriarchs 

by 
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by Moszs, and the principles of his own 
law? © If Gop will be with me, and keep 
eme in this way that I go, and will give me 
te bread to eat, and rayment to put on, fo 
e that I come again to my father's houſe in | 
e peace, then ſhall the LoRD be my Gop ; 
and this ſtone which I have ſet for a pil- 
c lar ſhall be Gop's houſe, and of all that 
« thou ſhalt give me 1 will ſurely give the 
© tenth unto thee.” This was Jacos's vow, 
and the conditional engagement which he 
took with Gop. If we turn to the xxviiith 
chapter of Deuteronomy, we ſhall find that 
Moss, on the renewal of the covenant be- 
tween God and the people, employs no ar- 
guments to induce the latter to a ſtrict obſer- 
vation of it, of an higher nature, than pro- 
miſes of immediate good, and threatnings of 
immediate evil. They are exhorted to keep 
the law; not for the ſake of the law, not for 
the ſake of Gop, but for conſiderations of an- 
other kind, and wherein not only their wants 
were to be ſupplied, but all their appetites 
and paſſions to be gratified *. 


MR. Boys. I muſt call upon you, my 
lord, to remember, that in the days of the pa- 
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tciarchs the world was ſtill but in its infancy, 
and that the creator watched over it with a 
paternal care and tenderneſs; affording it ve- 
ry extraordinary aids. A frequent correſ- 
pondence was held with them, and new pro- 
miſes daily given to ſtrengthen and confirm 
their faith, and to fix their dependance on 
the Gop of heaven; of whom their notions 
as yet were very imperfect. He reveals him- 
ſelf therefore in this manner to Jacos, re- 
peats the promiſe made to ABRAHAM, gives 
him the right of primogeniture, and engages 
to be with him and keep him in all places 
whither he ſhould go. This he confirms by 
many appearances, and by ſome extraordinary 
bleſſings: and yet, true it is, we find all this 
little enough, to keep up, even in Jacos, a 
tolerable ſenſe of duty and dependance on his 
Gop. Put this is not to be laid to the charge 
of the principles of the jewiſh religion. This 
is a matter of fact which Moss relates in the 
hiſtory of mankind in the firſt ages; and 
ſerves only to ſhew, the care which was al- 
ways taken to ſuit the ſeveral diſpenſations to 
the ſtate of the world, in ſuch a way, as was 
moſt neceſſary to reform abuſes as they aroſe, 


and gradually to encreaſe the ſubſtance of re- 
ligion. 
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I AGREE in the account your lordſhip gives 
of the covenant between Gop and the chil- 
dren of Iſrael ; and that Moszs employs no 
arguments of an higher nature, to induce 
them to-obſerve it, than promiſes and threat- 
nings of immediate good and evil. But this 
is not to be wondered at, if the ſtate of the 
world and of that people is conſidered rightly, 
The ſtate of the world, I have before ob- 
ſerved, was an infant ſtate at that time as to 
religious knowledge, and the Iſraelites imme- 
diately under Gop as their lawgiver and king. 
Their vicious inclination, therefore, were to 
be reſtrained, by the fame policy that was in 
uſe among human lawgivers ; the fame, I 
mean in kind, tho differing infinitely in de- 
gree. The heart of this people was hard and 
groſs; they were only to be worked upon by 
motives of preſent intereſt and pleaſure : and 
to touch their paſſions with the flattering proſ- 
pect of gratifying them, was the only way 
which Moses had to engage the obedience 
of the Iſraelites. But there was another rea- 
ſon for this ſanction, The commonwealth 


of Iſrael was raiſed and flouriſhed under the 


temporal covenant given at firſt to Noa 
and in a particular manner, with additional 


promiſes, confirmed to ABRAHAM and his 
ſeed, 


*q 
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ſeed. For this reaſon all the promiſes. and 
threatnings of the law are temporal ; ſuitable 
to the age and ſeaſon of the world. But theſe 
were ſo viſibly adminiſtered by the hand of 
Gop, that every inſtance of their execution 
became a new proof of its divine authority, 
They were a people, your lordſhip ſays, that 
were choſen long beſore. It is true; they 
were ſo: but they were not choſen for their 
own ſakes: and. to. prevent their imagining 
themſelves the only favorites of heaven, and 
deſpiſing the reſt of mankind, as they were 
too apt to do (and which to a people in their 
circumſtances was in ſome meaſure unavoid- 
able) they were told it was not for their own 
ſakes that they were thus diſtinguiſhed ; but 


in regard of the promiſe made to their fore- 


fathers, and on account of the ſuperior wie- 
kedneſs of the nations round about. 


Lp. BoLinGBROKE. If we conſider the 
law of Mos ks, as a law given to the Iſraelites 
alone, and again as a law given to all man- 
kind, it is impoſſible to read the Bible with- 
out being convinced, that no law ever opera- 
ted ſo weak and ſo uncertain an effect, as the 
law of Moss did. Far from prevailing 
againſt accidents and conjunctures, the leaſt 
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was ſufficient to interrupt the courſe and to 
defeat the deſigns of it ; to make that people 
not only neglect, but ceaſe to acknowledge 
the legiſlator. To prevent this was the firſt 
of theſe deſigns; and if the ſecond was, as it 
was no doubt, and as it is the deſign or pre- 
tence of all laws, to ſecure the happineſs of 
the people, this deſign was defeated, as fully 
as the other: for the whole hiſtory of this 
people is one continued ſeries of infractions 
of the law, and of national calamities. So 
that this law, conſidered as the particular law 
of this nation, has proved. more ineffectual 
than any other law perhaps that can be quo- 
ted. If this be aſcribed to the hardneſs of 
heart and obſtinacy of the people, in order to 
ſave the honour of the law, this honour will 
be little ſaved, and its divinity ill maintained. 
This excuſe might be admitted in the caſe of 
any human law; but we ſpeak here of a law 
ſuppoſed to be dictated by divine wiſdom ; 
which ought, and which would have been 
able, if it had been ſuch, to keep in a ſtate 
of ſubmiſſion to it, and or national proſperity, 
even a people rebellious and obſtinate enough 
to break thro any other. It may not be amiſs 
here to compare the effect of this law, before 
the captivity of Babylon, with that which it 
had 
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had afterwards. This captivity is ſaid to 
have laſted but ſeventy years, and the ſews 
had tarried into it ſo little reſpect for their 
law, ſo little regard to their hiſtory, and ſo 
little truſt in the prophecies, which had been 
publiſhed both before and during this time, 
that they ſeemed to have forgot them all, 
when Cy Rus gave them permiſſion to return 
to their country and to rebuild their tem- 
ple. ZoRoBABEL gathered with much trou- 
ble a ſmall number of the Jews, who were 
willing to return into their own country, on 
this great revolution ; and even theſe were 
the dregs of the people. The moſt conſider- 
able of them, and among theſe, twenty of 
the four and twenty orders of prieſts that had 
been carried to Babylon, choſe rather to ſtay 
there than to return to the holy city ; tho 
that was the place appointed by Gop for their 
ſacrifices, and the moſt auguſt ceremonies of 
their religion. EspRAS, and NEHEMIAS 
after him, neglected nothing to reſtore and 
preſerve the obſervation of the law ; and for 
this purpoſe they took means very different 
from thoſe which Moss had inſtituted, and 
much more effectual. One of theſe means, 
and perhaps the moſt effectual, was the in- 
ſtitution of ſynagogues ; in theſe the law was 
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red and explained once every week; whereas 


it was to be red but once in ſeven years, and 
the people were obliged to go up to Jeruſalem 


to hear it, according to the moſaic inſtitution *. 


Ms. BoyLe. It is true, my lord, that the 
Iſraelites were very frequently rebellious, and 
as frequently puniſhed for their rebellion ; as 
ſoon as they repent they are reſtored ; when 
they relapſe they are again chaſtiſed; all alon g 
alternately finning and ſuffering ; and imme- 
diate viſible judgments attending each revolt, 
either oppreſſion in their own or ſlavery in 
foreign countries, But their crime did not 
conſiſt ſo much in their neglect of the law, 
and in their abſolute rejection of the true and 
living Go, as your lordſhip intimates, as in 


Joining the worſhip of other gods and taking 


them into communion with him, In the 
midſt of all their idolatries, the Gop of their 
fathers was ever owned to be the creator and 
firſt cauſe of all things ; and the religion 
taught them by Moss to have been revealed 
from heaven. Your lordſhip, I find, is of 
opinion, that the hardneſs of heart and the 
obſtinacy of the people, does not fave the ho- 
Nour of the law; and that if it was directed 
V. III. p. 293. 4.5. 
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by divine wiſdom, it ought, and would have 
been able, to keep in a ſtate of ſubmiſſion to 
it, and of national proſperity, even a people 
rebellious and obſtinate enough to break thro 
any other. If you ſuppoſe indeed that the 
will is to be over-ruled in every divine law, 
and that the government of Gop is not that 
of a moral governour over free agents, which 
is little ſhort of atheiſm, the concluſion will 
hold good. But if Gop was to act with the 
Iſraelites as moral creatures, as from the na- 
ture of the thing and their whole hiſtory it is 
plain he did act, we muſt then conclude other- 
wiſe : and notwithſtanding the peculiar fa- 
vour by which they were elected, and the 
extraordinary providence by which he go- 
verned them, yet amidſt all this diſplay of 
power, that the will ſhould be left free and 
unreſtrained. And thus the jewiſh was like 
all other civil inſtitutions. The great intent 
of Gop, was to raiſe up and ſeparate a people 
who ſhould manifeſt and declare his power 
to the heathen, and make his name known 
throwout the earth. This deſign had taken 
place before the Iſraelites were born, and 
would be certainly carried on either by their 
obedience or diſobedience ; as they were to 


be examples to all others both of the good- 
3 neſs 
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neſs and ſeverity of the almighty. Accord- 
ingly during the whole period, of relapſes and 
repentance, of ſinning and ſuffering, the reſt 
of the world reap almoſt the ſame benefit by 
them; whether they keep their law and proſ- 
per, or diſobey it and are in diſtreſs. One 
would naturally ſuppoſe that the reſt of the 
world muſt partake of the improvements of 
the jewiſh religion in ſome degree, as well as 
the Jews partake of their corruptions : and 
this appears to be the caſe in fact : they im- 
proved and reformed the religion of every 
people, who were either brought under ſub- 
jection to them, or into whoſe hands they 
fell. The nations about them were witneſſes 
of the power and juſtice of their Gop; 
either in diſtinguiſhing them by rewards for 
their adhering to him, or as remarkably pu- 
niſhing them for deſerting him. The expreſs 
terms of his covenant indeed belonged to the 
Jews; which, as it conſiſted in temporal 
things, he was often obliged to interpoſe to 
make good the performance of it; and which, 
on that very account could not be a more per- 
fect one. Your lordſhip ſays that the Jews 
had carried ſo little reſpect for their law into 
Babylon, that they ſeem to have forgot it 
when CYRus gave them a permiſſion to re- 

turn, 
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turn. But you ſhould remember that many 
rites and performances of the law, were con- 
fined to the land of Canaan and the temple 
of Jeruſalem ; for which reaſon they did not 
pretend in their diſperſion to obſerve it in theſe 
points; and they would have been guilty of 
the law if they had. 

I favs already corrected your lordſhip's 
miſrepreſentation of the return of the Iſra- 
elites out of captivity ; and ſhewn that they 
were not a ſmall number which ZoroBABEL 
gathered with much trouble, and even theſe 
the dregs of the people. You have only the 
authority of a jewiſh tradition for this account, 
againſt the expreſs hiſtory of the ſcripture ; 
and theſe traditions, in other places, you treat 
with the utmoſt contempt and incredulity. 
It is certain that notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
decrees that had been granted for the return 
of the Jews, there were a great many that 
did not take the advantage ; not being willing 
to leave the ſettlements they had made in 
Chaldea and Aſſyria, to new plant a country 
that. had laid deſolate many years. Of theſe, 
twenty of the four and twenty courſes cf the 
ſons of AARON were part ; who either tarried 
behind, or were extin&t, But the city, and 
temple, were not only rebuilt ; the law was 
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likewiſe reſtored. For on the finiſhing the 
temple in the fixth year of Darius, the 
prieſts and levites were ſettled in their re- 
ſpective functions, according as it is written 
in the law of Moss; which was fixty years 
before the arrival of EzRA at Jeruſalem. 
That they were reſettled purely for the ac- 
compliſhment of Gop's promiſes of a better 
covenant, appears from all the circumſtances 
of their condition after their return. They 
were not reſtored to enjoy the ancient privi- 
leges of the people of Gop in the land of 
Canaan : thoſe privileges were forfeited by 
their iniquity : their Urim and their Thum- 
mim were no more heard of ; and after they 
were once eſtabliſhed in the land, the gift 
of prophecy ceaſed ; and Gop appeared not 
in the management of their temporal affairs 
as he had done before. They ſeem indeed 
to have been now cured of their favorite 
predominant vice, idolatry ; to which they 
had been before addicted ſo unaccountably. It 
is an egregious miſtake, to imagine that the 
people did not read the law in the moſaic in- 
ſtitution, but once in ſeven years, and then 


at Jeruſalem. I believe, I have already told 


your lordſhip, that beſides the public reading, 
the people were to peruſe and meditate upon 
| it 
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it night and day; to collec ſentences from it, 
and to have them always before their eyes; 
and thus it was to be in the hands and houſe 
of every one. 


Lp. BoLinGBROKE. I allow, Sir, that 
you mentioned ſomething of this ſort ; but 
{ill the public reading was only once in ſeven 
years.---Beſides what I have obſerved already, 
another perfection of law conſiſts in the 
clearneſs and preciſion of the terms; and in 
theſe reſpects let us conſider this body of 
hiſtory, of prophecy, and of law, relatively 
not to the Jews alone, but to the reſt of the 
world likewiſe. Now the language in which 
this law was given, and in which we muſt 
ſuppoſe that the hiſtories and prophecies were 
written, as well as the law, unleſs we fuppoſe 
theſe to have been written in or after the 
time of EsDRAs, is, the learned ſay, of all 
languages the moſt looſe and equivocal ; and 
the ſtyle and manner of writing of the ſacred 
authors, whoever they were, or whenever 
they lived, increaſe the uncertainty and ob- 
ſcurity of any other language. How ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, when the ſame paſſages may 
be taken in hiſtorical, myſtical, literal, and 
allegorical ſenſes ; and when thoſe who writ 


them 
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them knew ſo little what they writ, that they 
foretold ſome future, when they imagined 
that 'they were relating ſome paſt event ? 
Lord Bacon indeed ſays, that the ſacred au- 
thors had a ſpecial privilege of recording the 
future, as well as the paſt in hiſtory, But I 
ſuppoſe his lordſhip to have been no more in 
earneſt when he ſaid this, than he was in 
writing his chriſtian paradoxes. To ſupply 
theſe defects, the Jews have recourſe to an 
oral law, and chriſtians to the decifion of 
councils. Strange methods indeed ! hiſtory 
may explain or controul tradition, but it is 
quite abſurd to explain or controul hiſtory by 
tradition, Councils were compoſed of men, 
whoſe pretenſions to inſpiration deſerve no- 
thing but our contempt ; and therefore it is 
equally abſurd to explain or controul the 


word of Gop, by the judgment of theſe men, 


whether in their aſſemblies, or ſeparately. 


St. JEROM complains in one of his letters, 


that they dragged the text to favour their 
particular ſentiments, how repugnant ſoever 
to it. But this text does not ſeem to want 
ſo much dragging. The ambiguity of it 
makes it ſupple enough ; and ſentiments, the 
moſt contrary to one another, are equally well 
ſupported by it. If we add to theſe conſide- 

7 rations 
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rations that of the infinite number of copies, 
of verſions, and of verſions of verſions, which 
have given occaſion to many alterations and 
interpolations, that are to be found without 
going to SPINOZA, to HoBBtes, or to the 
fanciful author of the preadamitical ſyſtem, 
we mult be, I think, convinced, that the Bi- 
ble, which we call the word . of Gop, is as 
little fit by the manner in which it has been 
preſerved, to be an uniform foundation of 
univerſal religion, as by the manner in which 
it was writ and firſt publiſhed to the world *. 


MR. BoyLEe. I am ſomewhat ſurpriſed 
to hear this common-place declamation 
againſt the ſcriptures from your lordſhip now, 
which, many years ago, was, among other 
writers, in a great meaſure refuted by me. 
Allow if you pleaſe that the primitive lan- 
guage is equivocal ; will it follow that the 
people whoſe language this was did not tho- 
rowly underſtand it ; and that they were 
not able to tranſlate it with great exactneſs 
into another language which they had 
learned? Will it follow that it is fo equivo- 
cal, as to make the ſenſe of any paſſage of 
conſequence, precarious ; and that the moſt 

V. III. p. 296, 7. 
contrary 
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contrary ſentiments may be equally ſupported 
by it? The ſtyle and manner of writing of 
the ſacred authors, is not ſo intelligible to us, 
to be ſure, as it was t6 thoſe in whoſe times 
they wrote, and for whoſe uſe their writings 
were principaily deſigned. Many writings 
and other monuments of antiquity, cotem- 
porary to the books of the Old Teſtament, 
and which would give a great light to many 
paſſages which are now uncertain and ob- 
ſcure, thro the injury of time are loft, Will 
it therefore follow, that theſe paſſages may 
be taken in hiſtorical, myſtical, literal, and 
allegorical ſenſes ; or that it will be any in- 
Jury to truth, and miſlead us in the interpre- 
tation of the will of Gop, that they may be 
thus interpreted? Whether lord Bacon was 
in earneſt in what you quote, or not, I pre- 
ſume the fact is undeniable, that the ſacred 
writers were enabled to record the future, as 
well as the paſt, in hiſtory : and it requires 
an .incredulity repugnant to common ſenſe, 
as well as common honeſty, not to believe, 
when we have the teſtimony of ſuch a multi- 
tude of events fulfilling ſcripture prophecy, 
that they had ſuch a power. Allow, my 
lord, if you will, that the writers did not al- 
ways underſtand what they writ; and that 


they 


hat 
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they foretold a future event, without diſtin- 
guiſhing it from one paſt, or preſent ; I would 
fain know how it comes to be conceived ſo 
ridiculous a thing in us, to ſuppoſe that Gop, 
to whom all his ways are known from the 
beginning, ſhould make choice of ſuch ex- 
preſſions, as naturally conveyed ſo much 
knowledge to the writer as he intended to con- 


vey; and yet, which ſhould appear in the ful- 


neſs of time to be peculiarly adapted to the 
event which he foreſaw, and which he in- 
tended the world ſhould one day ſee: that fo 


when they ſhould ſee it, they might the more 


eaſily acknowledge it to be the work of his 
hand, by the ſecret evidence which he had 
incloſed from the days of old in the words of 
prophecy. However the wit of man may 
deſpiſe this method, yet there is nothing in 
it unbecoming the wiſdom of Gop. To en- 
quire why the ſpirit of prophecy was given 
in this manner, and to find fault with the 
ſcriptures on that account, is little leſs pre- 


ſumptuous than enquiring why Gop has not 


given us more reaſon, and finding fault with 
him that we are but men. 
| In points, however, that are ben tel. 


and indiſpenſably neceflary to make us happy, 


« the commandment is not hidden from us, 


ce neither 
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« neither is afar of. There is nothing du- 
bious or uncertain, no defects to be ſupplied 
by oral laws among the Jews, nor by deci- 
ons of councils among Chriſtians. Of theſe 
I have as mean an opinion perhaps as you 
have; but as I have no occaſion for their 
judgment, and will not abide by their deter- 

mination, it matters not to me how contempti- 
ble their pretenſions are to inſpiration, nor 
how abſurdly they explain or controul the 
word of Gop. I am impartial enough, I 
mult confeſs, to read the Bible, not intend- 
ing to make it ſpeak my own opinions, but to 
take my opinions from it ; and am much leſs 
concerned to colle& ſuch arguments as favour 
one party of chriſtians againſt another, than 
ſuch as convince me of the divine original of 
theſe writings, and unveil the manifold wiſ- 
dom of Gop in his various diſpenſations. I 
uſe the ſcripture, my lord, not as a magazine 
to be reſorted to, for arms to defend this, or 
to defeat the other party ; but as a matchleſs 
temple where I delight to be; to contemplate 
the beauty, the ſymetry, and the magnifi- 
cence of the ſtructure; and to encreaſe my 
awe, and excite my devotion, to the deity 


there taught and worſhipped, 


| Tur 
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Tur infinite number of copies, of verſions, 
and of verſions of verſions, is ſo far from 
being an objection to the truth and authen- 
ticity of theſe ſacred books, or from giving 
occaſion to alterations and interpolations, that 
it is the greateſt ſecurity we can have of their 
being genuine, and that the text is more au- 
thentic. In ſuch a great number of tranſ- 
cripts, it is impoſſible there ſhould not be 
ſome flips and errors; but it has been the 
common ſenſe of men of letters, that num- 
bers of manuſcripts, copies, and verſions, do 
not make a text precarious, but are uſeful, 
nay neceſſary to eſtabliſh it. I thought I had 
already ſhewed you, that, let the changes or 
interpolations to be found in the ſacred writ- 
ings be as many as you pleaſe to charge upon 
them, it was impoſſible, conſidering the zeal 
and exactneſs with which they were pre- 
ſerved, there ſhould be any material addition 
or alteration, ſo as to affect the great end and 
. purpoſe of their being written. 


Lp. BoLINGBROKE. I have been long 
enough, Sir, I think, on the defenſive. It is 
time I ſhould attack in my turn, and ſhew 
you for what reaſons I cannot believe that the 
Pentateuch, and the other books of the Old 


Teſtament, 
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Teſtament, were writ under a divine in- 
fluence, and have any right to be called the 
word of Gop. There may be ſome defects 
in human laws, ſome falſities or miſtakes in 
human hiſtories, and yet both of them may 
, deſerve all the reſpect and all the credit, on 
the whole, that the writings of fallible men 
can deſerve. But any one defect, any one 
falſity or miſtake, is ſufficient to ſhew the 
fraud and impoſture of writings that pretend 
to contain the infallible word of Gop. Now 
there are groſs defects, and palpable falſhoods, 
in almoſt every page of the ſcriptures ; and 
the whole tenour of them is ſuch as no man, 
who acknowledges a ſupreme all-perfect 
Being, can believe it to be his word. This I 
muſt prove; and when I have done fo, you 
may call me theiſt or atheiſt, if you pleaſe. I 
ſhall not be aſhamed of the firſt character ; 
and ſhall leave others to purge themſelves of 
one as abſurd as the laſt.— That the Jews 
held the unity of God is true; and that their 
father ABRAHAM might have learned this 
doctrine among the Egyptians, tho it has 
been ſaid very fooliſhly, that he acquired 
great wealth by inſtructing that people in phi- 
loſophy and the other ſciences, is true like- 


wiſe ; but it will not follow that he, or his 
polterity, 
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poſterity, adored the true Gop. There are 
many paſſages in Job, in Iſaiah, in the Pſalms, 
and in other parts of the Old Teſtament, 
which give moſt ſublime ideas of the majeſty 
of the Supreme Being, and which have been 
ſounded, for that reaſon, very high. But it 
will- not be hard to quote mahometan and 
even pagan writers, who have ſpoke of him 
witk as much nobleneſs of ſtyle, and with as 
much dignity, as any of thefe ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, it will be eaſy to quote many 
things, imputed to the Supreme Being by 
theſe, at leaſt as unworthy of him, as any 
which the mahometans, or even the molt 
extravagant of the pagans, invented. Sub- 
blime expreſſions concerning the deity may 
{erve to ſhew, that the imaginations of thoſe 
who uſed them, were heated by the enthu- 
ſiaſm of poetry and devotion ; they will not 
prove the writers to have been divinely in- 
ſpited; and it will become nothing leſs than 
blaſphemy to aſſert they were ſo, when they 
impute, at the ſame time, ſuch things to the 
divinity as would bring diſgrace on humanity *. 
© 

Ms. BoyLs. Your lordſhip has been a 

great while, in my opinion, upon the attack 
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. already. 
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already. You have now however undertaken 
a taſk, for which, I preſume to ſay, the ut- 
molt ſtretch of your great abilities will prove 
unequal. The ſame allowance, I find, is not 
to be made for the ſacred writings, which is 
made univerſally for all other ancient books : 
and in thouſands of copies tranſcribed in fo 
many ages and nations, all the notaries and 
writers, who made it their trade and liveli- 
hood, were to be infallible and impeccable. 
Their pens were ſpontaneouſly to write true, 
or to be ſupernaturally guided, tho the ſcribes 
were nodding and dreaming, But pray, my 
lord, let me aſk you, to what great uſe and 
defign ? to give ſatisfaction to a few obſtinate 
and untractable men; to thoſe who are not 
convinced by Moss and the prophets, but 
want one from the dead to come and convert 
them. This is not the method of providence, 
nor are thoſe the fundamentals of religion, 
They draw its votaries by the cords of a man; 
by rational, ingenuous, and moral motives ; 
not by mathematical conviction nor miracu- 
lous evidence, to ſilence every doubt and 


whin® that impiety and folly can ſuggeſt. 


Muſt any one defect, any one falſity, or miſ- 
take, be ſufficlent to ſhew the fraud and 
impoſture of the ſcriptures? In what a terri- 


ble 
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ble condition then muſt be all your admired 
ancient authors? For, according to this ſe- 
vere canon of criticiſm, they muſt all be laid 
aſide as counterfeit and forged. No; you 
will ſay there is a great difference, becauſe 
the ſacred writings pretend to contain the in- 
fallible word of Gop. Be it ſo. Will it 
therefore follow, that they muſt be privi- 
leged againſt the common fate, and exempt 
from all ſlips and errors whatſoever ? Exempt 
they are from all defects and falfities and miſ- 
takes, which can defeat, or any ways injure, 
the great ends and purpoſes of their being 
written. For let thoſe that are the moſt de- 
fective, be put into the hands of the worſt 
and ableſt man alive; and, with the moſt art- 
ful choice he can make, he will not be able 
to extinguiſh the light of a ſingle chapter, nor 
ſo to diſguiſe the word of Gop but that every 
feature of it will be the ſame. You advance 
indeed, my lord, very roundly without heſi- 
tation, that there are groſs defects and palpa- 
ble falſhoods in almoſt every page of the ſcrip- 
tures ; and that the whole tenour of them is 
ſuch, as no man who acknowleges a ſupreme 
all- perfect Being can believe it to be his word. 
This you ſay you muſt prove. But give me 

leave to remind you, that the eſprit fort is of- 


Q 2 ten 
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ten the eſprit foible. Iwill however lend a due 
attention to all that you ſhalk advance; and 1 
am not afraid of all the weight which you can 
give it. I ſhall not call you theiſt, nor atheiſt; 
neither imitate you, nor the writers whom 
you imitate. Abuſive names are very often 
intended to, conceal want of ſtrength ; but 
they always manifeſt want of candour, in de- 
bate. Let us examine the proof you bring 
of the defects and falſhood of the ſcriptures. 
The Jews you are willing to allow held the 
unity of Go D: and I believe it has been as 
wiſely ſaid, that ABRAHAM acquired wealth 
by inſtructing the Egyptians in philoſophy 
and the ſciences, as that he learnt this doctrine 
from that people. They can neither of them 
be proved, and I believe neither of them are 
true. But fince the Jews held the unity of 
Gor, why does it not follow that either 
ABRAHAM or his poſterity adored the true 
Gop ? I can ſhew indeed that tho your great 
philoſophers did ſome of them hold the doc- 
trine of the unity of Gop, yet that they did 
not adore him : becauſe I can ſhew, that they 
worſhipped inferior deities, of wood, and 
ſtone, „and fouls of men departed ;” and 
neves worſhipped one fupreme inviſible Being. 
But you cannot ſhew, that ABRAHAM, or 
| his 
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his poſterity, as much as the latter were in- 
clined to join idolatrous rites and foreign 
worſhip to thoſe of the true Gop, did ever 
reje& him as a falſe Gop, or neglect to wor- 
ſhip him as the true. Suppoſing this how- 
ever to be fo, what is this to the defects or 
falſhood of the ſcriptures ; which was the 
point you had undertaken ? You add, that 
many things are imputed in them to theSu- 
preme Being, at leaft as unworthy of him, as 
any which the mahometans, or even the moſt 
extravagant of the pagans, invented. This 
indeed is ſaying ſomething if you can make it 
good; but where is your lordſhip's proof? 
What inſtances do you give of theſe abſurd 
repreſentations, and where are they to be 
found? You aſſert it, and there you leave it. 
There then I muſt leave it too. 


Ly. BoLINGBROKE. I am going on, Sir, 
to prove what I have aflerted.—I know, for 
I can demonſtrate by connecting the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct of my real ideas, that there 
is a Go, a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, 
whoſe infinite wiſdom and power are ſeen 
evidently in all his works; and to whom 
therefore I aſcribe moſt rationally every other 
perfection, whether conceivable or not con- 
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ceivable by me. A book is put into my 
hands, which is, I am told, and have been 
told, from my youth, the word of this Gon ; 
and wherein I ſhall find the whole ſcheme of 
things which he has eſtabliſhed, and the 
whole economy of his providence. What I 
learned before by rote, I conſider with more 
attention, and am far from finding in it the 
Supreme Being whoſe exiſtence and attributes 
I demonſtrate. The ſcene opens indeed by 
the creation, and this creation is aſcribed to 
one Gop, that of the material world at leaſt : 
for when this Gop proceeds to the creation of 
man, he calls on other beings, we know not 
by the text how many, to co-operate with 
him, and to make man in his and their like- 
neſs. This ſeems to lay a foundation for po- 
lytheiſm, and I am ſtartled at it; becauſe it 
is inconſiſtent with that unity of the godhead 
which my reaſon ſhews me, and which the 
general tenour even of the moſaic law and 
hiſtory aſſerts. The divine on the contrary 
triumphs in the paſſage ; becauſe he drags it 
againſt reaſon and this revelation both, to ſig- 
nify the three co-equal perſons in one god- 
head ; which no reaſon can comprehend, 
which no revelation affirms explicitly, and 

which 
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which has no foundation, except that of a 
theology much more modern than this “. 


Mx. BovIR. If your lordſhip cannot find 
in this book, which you are told is the word 
of Gop, a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, 
whoſe infinite wiſdom and power appear evi- 
dently in all his works, I will venture to aſ- 
ſert that you cannot find him in any other : 
nay, that you would never have had ſuch 
true and conſiſtent, ſuch clear and diſtinct 
ideas of this Supreme Being as you now have, 
had this book been never wrote, nor the 
truths contained in it been never handed down 
by oral or written tradition. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in explaining that expreſ- 
fon of making man, which is uſed. in the 
plural number; and how much ſoever mere 
reaſon may be ſtartled at it, as inconſiſtent 
with the unity of the godhead ; yet it does 
not lay a foundation for polytheiſm, when 
polytheiſm is contradicted by the whole te- 
nour of this very book : and we ſhould not 
therefore be revolted againſt it on that ac- 
count. When reaſon becomes aſſiſted by 
this revelation, it does not ſeem inconſiſtent 


with the unity of the godhead, that the Su- 
| * V. III. p. 299, zoo. 
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preme Being ſhould ſpeak to his only begot- 
ten ſon, by whom he is therein ſaid to make 
the world, after the manner repreſented in 
this paſſage. Till then, the general tenour 
of this book, and the expreſs declarations 
very often repeated in it, will ſecure reaſon 
from falling into polytheiſm. Beſides, the 
phraſe when it was uſed might not be fo ob- 
{cure as it appears to us at preſent. We read 
in this hiſtory of the angel of Gop whoſe 
name is in him, and of the angel of his pre- 
ſence, known afterwards by the appellation 
of the word, or ſon of Gop ; and to him he 
might ſay, let us make man in our image,” 
as the text expreſſes it. 


Lp. Bor IN ROKR. The more I com- 
pare what Moses ſays of this Gop, and by 
a ſuppoſed inſpiration from him, the more 
repugnant I find the whole to be to demon- 
ſtrated, and even to obvious truth. Nothing 
can ever better reſemble modern rabbinical 
traditions, than theſe ancient and moſaical 
traditions : the ſame ignorance of nature phy- 
fical and moral, the ſame irreverent cancep- 
tions of the Supreme Being prevails in both. 
Mosrs, they ſay, was divinely inſpired ; and 
yet Moses was as ignorant of the true ſyſtem 

of 
4 


* 
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of the univerſe, as any of the people of his 
age. I need not deſcend into particulars to 
ſhew this ignorance, To evade the objection 
drawn from it, we are told that he conformed 
himſelf to that of the people. He did not 
write to inſtruct the Iſraelites in natural phi- 
loſophy, but to imprint ſtrongly on their 
minds a belief of one Gop, the creator of all 
things. Was it neceſſary to that purpoſe 
that he ſhould explain to them the copernican 
ſyſtem ? No moſt certainly. But it was not 
neceflary to this purpoſe neither, that he 
ſhould give them an abſurd account, ſince he 
thought fit to give them one, of the creation 
of our phyſical, and we may ſay, of our mo- 
ral ſyſtem. It was not neceſſary he ſhould 
tell them, for inſtance, that light was created, 
and the diſtinction of night and day, of even- 
ing and morning, were made before the ſun, 

the moon, and the ſtars, which were © ſet 
in the firmament of heaven to divide the 
te day from the night, and to be for ſigns and 
e for ſeaſons, and for days and years.” It 
was not neceflary that he ſhould tell them, 
how this moral ſyſtem was deſtroyed, by the 
wiles of a ſerpent, and by the eating of an 
apple, almoſt as ſoon as it began, againſt the 
intention, as well as command of the creator. 
Beſides 
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Beſides Moss muſt be confidered as ap- 


pointed, and inſpired by Gop, to write, not 


only for his own age, but for all future ages ; 
for the moſt enlightened as well as the moſt 
ignorant: in which caſe, that his hiſtory 
might anſwer all the deſigns of eternal wiſ- 
dom, it ſhould have been proportioned to 
the ignorance of the Iſraelites, as little able to 
underſtand one ſyſtem of philoſophy as ano- 
ther ; without giving ſo much reaſon to peo- 
ple better informed, to believe him as igno- 
rant as any uninſpired perſon could be “. 


Mx. BoyLEe. According to the repreſen- 
tation which your lordſhip gives of Moses, 


inſtead of his being learned in all the wiſdom 
of the Egyptians, which both ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory deliver down, one would be apt 
to conclude that he was extremely ignorant : 


and, ſo far from being enlightened by a ſuper- 


natural aid, that he even wanted common 
ſenſe. How repugnant this account is to all 
ancient hiſtory which makes mention of him, 
as well as to the fact of his being the ruler 


and lawgiver of the Jews, I leave to your 
better conſideration. You fay you need not 


. deſcend into particulars, to ſhew that Moss 
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vas as ignorant of the true ſyſtem of the uni- 


verſe, as any of the people of his age. You 


have, however, immediately after thought 
fit to do ſo: and what is this mighty proof 
of the ignorance of Mosꝝs in natural philoſo- 


phy? Nothing at all but what J have already 
obviated; by ſhewing that the firſt thing 
created is the heavens, the fountain of light: 
and for any thing that appears to the con- 
4 trary in his account, the ſun and moon might 


have been created many ages before, tho not 
appointed to govern the earth till the fourth 


day of the creation. I will add, ſince you 
repeat the objection, that unleſs we will ſup- 
poſe Moss to contradict himſelf, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that he ſhould be underſtood 
in this ſenſe; having ſaid, that . Gop divid- 


e ed the light from the darkneſs; and Gop 
e called the light day, and the darkneſs he 


called night: and the evening and the 
morning were the firſt day.” Thus con- 


ſidered, then, there is no abſurdity in his ac- 


count of the creation of the phyſical ſyſtem, 


even amongſt a people of the moſt enlightened 


* 


age. 
As unneceſſary as your lordſhip thinks it, 
that Mosꝝs ſhould have informed us how this 
moral ſyſtem was deſtroyed ; yet if he had 
not 
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not informed us, let me aſk you, what ac- 
count would reaſon have been able to give 
of the introduction of moral evil into the 
world ? The ſame no doubt here, as at has 
given in other countries, where the moſaic 
hiſtory has not reached, or been received: 
and how very abſurd and ſenſeleſs that is 1 
have no need to ſay. You have no authority, 
that I know of, to obſerve that this was ef- 
fected, by eating of an apple, againſt the in- 
tention of the creator. There is noſuch re- 
preſentation, in the hiſtory of the fall, as 
Moses gives it; and it is unfair, to ſay the 
leaſt of it, to alledge againſt the ſcripture 
what is not ſtrictly true. I allow that Moses 
muſt be conſidered as appointed and inſpired 
to write, not only for his own age, but for 
all future ages: and tho his hiſtory was pro- 
portioned to the ignorance of the Iſraelites, 
yet it gives no reaſon to people better in- 
formed, to believe him as ignorant as any un- 
inſpired perſon could be; in the ſenſe in 
which you would have it underſtood. 

Wx have already ſettled the notion of in- 
ſpiration ; and have agreed that it relates to 
hiſtory no further than to ſecure the writer 
from a falſe detail of facts. The matter there- 
fore related by Moses, was a matter rather 


of 
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of tradition from Ap am, than of inſpiration: 
from Gop: and you want to know, why 
Moss was not appointed and inſpired to 
* write a ſyſtem of aſtronomy, and to give a 


further and clearer account of the make and 


fall of man. This, I own, is a queſtion which 
F cannot anſwer ; and which upon your own 
principles, I think, that you cannot aſk. It 
has pleaſed Gop to conceal the knowlege of 
many things from man, both in his word and 
works; which the curioſity of man would 
fain prie into, but which, it is plain, are not 
proper, or neceſſary, in his preſent ſtate, The 
creation of the terreſtrial ſyſtem, and the in- 
troduction of moral evil, were manifeſted to 
ADAM, and handed down to Moss, as far 
as it has pleaſed Gop that we ſhould have 
any knowlege of either from revelation : and 
it is our duty to receive this hiſtory with hu- 
mility and contentment ; in the ſame man- 
ner as we receive many phenomena, phyſi- 
cal and moral, for which, as your lordſhip 
owns, we cannot account, 


Ly. BoLiNGBROKE. I own, Sir, there are 
many ſuch.---But if the ignorance and errors, 
which betray themſelves very groſly in the 
writings aſcribed to- Moss, make it impoſſi- 


ble 
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ble to believe ſuch an author divinely in- 
ſpired, the confuſed, inconſiſtent, and un- 
worthy notions of a Supreme Being, which 
appear in his writings, ſhew very evidently, 
that che true Gop was unknown to him. He 
acknowledged but one Gop, and the people 
were forbid to worſhip any other. But then 
he puts this one Gop to as many and unwor- 
thy uſes, in the ſervice of man, as the hea- 
thens put their many gods, of different or- 
ders; and he was therefore in this reſpect 
more inconſiſtent than.they were. The Gop 
of Moss creates the world, makes man, and 
repents of it immediately, for a reaſon which 
he might have prevented by a little leſs indul- 
gence to, what is called, free will. As ſoon 
as this indulgence had given an opportunity 
to the ſerpent to tempt Eve, and to Eve to 
tempt Apam, who ſhould have known the 
nature of ſerpents better, ſince he had juſt 
given to all animals the names that were pro- 
per to them; in ſhort, as ſoon as they had 
eat the forbidden apple, and were fallen, they 
heard the voice of Gop who was walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day. He con- 
demned them for their diſobedience; he cur- 
ſed the earth for their ſakes, and the ſerpent 
above all other beaſts. Their eyes were then 
opened, 
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opened, they knew that they were naked, 
and they made themſelves aprons of fig leaves, 
which ſerved to cover their nudity, till Gop 
made them coats of ſkins for that purpoſe, 
and then drove them out of paradiſe. Thus 
death and fin entered into the world, and the 
crime of this unhappy pair was puniſhed in 
their whole poſterity. This ſtrange ſtory, ſo 
trifling and ſo ſerious, and wherein God is 
made a principal actor with the ſerpent and 
ADaM and Eve, has given occaſion to much 
filly pains that have been taken both by Jews 
and Chriſtians, to leſſen the abſurdity of it, if 
that were poſſible. Since it is impoſſible, 
{ome have attempted to explain the whole al- 
legorically ; and it may not ſeem improbable 
that this allegory had been invented, among 
other egyptian myſteries, to ſignify the intro- 
duction of phyſical and moral evil into the 
world, by the fault of man, and againſt the 
deſign of GOD. This however cannot be 
admitted by Chriſtians ; for if it was, what 
would become of that famous text whereon 
the doctrine of our redemption is founded? 
The whole therefore muſt be underſtood 
literally ; and in that caſe the Gop who made 
the world and men, that is the Supreme Being, 
is the ſame Gop who walks in the garden, 


to 
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to enjoy the cool of the evening, who tries 
this famous cauſe, and inſults our firſt parents 
by irony and farcaſm *, 


Ms. Bovrr. Your lordſhip will give me 
leave to obſerve the hypothetical and unfuir 
reaſoning which you have now ſet out with, 
in order to prove that Mosrs was not divinely: 
inſpired. You aſſerted, with much freedom, 
that there were great defects, and palpable 
falſhoods, in almoſt every page of the ſcrip- 
tures; and this you as freely undertook to 
prove. But what has hitherto the particu- 
lars of your proof confiſted of? They are fo 
few, and ſo ſhort of the purpoſe for which 
they are brought, that I need not repeat 
them: and Moss, tho not unimpeached, 
yet ſtill ſtands unconvicted of ignorance and 
error as an inſpired writer. You have now 
brought a freſh charge; and from the con- 
fuſed, inconſiſtent, and unworthy notions of 
a Supreme Being, which appear in his writ- 
ings, conelude that the true Gop- was un- 
known to Mosgs. A ſurpriſing charge, I 
muſt confeſs} Let us ſee how you make it 
good. You allow that he acknowledged but 
one Gop, and forbid the people to worſhip 
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any other; but he puts him, you ſay, to as 
many, and unworthy uſes, as the heathens 
did their many gods, and ſo is more incon- 
ſiſtent. I have already ſaid, that the govern- 
ment of the Iſraelites, both as their Gop and 
their king, was a thing neither underſtood, nor 
attended to; and I had too much reaſon for 
ſaying fo. Giveme leave, my lord, however, to 
recall this theocracy with all its circumſtances 
to your remembrance; and you will not 
object any more to Mosrs, that he puts Gop 
to ſo many, and, what you may think, un- 
worthy uſes, in the ſervice of man. It is not, 
in fact, any more an objection to the truth 
of revelation thro the hands of Moss, that 
Gop might have prevented the wickedneſs 
of the world, which cauſed him to repent 
his making it, by a little leſs indulgence to, 
what is called, free will; than it is to the 
truth of theiſm thro the hands of my lord 
BoLINGBROKE, that there is at this day ſo 
much moral evil, which might have been in 
the ſame way prevented. This is a thing afar 
off, and exceeding deep; who can find it 
out? In what particular manner Gop's fore- 
determination of many events, and his fore- 
knowlege of all, is reconcileable with that 
liberty of human actions, without which 
R there 
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there could be no religion, nor puniſhment, 
nor reward, is a ſecret which perhaps we 
ſhall thorowly underſtand, when the books 
of providence ſhall be laid open. In the 
mean time, why will your lordſhip indulge 
your free will ſo much, in burleſquing the 
moſaic hiſtory of the fall, and in making that 
ridiculous which is only imperfect and ob- 
ſcure? And yet imperfect and obſcure as this 
hiſtory is, it is much leſs liable to ridicule, 
than the philoſophy of the greateſt men in 
the heathen world upon this ſubject; which 
drove many of them into atheiſm, and many 
into an imagination of an irreſiſtible evil cauſe, 
in perfect oppoſition to, and of equal power 
with, the ſupreme good: an impoſſibility ap- 
parent to a demonſtration. The ſtory of 
Moss may be ſtrange, but it is not impoſſi- 
ble; and tho you think it abſurd, it may be 
true. For after all, what is there either ri- 
diculous or incredible, in ſuppofing that Gop, 
whoſe wiſdom and power is manifeſted in a 
variety of creatures of different natures, ca- 
pacities, and faculties, ſnould make ſuch an 
order of being as man; in his nature fallible, 
and in that reſpect capable of tranſgreſſion; 
with a will, however, ſubject to his under- 
ſtanding; and with an underſtanding capable 


of 
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of finding out the truth, ſo far as it lay with- 
in the compaſs of his reaſon ? What is there 
ſo very ridiculous in ſuppoſing, that ſome- 
thing might be neceſſary to be known beyond 
the reach of his reaſon, and commanded, or 
forbidden, by revelation ; that there was no 
defect in the revelation, nor any ignorance 
of what was pretended to be revealed ; and 
therefore if he fell into fin, that he might 
have been drawn into it by ſomething from 
without? Is there any thing incredible in 
ſuppoſing, that as this temptation could not 
be from Gop, ſo, if there were any ſuch 
beings as evil ſpirits, it might naturally have 
ariſen from them; and that man, who had 
a freedom of action in him, was tempted to 
tranſgreſs againſt a known revelation, with 
the hope of making himſelf happy? I ſee 
nothing either ridiculous or incredible in all 
this; and I am ſure it is conformable to our 
preſent experience every day. 
Ir us ſee how the fact is in the account 
of Moss. In this hiſtory, we are no ſooner 
informed of the creation of mankind, the 
whole of which was then only one man and 
woman, who are ſaid to be placed in a gar- 
den where they had objects ſyitable to every 
appetite, but we are told of a revelation 
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which Gop made to them concerning what 


they were to eat. He gives them a com- 
miſſion to eat of all the fruits of the trees in 


the garden, excepting one; and that one he 
forbids their taſting of, under the penalty of 
death, as being in its own nature dangerous 
to be eaten, Againſt this revelation they are 
repreſented to have tranſgreſſed; being drawn 
into it by the inſtigation of the moſt ſubtile 
animal round about them. What this beaſt 
of the field was, which is called a ſerpent, 
we are not told. Vou ſay ADAM ſhould 
have known his nature better, who had juſt 
before given to all animals the names that 
were proper to them : but you fay it from 
want of attention to the hiſtory ; for Apam 
was not tempted by the ſerpent, but by the 
woman which Gop had given him, and ſhe 
fell into the ſnare which the ſerpent laid. It 
is probable this expreſſion was well under- 
ſtood in thoſe days in which Moss wrote, 
whilſt the tradition was freſh and of late date ; 
and he needed only to hint at what every 
body then knew. But be that as it may. 
Thus far, I think, we may be ſure; that by 
the ferpent could not be meant the mere ani- 
mal ſo called at preient ; becaule ſeveral things 
are ſpoken of it which are not compatible 

with 
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with the nature of that creature, and can 
only belong to a rational agent. There 


-were no other rational creatures of the hu- 
man kind, but this man and woman; there 
mult be therefore ſome other order of rational 


creatuses which the hiſtorian aimed at, 
who actuated the real body of that ſabtile 
animal, when he was at firſt in perfection; 
and not as now ſtupified by the curſe of Gop. 
Thus it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it might 
be ſomething like that fiery flying fort, of 


which there have been ſome remains in Egypt 


and Arabia. They are of a ſhining yellowiſh 
colour like braſs, and by the motion of their 
wings and vibration of their tails reverbera- 


ting in the ſun make a glorious figure. Now 


if the ſerpent whoſe body the devil poſſeſſed 
was of this kind, tho for all we know of a 


ſpecies ſtill higher, it was a proper creature 


for his purpoſe : for theſe ſerpents are called 


in ſcripture ſeraphs or ſeraphim, and gave 


name to thoſe bright angelical beings which 
we commonly underſtand by that appellation. 
The devil therefore might uſurp the organs 
of one of theſe ſhining ſerpents, and by his 


ſkill in natural cauſes, might improve it into 


ſuch a ſurpaſſing brightneſs, as to repreſent 


to Eve the angelical appearance or ſhechinah 
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which Gop made to them concerning what 


they were to eat. He gives them a com- 
miſſion to eat of all the fruits of the trees in 


the garden, excepting one ; and that one he 
forbids their taſting of, under the penalty of 
death, as being in its own nature dangerous 
to be eaten. Againſt this revelation they are 
repreſented to have tranſgreſſed ; being drawn 
into it by the inſtigation of the moſt ſubtile 
animal round about them. What this beaſt 
of the field was, which is called a ſerpent, 
we are not told. Vou ſay ADAM ſhould 
have known his nature better, who had juſt 
before given to all animals the names that 
were proper to them : but you fay it from 
want of attention to the hiſtory ; for Apam 
was not tempted by the ſerpent, but by the 
woman which Gop had given him, and ſhe 
fell into the ſnare which the ſerpent laid. It 
is probable this expreſſion was well under- 
ſtood in thoſe days in which Moses wrote, 
whilſt the tradition was freſh and of late date; 
and he needed only to hint at what every 
body then knew. But be that as it may. 
Thus far, I think, we may be ſure; that by 
the ferpent could not be meant the mere ani- 
mal ſo called at preſent; becaule ſeveral things 
are ſpoken of it which are not compatible 
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with the nature of that creature, and can 
only belong to a rational agent. There 


were no other rational creatures of the hu- 
man kind, but this man and woman; there 
mult be therefore ſome other order of rational 


creatures which the hiſtorian aimed at, 
who actuated the real body of that ſabtile 
animal, when he was at firſt in perfection; 
and not as now ſtupified by the curſe of Gop. 
Thus it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it might 
be ſomething like that fiery flying fort, of 


- which there have been ſome remains in Egypt 


and Arabia, They are of a ſhining yellowiſh 
colour like braſs, and by the motion of their 
wings and vibration of their tails reverbera- 
ting in the ſun make a glorious figure. Now 
if the ſerpent whoſe body the devil poſſeſſed 
was of this kind, tho for all we know of a 
ſpecies ſtill higher, it was a proper creature 
for his purpoſe : for theſe ſerpents are called 
in ſcripture ſeraphs or ſeraphim, and gave 
name to thoſe bright angelical beings which 


we commonly underſtand by that appellation. 


The devil therefore might uſurp the organs 
of one of theſe ſhining ſerpents, and by his 


| fkill in natural cauſes, might improve it into 


ſuch a ſurpaſſing brightneſs, as to repreſent 


to Eve the angelical appearance or ſhechinah 
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to which ſhe was accuſtomed: and having 
done this it is no wonder that he ſo eaſily de- 
ceived her. Accordingly we are told in other 
places of ſcripture, with which ancient tra- 
dition likewiſe agrees, that the ſerpent was 
that evil ſpirit whom we commonly call the 
devil; repreſented there as the common ene- 
my of mankind. But let the expreſſion of 
the ſerpent be determined as we will, in every 
ſenſe it repreſents to us an intention formed 
by this evil ſpirit to deceive : and with this 
view he is faid to have addrefled himſelf to 
the woman, endeavouring to perſuade her, 
againſt the expreſs revelation of Gop, that 
there was no danger in cating the forbidden 
fruit. 

Now this is ſo far from being an abſurdity, 
without any recourſe to allegory, that it is a 
rational account how ſin and death entered 
into the world. The firſt tranſgreſſion was 
committed by the firſt parents of mankind, 
againſt an expreſs intelligible revelation ; thro 
a deluſion they were drawn into by the falſe 
inſinuations of an evil ſpirit, perſuading them 
to it as neceſſary or productive of their hap- 

pineſs; ſince it would make them like gods, 
knowing good and evil. It is not ſurely in- 
conſiſtent with the divine goodneſs, to ſuffer 

us, 
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us, in conſequenceof Apam's introducing fin 
into the world, to become more frail and 
fallible, more peccable and obnoxious to 
temptation, than he was at firſt. It 1s not, 
however, more inconſiſtent with the divine 
goodneſs, than it was to make ADAM, by 
the original condition of his creation, obnoxi- 
ous to temptation and to fin at all: and for 
this latter inconſiſtency, if it is one, your 
theiſm ſtands accountable as much as our re- 
velation. For my own part, I think with 
your lordſhip, that Moses is here giving us 
a literal hiſtory of the creation of the world, 
and of the make and fall of man; and not 
an allegory. Therefore, I believe the tree 
of knowlege of good and evil, is to be literally 
underſtood, as a real tree in the garden bear- 
ing fruit ; tho it may perhaps have a myſtical 
import or deſignation. Of this, you know, 
we have many inſtances in the ſcripture. Tt 
is preſumptuous in us to determine of any 
thing in Gop's creation, that it cannot be, 
becauſe it is not conformable to our ex- 
perience, nor lies open to our underſtanding 
to find out the reaſon of it. There can be no 
objection, however, to the literal interpre- 
tation of the tree of knowlege, whoſe fruit 
might open the eyes of the underſtanding and 
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produce knowlege in man, without this pre- 
ſumption: and it will be the more unpardon- 
able, becauſe our experience ſhews us every 
day the connexion which the mind has with 
the body; and that the diſorders of the for- 
mer are remedied by medicines and regimen 
adminiſtered to the latter. Who can take 
upon him to ſay then, that Gop could not 
place in the garden, a tree of knowlege, 
whoſe fruit might communicate underſtand- 
ing to the human mind ? I would not be that 
dogmatical unbeliever. 

Bur I will vindicate the moſaic hiſtory of 
the fall, according to the literal interpretation, 
a little further. The thing is of ſome conſe- 
quence; and has been treated with a con- 
tempt which it does not deſerve. Let it be 
remembered, if you pleaſe, that Gor, in all 
his intercourſe with men, has conſtantly made 
uſe of ſome viſible or outward means; and 
that it is reaſonable it ſhould be ſo, For as 
man has a body as well as a ſoul, and ſenſes as 
well as underſtanding ; and as the natural 
courſe of our acquiring knowlege is thro the 
organs of the body and of the ſenſes, ſo it 
would be a violence to the nature of man to 
invert this method, or ſeparate the one from 
the other, It has theretore pleaſed Gop to 
ME eg ere ayoid 
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avoid it in his communications with us, as 
they are repreſented all thro the ſcriptures : 
and thus the trees of life and knowlege in 
paradiſe, were intended as the viſible means 
of ſupplying our firſt parents with his in- 
fluence and aſſiſtance, in whatever caſes they 
might want them. Of the tree of knowlege 
they were not to eat; that they might not 
pretend to know what was good or evil for 
them, but on all occaſions to have recourſe 
to Gop, and entirely to ſubmit to the divine 
diſpoſal... The tree was a ſymbol of their im- 
mediate dependance on their maker for the 
knowlege of what was good or evil, and of 
their not relying on their own underſtanding 
to determine theſe ; and by the declaration 
of Gop, it was certain death to eat of it. 
The whole duty of man lay in obedience to 
this command : while he refrained from 
this tree he could have no other temptation ; 
he could feel nor know no evil, being under 
the immediate care of Gop : and being falli- 
ble in his underſtanding, and peccable in his 
will, which made ſome obvious outward 
means neceſſary to preſerve him from deceit 
and fin, it will be hard perhaps to find a bet- 
ter way, than reſtraining him from the uſe 
ot one of the trees in the garden; eſpecially 
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produce knowlege in man, without this pre- 
ſumption : and it will be the more unpardon- 
able, becauſe our experience ſhews us every 
day the connexion which the mind has with 
the body; and that the diſorders of the for- 
mer are remedied by medicines and regimen 
adminiſtered to the latter. Who can take 
upon him to ſay then, that Gop could not 
place in the garden, a tree of knowlege, 
whoſe fruit might communicate underſtand- 
ing to the human mind? I would not be that 
dogmatical unbeliever. 

Bur I will vindicate the moſaic hiſtory of 
the fall, according to the literal interpretation, 
a little further. The thing is of ſome conſe- 
quence; and has been treated with a con- 
tempt which it does not deſerve. Let it be 
remembered, if you pleaſe, that Gop, in all 
his intercourſe with men, has conſtantly made 
uſe of ſome viſible or outward means; and 
that it is reaſonable it ſhould be ſo. For as 
man has a body as well as a ſoul, and ſenſes as 
well as underſtanding ; ; and as. the natural 
courſe of our acquiring knowlege is thro the 
organs of the body and of the ſenſes, ſo it 
would be a violence to the nature of man to 
invert this method, or ſeparate the one from 


the other. It has therefore pleaſed Gop to 
avoid 
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avoid it in his communications with us, as 
they are repreſented all thro the {criptures : 
and thus the trees of life and knowlege in 
paradiſe, were intended as the viſible means 
of ſupplying our firſt parents with his in- 
fluence and aſſiſtance, in whatever caſes they 
might want them. Of the tree of knowlege 
they were not to eat; that they might not 
pretend to know what was good or evil for 
them, but on all occaſions to have recourſe 
to Gop, and entirely to ſubmut to the divine 
diſpoſal... The tree was a ſymbol of their im- 
mediate dependance on their maker for the 
knowlege of what was good or evil, and of 
their not relying on their own underſtanding 
to determine theſe ; and by the declaration 
of Gop, it was certain death to eat of it. 
The whole duty of man lay in obedience to 
this command : while he refrained from 
this tree he could have no other temptation ; 
he could feel nor know no evil, being under 
the immediate care of Gop : and being falli- 
ble in his underſtanding, and peccable in his 
will, which made ſome obvious outward 
means neceſſary to preſerve him from deceit 
and fin, it will be hard perhaps to find a bet- 
ter way, than reſtraining him from the uſe 
ot one of the trees in the garden; eſpecially 
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if it is conſidered, that food was the only 
thing he needed; and that it was then only 
provided for him out of the fruits of the earth. 
Let it be remembered, if you pleaſe, my lord, 
a little further, that man was created a free 
agent; ſome inſtance of his obedience was 
neceſſary to entitle him to Gop's love and fa- 
vour; and his obedience in this inſtance was 
to be an infallible means of ſecuring him from 
chooſing wrong in any thing elſe. Hence 
it will appear, that it was not given as a mere 
arbitrary trial of ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Gop, but rather as a means to facilitate and 
ſecure his obedience to him. Let the whole 
account then be literally underſtood, and it 


will be very eaſy to defend it from all abſur- 


dity. There is neither irony nor ſarcaſm in 
the hiſtory of this tranſaction which Mosrs 
gives us; and from the frequent manifeſta- 
tions, which ſeem neceſſary to have been 
made to man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, 
if we ſuppoſe the Supreme Being tocommu- 
nicate with him thro the viſible medium of 
the angel of his preſence, ſo often mentioned, 
the ſarcaſm which you employ yourſelf will 
loſe its force. To explain the word of Gop, 
as far as he himſelf intended it ſhould be un- 


derſtood, is a laudable undertaking ; but fur- 


ther 
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ther than he did intend, to ſay the leaſt of it, 


is impertinent and preſumptuous. The ac- 
count which we have from Moss of the 
fall, it is on every ſide acknowleged, is ſhort 
and intricate. But however, this account, 
ſhort and intricate as it is, is the only one we 
have of the introduction of moral evil. Hence, 
1 humbly apprehend, it was intended that we 
ſhould learn, becauſe we may collect it with 
the utmoſt certainty, that this evil was ow- 
ing to a PRIDE of MIND, and a preſumption 
to be wiſer than Gop was willing man ſhould 
be. From the many difterent interpretations 
that the great and learned have put upon this 
hiſtory, I have often thought, I muſt confeſs, 
that it is given us in this manner, to con- 
found the pride of human reaſon ; that Gop 
might ſhew it can lead us but a little way 
without him. For aided by revelation on 
this article, when men leave it and recur to 
their own invention, to allegory to explain it, 
what do they underſtand, what do they deter- 
mine of it? Thelearned areas fooliſh, if Imay 
ſay fo, and as much diſagreed upon it as ever. 
Unaſſiſted by revelation, the origin of evil 
has been a queſtion ſo difficult to reſolve, 
that the wiſeſt philoſophers could make no- 
thing of it, Let us take this account then, 


wy 
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my lord, as we find it, mortifying as it may 
be to our pride that it is no plainer : and let 
us © caſt down our imaginations, and every 


* * thing that exalteth itſelf TY the 
&« wiſdom of Gop. | 


Lo. BoLINGBROK E. If what I have faid 


does not prove the groſs defects and palpa- 
ble falſhoods in almoſt every page of the 
ſcriptures, I will ſhew in another inſtance, 
what inconſiſtency, as well as abſurdity, Mosts 
imputed to his one Gop; by obſerving, 
that he makes this Gop repent a ſecond time 
that he had made man on the earth, *“ be- 
© cauſe he alſo was fleſh, every imagina- 
cc tion of his heart was evil, and all fleſh 
« had corrupted his way.” For this reaſon 
he reſolved to drown the whole world, 
and every living creature in it, except one 
man called Noan, his family, and as 
many birds and beaſts and creeping things 
as were neceſſary to repleniſh the earth. 
This reſolution taken, the Gop of Mosxs 
orders Noan to build an ark, or clumſy 
cheſt, in the faſhion and in the proportions 
he deſcribes minutely. This done, he 
crowds all the living creatures he intended 


to fave, men, and birds, and beaſts, and 
inſects, 
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inſects, into the ark; tho great ſcholars 
pretend to ſhew, by a fair calculation, that 
far from being crowded there was ample 
room for them all in it. As ſoon as they 
were in, Gop ſhut the door upon them, 
the deluge began, and had its full effect. 
When it was over, and as ſoon as Gop 
had ſmelled the ſweet ſavour of a burnt 
offering, on the alter Noan had erected, 
he repented again, and reſolved not to 
curſe the ground any more for man's ſake, 
nor for a reaſon which ſhould have hindered 
him from doing it at all, tho he had done 
it twice already. He eſtabliſhed a covenant 
with Noan, with his ſons, and with their 
poſterity ; and that he might remember this 
covenant between him and the earth, or 
every living creature upon the earth, which 
he had promiſed to drown no more, he de- 
clares to them the inſtitution of a rainbow, 
deſigned to put him in mind of his promiſe, 
whenever he ihould bring a cloud over the 
earth.“ 


Mn. BoyLE. I believe I have already 
told your lordſhip, but, if not, I am ſure 
you are not ignorant, that Mosxs in ſpeaking 

V. III. p. zoz. 
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of the Supreme Being, ſpeaks always of 
his acting after the manner of men; that 
he might more eafily be underſtood : for 
the conceptions of the people of the firſt 
ages, with reſpect to the Supreme Being, 
were very groſs and imperfect, as I have 
already often mentioned. There requires 
therefore no other anſwer to what you have 
now been ſaying, than to give a ſerious ac- 
count, according to the ſenſe of Scripture, 
of what you have repreſented ludicrouſly 
and untruly. For in that only conſiſts the 
proof of the abſurdity and inconſiſtency 
which you charge upon Mos Es as imputing 
to his Gop. 

THe inhabitants of the earth being vaſtly 
multiplied, and advanced to great heights 
of wickedneſs, Gop determined, as men 
when they repent of any thing, determine, 
which is by undoing what they have done, 
to deſtroy the preſent generation of men 
whom he had created, and to preſerve only 
the ſeed of a new one. There was one 
juſt man who had continued untainted 
amidſt the univerſal contagion, free from the 
violence and enormities which ſo much 
abounded ; and this man and his family he 


reſolved to ſpare. By the care of this righ- 
teous 
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teous Noan, the animals were preſerved 
with them in the ark which Gop directed; 

that ſo men might know, they were mide 
for the uſe of man, and ſubjected to his 
"dominion, by the great creator. Every 
thing being thus prepared, the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, the 
windows of heaven opened, and the wa- 


ters prevailed over the whole earth. The 


deluge having had the effect intended, in 
deſtroying all the inhabitants of the earth 
but thoſe that were in the ark, the world 
becomes new again; and the earth once 
more ariſes out of the boſom of the waters, 
but with an everlaſting impreſſion of the 
almighty's vengeance. When they were 
thus delivered from this calamity, Noan, 
as every good man would do, immediately 
built an altar unto the LoRp, and reſtored 
the ancient rite of divine ſervice. The 
LorD's anger being appeaſed, by the puniſh- 
ment which he had inflicted ; and the thank- 
fulneſs of Noau being grateful to him, 
as ſweet odours are to men, he determined 
within himſelf, that he would not curſe 
the ground any more, after this manner 
with a deluge, for man's fake ; tho he be 
10 ill diſpoſed from his youth. He then 


eſta- 
2 
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eſtabliſhed a covenant with Noan, with his 
ſons, and their poſterity, that he would 
no more deſtroy the earth with a flood; 
of which he ordained that the rainbow 
ſhould be a perpetual token : not to remind 
him of his promiſe, whenever he ſhould 
bring a cloud over the earth, as your lord- 
ſhip ſays, but asa memorial of his covenant, 
Nor was the inſtitution of a rainbow then 
declared; as tho Gop then firſt ſet his bow 
in the clouds, as you expreſs it from TIN“ 
DAL, with an ignorance of the nature of 
compacts and promiſes which is ſurpriting; 
Had the children of Noau been ignorant 
of the good faith of the promiſer, the cer- 
tainty of which is the only ſecurity for the 
performance of promiſes and contracts, 
ſuch an extraordinary phenomenon could 
have given them no aſſurance. You will 
alk me then perhaps, for what ſerved the 
rainbow ? For the excellent purpoſe ſo well 
expreſſed by Moss, and ſo unjuſtly cavilled 
at by your lordſhip : for a token of the 
covenant, or memorial of it, throwout all 
generations. Had they been acquainted 
with this covenant by a third perſon, and 
in a common way, there would have been 
occaſion to accompany it with ſome ex- 
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75 traordinary or fupernatural appearance: bůüt 
in that caſe, not to give credit to Gop's 


veracity, but to the veracity of his meſſenger 
who brought the news. 


LD. BOLINGBROKE. Whether this be fo, 


or not, Sir, I will not diſpute with you; but 
| I will proceed on with the hiſtory.—ABRra- 
* HAM deſcended from Noan by Sem, and 
| Gob made a new covenant with him and 
his poſterity. The Supreme Being condeſ- 
\ cended to be the tutelary Gop of ABRA- 


HAM, Is AAc, and JAcos, and under this cha- 


racter he acted a part which a ſenſible hea- 


then, not tranſported by preſumptuous no- 
tions of his own importance, nor by the 
impudence of enthuſiaſm, would have 
thought too mean and too low for any of 


his inferior gods or demons. The whole 
| hiſtory from Noan to ABRAHAM, and from 
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ABRAHAM to the exode, is a ſeries of tales 
that would appear fit to amuſe children alone, 
if they were found in any other book; tho 
they ſerved two great purpoſes of pride and 
ambition among an ignorant and barbarous 
people. They ſerved to give Jacos the 
preference, over a much better man, over 
his brother Esau. He acquired indeed 

8 this 
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this birthright, and the prior blefling of a 


doating father, by a moſt infamous fraud; 
but the fraud was ſufficient even in the eye 
of Gop, to give the deſcendants of the 


younger brother, the Iſraelites, an entire 
preference over the deſcendants of the elder 


brother, the Edomites, and to ſet the for- 
mer in the place of his favorite people. 
The ſame tales ſerved the ambition, as well 
as the pride of the former ; who claimed on 
their authority, as the legitimate offspring 
of ABRAHAM, a right to the land of Canaan, 
which Gop had given to ABRAHAM, and 
to all the glorious promiſes which he had 
made to that patriarch. The other nations 
of the earth were plunged in idolatry ; Gop 
left them in it; he neglected them, and 
thought it enough to preſerve the knowlege 
of himſelf, and the purity of his worſhip, 
in Paleſtine : for which purpoſe he gave a 
particular law, as well as the country of the 
Canaanites, to the Iſraelites. If we conſi- 
der his laws as means of preſerving mono- 
theiſm, and the purity of worſhip, in oppo- 
ſition to polytheiſm and - ſuperſtition, we 
ſhall find that no means could be worſe pro- 
portioned to this end. If we conſider the 
manner in which this people was conducted 
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by Gop himſelf out of Egypt, into the pro- 
mile land; how they acquired the poſſeſ- 
fion of it by his immediate aſſiſtance, and 
by the execution of his orders, ſignified to 
their leaders; we ſhall find that nothing 
can be bevel more unworthy of an all 
perfect Being. In order to preſerve the 
- purity of his worſhip, he preſcribes to them 
a multitude of rites and ceremonies, founded 
in the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, from which 


they were to be weaned, or in ſome analogy 


to them. He ſucceeded accordingly. They 
were never weaned entirely from all theſe 
ſuperſtitions, and the great merit of the law 
of Moss was teaching the people to adore 
one Gop, much as the 1dolatrous nations 
adored ſeveral. This may be called ſancti- 
fying pagan rites and ceremonies, in theolo- 
gical language; but it is profaning the pure 
worſhip of Gop, in the language of common 
ſenſe. In order to make good his grant to AB- 
RAHAM of the land of Canaan, he orders the 
poſterity of this patriarch to conquer it and to 
exterminate the inhabitants. Juſtſothe leaders 
of Huns, of®Goths, and Vandals, might 
and did make good their promiles with the 
people who followed them. Juſt ſo the 
Spaniards made good the decree of ALEX“ 
ANDER the fixth when they conquered A- 


8 2 merica. 
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merica. Plz ARRO was not more cruel than 
JosHUA, nor the franciſcan monk, who 


accompanied him in his expedition againſt 


ATAHUALFPA, ſocruel as SAMUEL whoſpoke 
in the name of the Lokxp. The franciſcan 
monk excited the ſoldiers to kill the king 
of Peru in the heat of battle. The jewiſh 


prieſt hewed the king of the Amalekites 
to pieces before the LorD,” in cool blood; 


and Saul was depoſed for the clemency he 
had ſhewed, tho he too had exerciſed cru- 
elty enough to ſate any human ferocity. 

I am not ignorant of the arbitrary aſſum- 
ptions and filly evaſions, which are em- 
ployed to ſoften and excuſe ſuch acts of 
cruelty, by ancient fathers and modern com- 
mentators. Read the anſwer which Cyr1L 
of Alexandria writ to the emperor JULIAN, 
after the death of this emperor : lay afide 
the billinſgate, and the long recriminations, 
by which if he could not defend Moses, 
he tried to revenge himſelf on PLaTo, and 
you will find little or nothing in it that de- 
ſerves attention, except for its abſurdity : 
for abſurdity deſerves ſomg attention to 
warn us againſt it. The men who juſtify 
ſuch cruelties, as I have mentioned, and 
many. others, which might be cited from 

| the 
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the old teſtament, upon any hypotheſis 
whatever, muſt have very ill hearts as well 
as heads, and he who imputes them to the 
Supreme Being, is worſe than an atheiſt, 
tho he paſs for a ſaint.“ 


Mx. BovL. In anſwer to all theſe ar- 
bitrary aſſumptions which your lordſhip em- 
ploys to revile the books of Moses, and 
which, in others, I believe you would 
affirm to be mere cant, I have nothing to 
do but to aſſume in the ſame manner, in 


order to draw the directly òppoſite conſe- 


quence. But I will do more. Your lord- 
ſhip always forgets, that in the jewiſh repub- 
lick, even before the theocracy was eſta- 
bliſhed, the religious and civil ſocieties were 
perfectly blended, with Gop as a temporal 
governour at the head of both : and the pe- 
culiar adminiſtration attending ſo fingular 
a form of government, being ſo often out of 
your fight, you fall into great miſtakes con- 
cerning the nature and end of the inſtitution. 
Read the hiſtory, my lord, from Noau to 
ABRAHAM, and from ABRAHAM to the 
going out of Egypt, with this eſſential mark 
of the jewiſh polity in your eye, and you 
V. III. p. 303--9--6. 
8 3 will 
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will ſee that it was not to ſerve the purpoſes 
of pride and ambition among an ignorant 


and barbarous people, but to preſerve the 
doctrine and the worſhip of one Supreme 
Being, amidſt a polytheiſtic and idolatrous 
world: and for this there was too much 
reaſon, | 
NoTwWITHSTANDING an obſcure idea of 
the divine power which maintained itſelf 
for a while, there was ſuch an amazing pro- 
penſity in man, from the beginning, to ſub- 
mit to every thing but his maker, as viſibly 
betrayed the hand of the firſt ſeducer: by 
which the workmanſhip of Gop in the hu- 
man mind had been ſo greatly altered, that 
ſcarce any traces of it were to be found. Leſt 
the evil of idolatry, therefore, ſhould infect 
all mankind, and utterly extinguiſh the know- 
lege of Gop, he called his ſervant ABRanam; 
in whoſe family he intended to eſtabliſh his 
worſhip, and to preſerve the ancient belief, 
as well of the creation of the univerſe, as of 
the particular providence by which he go- 
verns human affairs, This famous patriarch 
was a Chaldean ; and thoſe people, celebrated 
for their aſtronomical obſervations, have 
eſtecmed ABRAHAM, as one of the moſt 


learned 
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Learned of that art. He reigned over his fa- 
mily in the patriarchal way of living, rich in 
fllocks, in ſervants, and in money; but with- 
out lands, and without inheritance, and yet 
in a foreign kingdom reſpected and indepen- 
dent as a prince. His piety and integrity, 
protected by Gop, acquired him this reſpect ; 
and Gop alone he followed with a perfect 
faith. Guided by this faith, he had left his 
native country, to go into a land which Gon 
had ſhewed him, and who had rendered him 
worthy of his covenant; which, in conformity 
to the univerſal opinion at that time, of a tu- 
telary deity local and gentilitial, he concluded 
on theſe conditions. He declared to him, 
that he would be the Gop and protector of 
him and his children, that they ſhould ſerve 
him as the only Gop, the creator of heaven 
and earth, and ABRAHAM and to his ſeed af- 
ter him, the land of Canaan ſhould be for an 
everlaſting poſſeſſion, and the ſeat of his true 
religion. But the moſt memorable article of 
the divine promiſe is yet behind. In him and 
in his ſeed were all the blinded nations of the 
earth, running headlong into idolatry, to be 
bleſſed: and in this promiſe was included 
the coming of the Mess1an, fo often fore- 
told, as the ſaviour of the Gentiles and of all 
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the nations of the world. Such is the foun- 
dation of the covenant, and theſe are the con- 
ditions. The faithfulneſs of ABRAHAM in- 
clined Gop to confirm his promiſes, and to 
bleſs anew both him and his children. His 
ſon Isaac adhered with ABRAHAM to the 
primitive faith and the primitive government 
of mankind ; and therefore Gop promiſed 
that he would be with him and bleſs him, 
and in his ſeed ſhould all the nations of the 
earth be bleſſed. Of the two ſons which he 
had by his wife REBECCA, it was declared, 
whilſt they were in the womb, that theſe 
were two nations; and .two manner of peo- 
ple ſhould be ſeparated from her, the one 
ſtronger than the other, and the elder ſhould 
ſerve the younger. It does not appear in the 
hiſtory, that Esau was, as your lordſhip 
ſays, a much better man than his brother 
Jacos. He ſpoke very contemptuouſly of 
his birth-right ; which, as parents had then 
a privilege of giving a ſpecial bleſſing to their 
firſt born, has been thought a little profane : 
he was guilty of a very undutiful, if not an 
impious action, in marrying among a people 
who were under the curſe of Gop : and the 
foreknowlege of theſe events was probably 
the reaſon why the preference was to be gi- 

ven 
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1 ven to his younger brother. I have ſaid that 
the patriarchs were favoured by the divine 


Being, with/a privilege of bleſſing their firft 


born, by his authority and approbation. The 


> birth-right, which Jacos had bought of his 
brother Es Av, gave him a right only to the 
* greateſt part of his father's eſtate. As Is AAc 
was therefore about to pronounce that bleſ- 

ſing upon the elder brother, which would 
have given him the promiſed land; and which 

his mother thought he had forfeited by mar- 
tying the daughters of HeTr ; remembring 
likewiſe what was ſaid of them before their 
birth, the contrived to procure the bleſſing in 
favour of the younger, Jacos. The fraud 
indeed was ſufficient, as you ſay, to procure 
the bleſſing; but the bleſſing was not con- 
firmed by means of the fraud. It was de- 
clared whilſt they were in the womb, that 
the poſterity of the elder ſhould ſerve the 
younger: ſo that, if the patriarch had ac- 
tually bleſſed Es Au, it would have been vain 


and ineffectual; as being contrary to the order 
of God's providence. 


THz other nations of the earth, it is true, 
were plunged in idolatry ; but it is not true 
that they were quite neglected, as I have al- 
* ready ſhewn, There were many other ſhin- 


ing 
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ing lights and eminent profeſſors of the true 
religion; who, like Lor in the midſt of So- 
dom, were as eminently preſerved and ſup- 
ported in it. I have no need to deſcend into 
particulars : your lordſhip has done that to 
my hand, where another part of your argu- 
ment required another ſentiment *. But theſe 
men were far ſuperior to the times in which 
they lived; and the generality had loſt the 
notion of the true Gop, and his worſhip. 
To preſerve this in ſome one nation, who 
ſhould be the repoſitory of true religion, and 
a channel to convey it to the reſt of mankind, 
as ſoon, and in as high degree, as they ſhonld 
become capable of receiving it, he removed 


Jacos and his family to one of the moſt im- 


proved and poliſhed parts of the world at that 
time: and in ſuch a way, as to give them an 
opportunity of imparting ſomewhat of the 
true religion with advantage. The preciſe 
time of their trial, under a long and ſevere 
oppreſſion, was foretold to ABRAHAM ; and 
as ſoon as it had been accompliſhed, they 
are brought back in ſuch a manner, as muſt 
ſtrike the utmoſt ſurpriſe and terror into the 
whole land, and ſpread his name much fur- 
ther, by means of the many ſtrangers that 

TY. NV. p. 204. 4: | 
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| were wont to travel thither. I ſhall not deny, 


that in order to preſerve the purity of his 
; Forſhip among the Iſraelites, Gop ordained 
many rites and ceremonies founded in the 


ſiuperſtitions of Egypt, or in ſome analogy to 
them, as well as others in direct contradiction 


"to them: and the reaſon of this is evident. 
The Iſraelites were become ſo fond of the 
egyptian manners, and ſo frequently fell into 
their ſuperſtitions, that if they were to be pre- 
ſerved from idolatry, and yet were to be dealt 
- With as free agents, ſome innocent rites muſt 
be appointed in compliance with their preju- 
dices, that they might be preſerved from 
thoſe which were idolatrous. I have no need 
to explain this any further to ſo great a poli- 
tician. Your lordſhip knows extremely well, 
that if ſuch a people as the Iſraelites had not 
been indulged in ſome indifferent things 
in religion, they would have revolted 


= againſt all. Thus their law was filled with 


eperoſe magnificent rites, to engage the at- 
tention of a people whoſe heart was groſs; 


and to withdraw their affections from the 


pomp and pageantry of idol worſhip, which 
had ſo very ſurpriſingly bewitched the world 
at that time, 


I 
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I attow that they were commanded to 


deſtroy the ſeven nations, and to pofleſ; 
themſelves of their country; but then it 


was for the incorrigible wickedneſs of 


thoſe nations, who, of all others, had 
been favoured with the greateſt means of 
information, from the examples of ſo many 


eminent men placed among them, and from 


the judgments of Gop very remarkably 


ſet before them. If any of theſe, there- 


fore, remained long unſubdued, they would 
infallibly prove a_ ſnare to them: fo that 
as well for their own ſecurity, as in ex- 


ecution of Gop's vengeance, they were 


obliged to extirpate them, at leaſt the pre- 
ſent generation, and to deſtroy their polity. 
' Your lordſhip inſiſts much on the cruelty 
of this action, and of ſome others re- 


lated in the old teſtament. No body, you 


fay, can juſtify them, without having very 
ill hearts as well as heads; and he who 


imputes them to the Supreme Being, is 


worſe than an atheiſt, tho he paſs for a 
faint. The charge, my lord, is very heavy; 
but it is too haſtily brought: and another 
opponent would be apt to retort ſome of 
your hard names upon you, whether the 


accuſation be owing to ignorance or deſign. 


J have 
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1 have granted that the ſeven nations were 


to be deſtroyed; and their power, and 


polity, and form of government, to be put 
In end to. But if you had attended as 


much to the hiſtory, as would naturally 


de expected from one who was to attack it 
with all his might, you would have learnt 
"that this does not imply, a total deſtruction, 


by putting them all to death, but a deſ- 
wucion only, as nations, in their polity 
and poſſeſſions; and we ſhould have heard 
nothing of this outcry about cruelty. Nei- 
ther Josnua, whom you ſo particularly 
revile, nor any of the JupGEs numerous as 
they were, nor SAMUEL, nor DAvip, nor 
SoLomon, nor others after him, ever un- 
derſtood the law in ſuch a ſenſe as to imagine, 


that they were obliged to maſſacre all the 
"ations, when they became ſubject to them: 
"and in fact the people continued unto the 


gays of SoLomon. But it is plain from 


the law itſelf that they were not to be deſ- 


troyed in this ſenſe. A part of the law, 
B, © thou ſhalt not make marriages with 
them; thy daughter thou ſhalt not give 
to his ſon, nor his daughter ſhalt thou 


take to thy ſon.” Now could there poſ- 
; . let me aſk you, be occaſion for this 


in- 
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injunction, if it be ſuppoſed that nothing 
that breatheth was to be ſaved alive, but 
all were utterly to be deſtroyed ? While they 
continued bodies politic, with power and 
influence, they might by leagues or inter- 
marriages keep up idolatry. Even when 
they were deſtroyed as nations, their altars, 
groves, images, and pictures, might tempt 
the children of Iſrael to falſe worſhip ; 
and therefore it was not proper to ſpare 
even ſuch things. But when they were 
ſubdued, the ſurviving captives might re- 
ject the worſhip of falſe Gods ; the occaſion 
of ſeducing the Jews might be removed; 
and theſe very people might be brought 
to the acknowledgment of the one true 
GOD. We find it particularly remarked 
in JosHUA, © that the children of Iſrael 
* drove not out the Canaanites that dwelt 
© in Gezar; but the Canaanites dwell 
« among the Ephraimites unto this day, 
and ſerve under tribute.” 

SINCE therefore neither David, nor So- 
Loox, did deſtroy theſe people; fince 
they ſubſiſted 1n that country from the days 
of Moszs, above four hundred and eighty 
years; and ſince being conquered they 


might have been abſolutely deſtroyed, and 
ye! 
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f yet were kept alive; is it not demonſtrable, 


that they were not to be cut off without 
mercy, but only to be deſtroyed as nations; 
and if they ſubmitted, and became ſubject, 
and relinquiſhed their idolatry, that they 
were not to be deprived of life? Vou will 
aſk me, perhaps, what then is the mean- 
ing of this command; * thou ſhalt fave 
e alive nothing that breatheth, but thou 
« ſhalt utterly deſtroy them?“ 1 will ex- 
plain it to you, my lord, in a few words. 
If a war aroſe betwixt the Jews and any 
other city, which was not of the ſeven 
nations, and they ſtood a ſiege, the Jews 
were firſt to proclaim peace unto the city ; 
and if it was willing to become tributary, 
the offer to be accepted : if it ſtood the 
ſiege, and would not accept the terms pro- 
poſed, and it ſhould be taken, then its 
males were to be ſlain, but not the women 
and children. With the ſeven nations the 
caſe was otherwiſe, If they ſtood the 
ſiege, and put the iſſue on their courage 
and fortitude, then all were to be deſtroyed, 
men, women, and children. But then if 
they ſubmitted, the law does not enjoin that 
every thing that breatheth ſhall be deſtroyed ; 
they might have their lives given them, 


and 
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and the nation only, as ſuch, was to be 
put an end to. The ſeven nations were 
the people, whoſe land the Jews were to 
take poſſeſſion of, and in whoſe place they 
were to dwell. Theſe people, therefore, 
were to be exterminated, to make way for 
the new inhabitants: and in courſe, as a 
nation, all power was to be taken from 
them; and they were ſo far to be conquered 
and reduced as not to have it in their power 
to © teach the Iſraelites to do after all their 
« abominations.” Thus, my lord, you ſee 
the law and the ſubſequent hiſtory will be 
reconciled. 


Lp. BoL IN GBROKE. It is very unneceſ- 
ſary, Sir, in converſing with you, that I 
ſhould dwell upon the ſtale theological 
artifices that are employed to get over ſuch 
objections as have been raiſed againſt the 
books of Mosks, and the other books of 
the old teſtament. The moſt abſurd things 
they contain, are called, ſometimes, types 


and figutes, tho they have no more relation 
to the things ſaid to be typified and ſignified 


by them, than to any thing that paſſes now 
in France. Others of the fame kind are 
called allegories, and are explained, not 


by the book wherein they are found, but 
4 by 
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; by ſome fanciful commentary on them. 
A the order of allegory is inverted, 
and things plain in themſelves are aſſumed 
to be allegories, in order to eſtabliſh upon 
them ſuch doctrines as ſuit theological hy- 
potheſes; many examples of which may 
be found in the writings of St. PAuL. But 
the great expedient they employ after him 
likewiſe is that of myſtery ; when things 
that ſtand in flat contradiction to the di- 
vine attributes, and that can neither be 
diſguiſed by allegory, nor ſoftened by ana- 
logy, are urged againſt them. There are 
many appearances, no doubt, in the phy- 
ſical and moral ſyſtems which may paſs 
for myſteries becauſe we cannot fully com- 
prehend them; but there is nothing in 
either of theſe repugnant to any excellency 
which we ought to attribute to the Supreme 
Being. We confeſs our ignorance, but we 
do not therefore call in queſtion the divine 
attributes, nor diſbelieve theſe ſyſtems to 
be his work, nor the law of nature to be 
this law. Had we the fame certainty that 
the Jewiſh ſcriptures were his word, we 
might reaſon in the ſame manner about 
them. But we cannot believe them to be 
his word, tho we know that the phyſical 
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and moral ſyſtems are his work, whilſt we 
find in them ſuch repugnancies to the na- 
ture of an all perfe& Being ; not myſteries 
but abſurdities, not things incomprehen- 
ſible, but things that imply manifeſtly 


contradiction with his nature. They imply 


it ſo ſtrongly, that if we believe in Mosss 
and his Gop, we cannot believe in that 
Gop whom our -reaſon ſhews us; nay we 
muſt believe againſt knowlege, and oppoſe 
the authority of Jewiſh traditions to de- 
monſtration.* 


Mx. BoyLe. I have often told your 
lordſhip, that there is nothing. eafier, nor 
more fallacious, than to throw out looſe 
aſſertions, without ſupporting them by any 

proofs from fact or reaſon. Had you given 
a particular inſtance of thoſe types and 
figures, which have no relation to the thing) 
ſaid to be typified and fignified by them, 
or of the allegories which are aſſumed in 
order to eſtabliſh particular doctrines, many 
of which may be found, you ſay, in the 


writings of St. PAuL, Iſhould have known - 


in what manner to have given an anſwer, 
Whether the types and figures in the books 
„V. III. p. 306, 7. | 
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of ſcripture have been always accurately 
ö | applicd by theological writers, I don't 
know; neither is it in the leaſt material. 


Perhaps they have not: but pray, my lord, 


What "hin ? Are the books ever the leſs 


authentic for the miſtakes of the weak 


and ignorant? Or does it follow, that there 


are no types nor allegories nor figures, be- 


=cauſe ſome have been miſunderſtood, and 
ſome perverted ? When you will ſhew me 


the things that ſtand more in flat contra- 
diction to the divine attributes in the word 
of Gop, than are to be met with in his 
works, or things more myſterious and in- 
comprehenſible, I ſhall then think your 
lordſhip juſtified, in rejecting the impiety 
of thoſe that would impoſe it upon you. 
But till then your aſſertions will paſs for 


| nothing; and I ſhall continue to believe, 


that there is not any thing, either in his 
word or works, repugnant to any excellency 
which we ought to attribute to the Supreme 
Being. In you who contend fo vehement- 


ly, and fo much at large, that goodneſs 
and truth and juſtice in the almighty, are 
not the ſame as in our ideas, theſe objections 
to ſcripture, from the repugnancies to the 


nature of this all- perfect Being which you 
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find in them, ſavour more, I muſt con- 
feſs, of perverſeneſs and inconſiſtency, than 
I am willing to believe you are aware of. 
Let us confeſs our 1gnorance 3 but let us 
not therefore call in queſtion - the divine 
attributes; nor diſbelieve the phyſical and 


moral ſyſtems to be his work, nor the la © 
of nature and revelation to be his word. 


Let us humble . that pride which is the 


* fruitful parent of vain curioſity, and 
ee bold preſumption; which renders us 
e dogmatical in the midſt of ignorance, and 
often ſceptical in the midſt of knowlege.” 
In ſhort, my lord, let us endeavour “ to 
6% give a new turn to our thoughts, to 
ec raiſe new affections in our minds, and 
&« to determine in another and better man- 
<« ner the paſſions of our hearts.” To this 
excellent advice of your own, give me leave 
to add, let us endeavour at it by a ſtudy 
of the holy Scriptures, given by inſpiration | 
to this end, 
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2 D. BoLiNBROKE. There was a 
time, Sir, and it laſted long, 
when this term inſpiration was 
= employed in a literal ſenſe. I 
refer to the time when heatheniſh, jewiſh, 
and chriſtian ſuperſtition prevailed ſeparately 
firſt, and then unitedly. Ignorance and fear 
produced ſuperſtition, and ſuperſtition in 
its turn maintained ignorance and fear in 
the minds of men. Thus ſuperſtition 
broached the notion of inſpiration; and when 
the notion was once eſtabliſhed, and the 
fact believed, ſuppoſed inſpiration ſerved to 
Confirm and authoriſe ſuperſtition, No- 
| 1 thing 
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thing could reſemble more a heathen than 
a jewiſh vaticination ; and no wonder is 
there that it ſhould be ſo. Egypt, and the 
eaſt, were the great ſchools of ſuch philo- 
ſophy. This notion, however, of an im- 
mediate action of Gop on the human mind 
became more common, and inſpiration more 
metaphyſical in the chriſtian ſchools. The 
chriſtian theologers aſcribed inſpiration, to 
-an immediate a& of the ſupreme Being, 
as the Jews had done before them: among 
whom this act, and the immediate pre- 
ſence of the Deity, were ſaid to be manifeſt- 
ed often in a ſenſible manner. Something 
of this kind obtained at firſt among the 
chriſtians. Voices from heaven, for in- 
ſtance, and the viſible deſcent of the Holy 
GnosT, would have made inſpiration, if 
theſe phenomena had continued, as much 
an object of ſenſe in the chriſtian ſyſtem, 
as it had been ever in that of the Jews, 
or of the heathens. But theſe phenomena 
did not continue ; and tho figns and wonders 
were ſaid to be wrought by perſons inſpired, 
inſpiration became inviſible, and the no- 
tion of it purely metaphyſical ; leſs abſurd 
than former notions perhaps, but more 


remote too from human. comprehenſion. 
The 
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The fautors of inſpiration are thus reduced 
=, their - laſt entrenchment ; and having 
WE -andoned all their poſts as untenable, they 
endeavour to defend this, by not explain- 
ing what has been refuted as often as any 
explanation of it has been attempted *. 


Mx. BoYLE. In all that your lordſhip 
bas now advanced, you ſeem to go upon 
*the ſuppoſition, that what has been meant 
by inſpiration is a thing impoſſible, or how- 
ever, that no proof can be given that it 
has exiſted. Now if we have a power 
of conveying to one another the ſentiments 
of our own minds, and can excite ideas, 
or ſuggeſt thoughts to a man who had never 
before entertained ſuch thoughts, and can 
make him fee the truth of what we ſay, 
then where is the impoſſibility, that any 
ſuperior being—I go not ſo high as the 
Supreme — who can have acceſs to our 
minds, may do this as effectually as we our- 
ſelves can? Suppoſe, my lord, that the 
human mind is preſent to the ſenſorium or 
place where it reſides, and there perceives 
every object which paſſes before the eye 
or ear: a ſuperior being by cauſing any 
„V. III. p. 458. 46t. 2, 4, 7. - A 
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object to paſs it thus, will make the mind 


perceive it juſt as it does in its uſual way. 


If the ſoul can compound or abſtract ideas, 
or can underſtand ſuch ideas when pre- 
ſented to it in ordinary life; by the ſame 
means it may be made to comprehend 
ſuch ideas when they are preſented to it 
by any other being. I have no need to tell 
your lordſhip, that we none of us under- 
ſtand how the mind perceives ideas: we 
are only aſſured by experience of the cer- 
tain fact. In whatever manner this is done 
by every human ſoul, it is eaſy to conceive 
may be done by intermediate ſpirits com- 
miſſioned by Gop; there being no in- 
capacity in us to receive notions, and no 
want of power in that Supreme Being, 


who is the author of all our powers, to 


give them by his miniſtring ſpirits. 

That ſuch inviſible beings have acceſs 
to the human mind, you cannot deny, 
nor I think be in any doubt of, when you 
conſider what it is that exhibits the viſion 
to the ſoul in ſleep. If your lordſhip does 
not allow that this is cauſed by ſeparate 
ſpirits, you muſt then confeſs that the ſoul 
has greater powers and faculties when aſleep 
than when awake ; which is what I pre- 
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ſume you will not do. Their power and 
knowlege does not reach to the exciting 


of viſion only, they affect the auditory 


nerves themſelves, or that part which thoſe 
nerves affect, ſo as to produce the ſame 
ſenſation in the ſoul and excite the ſame 
ideas in it, as if the words of that language 
we underſtand were audibly pronounced 
to the hearing of by-ſtanders. This is a 
ſtrange appearance, and full of conviction, 
but it is a true one, my lord. You can- 
not bring any object before your eyes, nor 
any ſound to your ears, in that manner 
and with that reality, when you are awake, 
by the utmoſt efforts of the ſoul, as is done 
every night when you are aſleep. Think 
a little upon this appearance: try your in- 
vention to find out another cauſe for it, 
beſides a living intelligent agent, diſtinct 
and ſeparate from the ſoul. Try if you 
can exhibit to the ſenſory, when you are 
awahe, ſcenes of life and real motion, which 
are exhibited to it in darkneſs and filence, 
without the help of external objects. If 
not, what is it owing to? It muſt either 
be the work of inviſible agents, or the im- 
mediate effect of the Gop of nature, 


1 here 
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There is no argument therefore againſt 
inſpiration to be founded on the impoſſibi- 
lity of the thing. As little can there be, 
I think, againft the proofs that it has 
exiſted. In our enquiries into the com- 
mon hiſtories of paſt events, it is uſual, 
your lordſhip knows, to reſt upon the evi- 
dence of thoſe who are capable of know- 
ing the truth, and whoſe integrity will not 
ſuffer them to impoſe on others. But in 
order to know whether our maker hath 
at any time, or in any extraordinary man- 
ner, communicated himſelf ty man, it 
ſeems neceſſary to take things a little higher; 
and not to reſt extraordinary and præter- 
natural facts upon ordinary and common 
evidence. You muſt own this to be fair 
and candid. Suppoſing then, that in the 
books pretending to infpiration, we were 
to meet with a great number of facts fore- 
told, and thoſe likewiſe ſuch as are not 
within the compaſs of human knowlege or 
conjecture : Suppoſe there is ſufficient proof 
that the books were wrote long before the 
facts predicted, and we find in hiſtory that 
theſe facts did actually come to paſs: in 
theſe circumſtances, which your lordſhip 
can apply without my help, we cannot 

9 ſurely 
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"* ſurely but conclude, that what was thus 
foretold muſt have been inſpired. But let 


us ſuppoſe, a little further, that there is 


hiſtorical evidence of undoubted credit, that 
many actions, above the natural powers of 
man, were performed by the ſame perſons 
who foretold things to come, and things 
which did come to paſs accordingly : will 
not this, do you think, be a ſtrong ad- 
ditional circumſtance to induce us to beheve 
that they had divine affiſtance ? Theſe are 
proofs, my lord, which in my opinion 
no reaſonable man can refuſe to admit : and 
let the action be as inexplicable as it may, 
I have your own authority to affirm, © that 
« jt is impertinent to deny the exiſtence 
tc of any phenomenon merely becauſe we 
* cannot account for it.” | 


Ly. BoLiINGBROKE., According to this 

- philoſophy, which I own, Sir, is of great 
authority in our learned world, we muſt 
date the progreſs of knowlege and wiſdom 
from ADAM; who was the wiſeſt of all 
men if it be no blunder to ſay ſo, before 
the fall, and the firſt and greateſt philoſo- 
pher after it. I will not miſpend any 
time in collecting the puerilities and pro- 
fanaions 
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fanations which have fallen from the pens 
of rabbins, and ancient and modern doc- 


tors of the chriſtian church. It will be 


enough, and in truth more than the ſub- 
ject deſerves, to take notice, that if we 
give credit to theſe writers, we muſt be- 
lieve that wiſdom was infuſed into the mind 
of ApAu by God, and that he came out 
of the hands of his creator with all the 
perfections of which his nature was ſuſ- 
ceptible: and of what perfection was not 
that nature ſuſceptible, whilſt he enjoyed 
the viſion of Gop, and whilſt the ſupreme 
wiſdom, that is Gop himſelf, „ for the 
« word is Gor,” was pleaſed to converſe 
with him, and was delighted in his com- 
pany. Even after the fall Apam preſerved 
all the knowlege and wiſdom whereof he 
was in poſſeſſion, tho more obſcurely than 
before. But however all this may have 
been, and whether Apam preſerved after 
the fall his whole ſtock of knowlege and 
wiſdom, or whether he renewed it by ex- 
perience and meditation in the courſe of 
a long life, the progreſs of knowlege and 
wiſdom is deduced by the ſame writers 
from him to SET, to Exoch, to Noan, 
to the patriarchs, to Mosxs, to SoLoMoN, 

to 
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to the elders of Iſrael, to the prieſts of 
the family of AARON, to the colleges of 
the prophets, to thoſe ſanctified orders the 
Rechabites and Eſſenians, and in ſhort, to 
| all the ſchools of the choſen people both 
before and after the captivity. Among 
this people we are told moſt dogmatically, 
that the whole treaſure of knowlege and 
wiſdom, as well as of true religion, was 
depoſited "by Gop, that it was preſerved 
"there, and that ſome of theſe riches were 
diſtributed from thence at different periods 
of time to the reſt of mankind: So that 
the people of the whole earth lighted up 


their candles at the lamp of the taber- 
nacle *. 


MR. BovIE. Without concerning my- 
ſelf with the puerilities and profanations 
that your lordſhip mentions, and which 
no way affect the truth, I muſt aſk you, how 
you imagine that Ap AM had any wiſdom, 
jf it was not infuſed into his mind by Gop ? 
Had he no wiſdom, think you, till he had 
experience; and could his experience in- 
ſtruct him to © obſerve the conſtitution 


< and order of things in this phyſical and 


* V. IV, p. 10-——12. 
moral 
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* moral ſyſtem ; and to form general ideas, 
© notions, axioms, and rules on theſe par- 
* ticulars ;” the reſult of which, you ſay, 
is human wiſdom ? I am far from thinking 
that Adam was the wiſeſt of men before 
the fall, or the firſt and greateſt philoſopher 
after it : but I believe that he had wiſdom 
of another ſort than what experience gave 
him, and that it was infuſed into his mind 
by the creator. Your lordſhip, who has 
ſtudied the hiſtory of the world ſo much, 
muſt have obſerved that it has proceeded 
from very low beginnings, by a regular 
gradation in all kind of knowlege ; has 
been making flow advances towards per- 
fection in its ſeveral periods; and received 
continual improvements from its infancy 
to this very day. But if the human un- 
derſtanding at firſt was ever ſo clear, and 
his faculties and ſenſes ever ſo ſtrong, yet 
having made no obſervations, and being 
then without experience, he could know 
no more of any thing than what was re- 
vealed to him by his maker, or by his di- 
rection. But not being contented to follow 
this guide, and applying elſewhere for 
knowlege; that communication might be 
| Worn in a great meaſure from him, 
and 
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and he might be left to the imperfect notice 
of his ſenſes, to learn the nature of good 
and evil by ſad experience. In fuppokin 
that An AM had frequent intercourſe with 
the Deity, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that he enjoyed the viſion of Gon, any other- 
wiſe than thro the angel of his preſence. 
He continued nine hundred and thirty years 
upon the Earth, and was all that time a liv- 
ing monument of the juſtice and mercy of 
his creator, of his extreme abhorrence of 
fin, and of his great love and long ſuffering 
towards the ſinner : and as he mult be ſen- 
fible of the beginning of fin and how it 
entered into the world, ſo it is probable 
that he would appriſe his children of its 
author, and at the fame time inform them 
of the unity of the Supreme Being, and his 
dominion over all. 

IT is not true, to be ſure, in tlie extra- 
vagance which you relate it, that the whole 
treaſure of knowlege and wiſdom, as well 
as of true religion, was depoſited by Gop 
among the choſen people: but it is true, 
that from them was the knowlege and true 
worſhip of Gop diſtributed at different pe- 
riods of time to the reſt of mankind. 
Thoſe who give no credit to this muſt firſt. 


Con- 
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tradict the moſt ancient and authentic re- 
cords. It is aſſumed on the concurrent 
teſtimony of ſacred and prophane hiſtory : 
and if this is not credited, where, my lord, 
can we ſtop in doubting, or denying ? The 
knowlege of Gop, as we aretaught to know 
him in ſacred writ, was no where preſerved 
but among theſe people: and from them, 
from the traditions of Apam, and from the 
books, of Moss, the riſe and progreſs 
of it may be accounted for. In this hiſtory 
of the world, of all others by far the moſt 
ancient and authentic, we have the birth 
and genealogy, the names and characters 
of the founders of ſtates and kingdoms, 
as well as the inventors even of manual 
arts, delivered down : and from the very 
air of truth, and that ſimplicity which runs 
throwout the whole relation, have much 
more reaſon to depend upon it, than on the 
fabulous antiquities of Greece and Egypt. 
Moſt nations youknow, like private fami- 
lies, have at all times been ſtrangely fond 
of carrying up their pedigree as high as poſ- 
ſible: and where no marks remained of 
the ſucceſlive alterations in their ſtate, were 
very apt to imagine that * had always 
been the ſame. 


ee 
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Hues the many fooliſh pretences among 


the ancients to their being aborigines of 


the countries they inhabited time out of 
mind. They knew but very little of the 
world; and the tradition which they had 


and romance, that it ferved only to con- 
found them. Upon the removal of this 
cloud, by the more faithful laborious and 
accurate enquirtes of the moderns, we ſee 
hiſtory beginning to clear up even at this 
diſtance ; and that neither the planting of 
the world, nor the introduction of arts and 
ſciences, were of ſo early a date as they 
have uſually been repreſented. We find 
the marvellous in all their annals, and more 


eſpecially in the great point of their anti- 


quity, exceedingly reduced ; and our own 
plain accounts ſtill more and more con- 
firmed. 


Ly. BorINx GBROEKE. I dont affect, what 


J efteem, Sir, very little; particular and 


critical knowlege of the anecdotes of anti- 
quity. It is enough for me to have red and 
confidered them ſo far, as to ſee ſome ge- 
neral truths that reſult from them. Many 
ancient traditions might induce one to think, 


U that 


of that little, was ſo far blended with fiction 
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that the unity of Gop was the original be- 


lief of mankind, and that polytheiſm and 
idolatry were the corruptions of this ortho- 
dox faith. CuDwoRFTH ſeemed to me to 
have eſtabliſhed this opinion on as good foun- 
dations as any opinions of this ſort can reſt, 
and I own that I once very much inclined 
to it. But when it is conſidered more cloſe- 
ly, and without prepoſſeſſion, I apprehend 
that it can be ſupported neither, by ſacred 
nor by prophane authority. 

Nor by ſacred; becauſe the moſaic ac- 
count is plainly inconſiſtent with itſelf, as 
it ſtands in the books we have under the 
name of Mosts. Not by prophane ; be- 
cauſe thoſe anecdotes are quite unfavourable 
to this opinion, and becaule every probable 
reaſon that can be drawn from the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and from the ordinary 
proceſs of the human mind, ſtands in direct 
contradiction to it. METHUSALEM, it is 
ſaid, ſaw both ADaM and Noa, to both 
of whom Gop revealed himſelf in his unity. 
SuEM, the fon of Noan, lived even to the 
days of ABRAHAM. Need J to ſtay ſhew 
how impoſlible it is for any man in his ſenſes 
to believe, that a tradition derived from 
Gop himſelt, thro ſo few generations, was 
loſt among the greateſt part of mankind ; 


or 
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or that polytheiſm and idolatry were eſta- 
X Hbliſhed on the ruins of it in the days of 
"= Sxrvs, before thoſe of ABRAHAM, and 
ſo ſoon after the deluge ? I ſhould think it 
even impoſſible for the Jews themſelves, 
who ſwallow ſo many fables and fo many 
anachroniſms. Since the unity of Gop 
was not univerſally taught in thoſe early 


days, it was not ſo revealed, nor preſerved in 
the manner aſſumed.“ 


Ms. BoyLE. Remember, my lord, that 


the world at the time you ſpeak of was ſtill 
but in its infant ſtate, when the conceptions 


of the divine Being were, very groſs and 
imperfect; as many were found to be, long 
after them, in much more knowing times. 
Remember a little further, what you have 
ſaid yourſelf, © that polytheiſm and idolatry 
cc have a cloſe connexion with the few 


| © ſuperficial and ill verified ideas and no- 
| © © tions of rude and ignorant men, and with 
. © © the affections of their minds:” you will 
e © notthen think it impoſſibleto believe, notwith- 


ſtanding the tradition of the unity of Gop, 

that in a few generations, ©* one of them 

« could not fail to be their firſt religious 
V. IV. p. 19. 20. | 

U. 2 % prin- 
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*« principle, nor the other their rſt reli- 
ce gious practice.” * The vulgar,” you al- 
low, embrace it eaſily, even after the 
« true doctrine of a divine unity has been 
„taught and received, as we may learn from 
te the example of the Iſraclites.” Why 
then ſhould you find it ſo hard to believe 
this of the human mind, when the human 
mind was in its childhood ? The unity of 
Gop was certainly taught by Noan to his 
poſterity ; but notwithſtanding a few right- 
eous men, and ſome remains of true religion, 
idolatry, © which has fo cloſe a connexion 
«« with the ſuperficial ideas of ignorant 
* men,” had in a little time fo far pre- 
vailed among the ſons of Noan, as to make 
it highly. expedient for Gop to withdraw 
his preſence from the generality who had 
made themſelves unfit for ſuch communi- 
cation, and to ſingle out ſome particular 
people that he might thereby preſerve his 
worſhip in ſome part of the world, amidſt 
the various cerruptions that were going to 
over ſpread it. 


Lp. BoLIN GB ROEKE. Thus, Sir, tho 
Gop remembered his covenant with ABRA- 
HAM, an abſurd n but very theo- 

logical, 
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logical, the deſcendants of ABRAHAM had 
forgot their Gop. They were become E- 
gyptians, that is, they were attached to the 
country, and ſtill more attached to all the 
ſuperſtitions of it. They were conſtrained 
by miracles to abandon one ; but no mira- 
cles, no interpoſitions of providence could 
oblige them to abandon the other. Gop 
was forced, therefore, to indulge them. in 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious prejudices, as you have 
ſcrupled not to affirm ; and in fact it appears, 
that a great part of the ritual obſervances 
and laws of the Egyptians and of the Iſrael- 
ites were the ſame, or ſo near alike, as to 
leave no donbt of their having one common 
origin. It is a reaſonable queſtion then to 
aſk, why was Gop forced to. indulge his 
people in theſe ſuperſtitions ? The divine 
has his anſwer ready; becauſe it becomes 
infinite wiſdom to do nothing by extraor- 
dinary and ſupernatural means, which may 


be done by ordinary and natural ; and becauſe 
wife governours compound, as it were, often 


with obſtinacy, and indulge men in ſome 
prejudices, that they may draw them off 
more effectually from others. For theſe 
weighty reaſons, the Gop of truth choſe 
to indulge error, and ſuited his inſtitutions 

| U 3 to 
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to the taſte of the age, ad ſæculi guſtum 
ce et uſum, ſays SpENCERR. For theſe 
weighty reaſons, he would not enlighten 
the underſtandings, ſoften the hearts, nor 
determine the wills of his choſen people; 


tho he had hardened the heart of PRARAOH 


a little before againſt the ſtrongeſt manifeſta- 
tions of almighty power; which is, I pre- 
ſume, as extraordinary and ſupernatural an 
operation as that of ſoftening the heart to 
yield to ſuch manifeſtations. We may carry 
this further. Gop - contented himſelf, ac- 
cording to theſe bold judges of the principles 
and views of his proceedings, to take or- 
dinary and natural means in a caſe to which 
they were not adequate; as he muſt have 
known in his preſcience that they would 
not be, and as we know by the hiſtory of 
theſe people, that they were not; their 
whole hiſtory being a continued ſeries 
of difficult converſions from idolatry, and 
of eaſy relapſes to it. By this compariſon 
it appears then that Moss, who pretended 
to be directed and authorized by Gop him- 
ſelf, indulged the Iſraelites in many favorite 
ſuperſtitions: and as prophane legiſlators in- 
dulge the people with whom my had to do. 
V. IV. o, 1 
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Mx. BovLE. If your lordſhip will ne- 
ceſſarily underſtand the expreſſion literally, 
that Gop remembered the covenant which 
he had made with ABRAHAM, to be ſure, 
it is abſurd enough: but it was never deſign- 
ed to be underſtood in that manner, and 
was figuratively adapted to the times of ig- 
norance in which it began to be uſed. The 
civil relation in which Gop ſtood to theſe 
people, and the groſſneſs of their concep- 
tions, made it neceſſary. It is true, I have 
not ſcrupled to affirm, that Gop indulged 
the Iſraelites in ſome egyptian ſuperſtitions 


that were merely innocent, in order to 


preſerve them, from their idolatries that 
were abominable: and if the Iſraelites were 


to be dealt with as free agents, and not to 


have their hearts ſoftened and their wills 
determined by a ſupernatural power, as you 
ſeem to intimate the Gop of truth ſhould 
have choſe to do, there was no other way 
to keep them from the univerſal contagion 
that had overſpread the world. There is 
no medium, my lord, in the caſe ; you 
muſt either admit this reaſon, tho it is a rea- 
ſon given by divines; or you muſt admit 
the expedient. of neceſſity, in contradiction 
to the freedom of human actions. 

4 Ir 
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II is ſcarcely worth while to take notice 
of that ſtale objection of unbelievers, of 
Gop's hardening the heart of Puazgon ; 
becauſe, tho your lordſhip mentions it, I 
am ſure you muſt know, that in the vulgar 
latin which you always quote, in the ſep- 
tuagint, and the chaldee verfions, it is ren- 
dered that his heart waxed ftrong or ftubborn z 
nor, in any of the paſſages of the hiſtory, 
is there the leaſt mention made of any per- 
ſon. by whom his heart was bardened. But 
even according to our tranſlations, you know 
that Gop is ſaid to have hardened PRAR- 
Aon's heart, becauſe by removing his judg- 
ments, and. permitting the magicians to 
periorm for a time, the fame miracles that 
Mosks and AARON did, it gave occafion 
to PHARAon to harden his own heart. This 
is the obvious meaning of the hiſtory itſelf, 
as it ſtands in the engliſh verſion: and from 
the accouut we have of the fact, and the 
general tenour of the books of ſeripture, 
nothing is more evident, than that this 
dreadful effect was not, and could not be 
owing to an abfolute' degree of Gay that 
he ſhould not repeut,. or to any poſitive 
and efficacious influence upon his * 
| ut 
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but entirely to his own obdurate and wicked 
heart. But I return. 
You lordſhip will not remember, I find, 
that: the Jews were under a theocracy ; and 
that their king and governor was to exerciſe 
his authority in the ſame manner, tho not 
the ſame degree, that other legiſlators exer- 
ciſed theirs ; and, without forcing the will, 
no other method was ſufficient to accompliſh 
the end deſigned, You ſay indeed that the 
ordinary and natural means taken were not 
adequate ; as we know from the hiſtory of 
theſe people, which is a ſeries of difficult con · 
verſions from idolatry, and eaſy relapſes to it. 
Their proneneſs to idolatry I have all along 
acknowleged; but yet by the means that 
were made uſe of, it is evident that they 
were in a great meaſure preſerved from it, as 
J have ſhewn; and the worſhip and the 
knowlege of the one true Gop, was by their 
means handed down and propagated over the 
world. You allow that we are told of their 
converſions from idolatry, tho they were diffi- 
cult ones; and we may preſume, that with- 
out the means which were taken, to pre- 
ſerve the knowlege of Gop among theſe peo- 
ple it would have been entirely loft, 


LD. 
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LD. BoLINGBROKE. ' Since I am got thus 
far, Sir, into this ſubject, allow me to take a 
ſtep or two more, and to raiſe from the dead 
one of thoſe ancient ſages, who gave laws to 
heathen nations, and inſtituted religions 
among them. Let me ſuppoſe that you 
ſummed up the accuſation againſt him and 
his brethren, and contradiſtinguiſhed them 
from the legiſlator of the hebrew people, thus. 
Notwithſtanding the conformity between 
ſome ritual laws and obſervances of this peo- 


ple, and of the Egyptians, and the frequent 


apoſtacies of the former, the knowlege of 
the one true Gop- was preſerved among 
them by the moſaic diſpenſation, whilſt poly- 
theiſm and idohatry overſpread the reſt of the 
world. Thus the great defign of Gop was 
effected; and thus the whole economy of 
divine providence is juſtified. Would the 
ancient ſage be n ne _— V [ 
think not. 

He might wy in his own excuſe, that 
Moses; like profane lawgivers, did not only 
indulge the people in ſome favourite habitual 


\ - ſuperſtitions, but in others of his own inftitu- 


tion; and that his predilection for all theſe, 
over the real duties of natural religion, made 


him 
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him inflict more ſevere penalties on thoſe who 
violated the former, than on thoſe who 
violated the latter. He 'might infiſt, that 
among the ſuperſtitions of moſaic inſtitu- 
tion there was one, which could be charged 
neither on the egyptian, nor any other hea- 
then nation, and which ſurpaſſed the moſt 
extravagant of theirs. Beſides the gods which 
may be ſaid to have been, as it were, in 
common, a local tutelar divinity was aſſumed 
by every city or nation, and was diſtinguiſhed 
and appropriated by a particular appellation. 
This ſuperſtition he would aſſert that Moses 
imitated, and abuſed, and aggravated by his 
imitation. Tho polytheiſm and idolatry over- 
ſpread the world, might he ſay, the exiſtence 
of the Monad, or the unity of the one Su- 
preme Being, was not unknown to many of 
us. We could not teach this doctrine with 
ſucceſs to the vulgar, uncapable of conceiving 
things purely intellectual, but we taught it to 
thole who were initiated into our myſteries : 
and if we did not propoſe the true God as an 
object of public and popular adoration, neither 
did we bring the notions of him down to the 
low and groſs conceptions of the multitude, 
nor expoſe the majeſty of this awful Being to 
their profanations. This Mosrs did. He 
would not conſent to take upon him the com- 


miſſion 
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miſſion he was appointed to execute, nor go 
to the children of Iſrael, till he was able to 
tell them the name of the Gop who ſent him. 
In compliance with his importunity, and with 
the prejudices of the people, to whom he 
was ſent, Gop is faid to have given himſelf 
a name, a very magnificent one indeed, and 
ſuch an one as might denote the Supreme 
Being; but ſtill a name, by which he was to 
be diſtinguiſhed, as the tutelary Gop of 
ABRAHAM, I8aAac, and Jacos, of one fa- 
mily firſt, and then of one nation particularly, 
and almoſt excluſively of all others *. 


Mx. BoyLEe. My lord, if Moses indul- 
ged the people in ſome favorite habitual ſu- 
perſtitions, and in others of his own inſtitu- 
tion, it was not like profane lawgivers in ſu- 
perſtitions of an evil tendency; but the for- 
mer were merely innocent, and the latter 
were expreſly intended againſt the reigning 
evil of idolatry ; of which the Iſraelites were 
in more danger than of the breach of any 
other duties. Their caſes therefore are not 
parallel. Neither is it true, that if Moss 
imitated the ſuperſtition of a local tutelary 
divinity aſſumed by every city or nation, that 
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he abuſed and aggravated it by his imitation. 
For, pray my lord obſerve, that thoſe who 
believed local tutelary deities, univerſally be- 


lieved that there were more Gops than one. 


One nation, city, and country, had its local 
tutelary deity, as well as another: and henee 
they had their forms of evocation, or perſuad- 
ing the tutelary gods of other countries to 
abandon the protection of them. But will 
any one pretend to fay, that it was the notion 
and principle which Moss inculcated, that 


| there were many gods; or, that the law did 


not teach the unity of the Supreme Being? 
Your lordſhip muſt know that their notion 
of many gods is entirely contrary to the very 
fundamental conſtitution of the whole jewiſh 
law and polity. 

. Ir the heathen 3 teach the 
doctrine of the unity of Gop with any fucceſs 


to the vulgar, and even in later andenlightened 


ages, why is it objected to Mos xs, when the 
Kraclites were ſunk into the groſſeſt ſuperſti- 


tions of idolatry in thoſe dark and early times, 
that he eſtabliſhed a theocracy ; that under 


the character of a king, the idea of Gop and 
his attributes, might be impreſſed upon them 
in a very ſenſible manner? This is another 
inſtance of the wiſdom of this diſpenſation; 
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and of the folly of thoſe who would conclude 
from it, that Moss had himſelf a groſs con- 


ception of the divine nature. If he did not 
conſent to take upon him the commiſſion he 
was appointed to execute, nor go to the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, till he was able to tell them the 
name of the Gop who ſent him, there was 


a good reaſon for this from the fondneſs of 
the jewiſh people for egyptian ſuperſtitions, 


The religion of names was a matter. of great 


conſequence in Egypt; it was one of their 
eſſential ſuperſtitions; it was of their own in- 
vention, and the firſt thing that they commu- 
nicated to the . Greeks. . This however was 
not a mere name of diſtinction: for ſuch, all 
nations, worſhipping local tutelary deities, 
had, before their communication with the 
Egyptians ; but it was a name of honour. 
Out of indulgence therefore to this weakneſs, 
Gop was pleaſed to give himſelf a name. 
<« I am, that I am.” In this name we. may 
obſerve, .according to the conſtant method of 
divine wiſdom when he condeſcends to the 
prejudices of men, that he gives in the very 
inſtance of indulgence to their ſuperſtitions a 
thorow antidote againſt it. The religion of 
names aroſe from an 1dolatrous-polytheiſm ; 
and the name here given, implying eternity 

and 
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and ſelf-exiſtence, directly oppoſes that idola- 


try * y 


THAT it was a new indulgence to the pre- 


judices of theſe people is evident from the 


following words. Gop ſpake unto Moses 
« and ſaid unto him, I am the Lok D: and I 
te appeared unto ABRAHAM, and unto Isaac, 
« and unto JAcoz, by the name of Gop Ar- 
« MIGHTY, but by my name JEHovan was 
« I not known to them.“ As the Gop of 
ABRAHAM he before condeſcended to have a 
name of diſtinction; but now in compliance 
to another prejudice he condeſcended to have 


a name of honour. This did not mean then, 


that he was the Gop of one family firſt, and 
then of one nation particularly, almoſt ex- 
cluſively of all others; neither is any ſuch 
notion inculcated in any part of the books of 


Mos Es. He is therein frequently repreſented 


under the idea of the Gop of the univerſe; 
giving one uniform revelation of this nature 
throwout all his diſpenſations, as gracious 


and good to all, and whoſe tender mercies 


are over all his works. But condeſcending 


to be conſidered here as the tutelary Gop of 
the Iſraelites, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 


be repreſented as having a particular attach- 
ment. to this people. | 
I p. 
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Lv. Bottnenzote. I heve not fniſhed 
the repreſentation which our ancient ſage 
might make in behalf of, his brethren and 
himſelf, —He might add, that the leaſt part 
of the miracles wrought among the Iſraelites, 
with ſo much profuſion, and in a continued 
ſeries of divine interpoſitions, would have 
been more than ſufficient to draw any other 
nation, nay all the nations of the earth from 
polytheiſm and idolatry. That in this caſe 
neither he, nor any other legiſlator would 
Have found it difficult, by propagating the be- 
lief and worſhip of the true Gop, to civile 
ſavage people without having recourſe to the 1 
expedient they employed. That as they were 
in a caſe very different, they deſerve excuſe 
and pity rather than blame, for promoting 
natural religion and good government at the 
expence of true theology. But that Moses 
deſerved no excuſe, fince he choſe to make 
ufe of ſuperſtitions which he did not want, 
nay which defeated, inſtead of ſecuring, his 
intent; if his intent was to deſtroy idolatry 
by the means of them. He would conclude 5 
in ſhort, that Mos Es and the heathen legiſ- : 
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lators employed the ſame means, with this 
difference, that theſe means were- better pro- 
| portioned 
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portioned to their end than to his; ſince they 
deſigned to govern mankind by ſuperſtition ; 
and he meaned, or, as divines preſume to tell 
us Gop meaned, to deſtroy idolatry by indul- 
gence to the very ſuperſtitions out of which 
it grew. Upon the whole matter, whether 
the firſt ſages are entirely excuſable or not, 
their proceeding was much more reaſonable 
than that which was followed by the order, 
and under the immediate direction of Gop 
himſelf; as theſe Eunomians who affect to 
underſtand the whole ſecret of the divine 
 cconomy, and to know Gop as well as he 
9 knows himſelf, have the boldneſs to aſſert *. 


Mx. BoyLs. Your ancient ſage, my lord, 
would be more excuſable in adding this accu- 
* ſation againſt Moss, than you are in put- 
ting it into his mouth. For you know, or 
ſhould have known, that the greateſt part of 
it is without foundation, and the remainder 
of no moment. For inſtance; if the leaſt 
part of the miracles wrought among the Iſ- 
relites with ſo much profuſion, and in a con- 
tinued ſeries of divine interpoſitions, would 
have been more than ſufficient to draw any 
other nation, nay all the nations of the earth 
V. IV. p. 34---6. 
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from polytheiſm and idolatry, then give me 
leave to alk your lordſhip, how it happened 
that the ſenſible and polite Egyptians, among 
whom a great part of theſe very miracles were 
wrought in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, and 
in which the Gop of Iſrael was ſo evidently 
magnified over them and their gods, re- 
mained notwithſtanding © deceived by the 
ce fooliſh devices of their wickedneſs, wor- 
e ſhipping ſerpents void of reaſon?ꝰ As Egypt 
was at that time a great and flouriſhing king- 
dom, and the chief ſeat of idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition, from whence the infection ſpread 
to all the nations round about, ſo it was of all 
others the propereſt ſcene for Gop to exert 
his power and authority for the conviction 
of all people. The miracles therefore 
wrought in Egypt were ſuch as all the world 
had a concern in: they were ſo near akin to 
the works of the creation, that by a juſt com- 
pariſon they might be known to come from 
the ſame hand. For who, but the author 
of nature, could ſtir up things animate and 
inanimate to puniſh offenders? When Gor 
flew all the firſt-born in Egypt in one night, 
and preſerved the people of Iſrael in ſafety; 
when he led the latter thro the red ſea, by 
commanding the waters to open a patlage 

for 
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for them, and drowned Praraon and all 
his hoſt by bringing the waters back upon 


them, did he not by theſe ſigns plainly ſpeak 


to them, and fay, © See now that I even J 
te am he, and there is no Gop with me; 
te neither is there any that can deliver out of 
* my hand?” And yet theſe amazing mira- 
cles did not draw the Egyptians from poly- 
theiſm and idolatry. 

Bor again, my lord; if the leaſt part of 
the miracles wrought among the Iſraelites, 
would have been ſufficient to draw any other, 
nay every other nation upon earth from ido- 
latry and polytheiſm, let me aſk you how it 
happened, that the Aſſyrians their neighbours 
were not thus converted ; when upon the 
defiance which their kipg ſent to Gop, and 
boaſting himſelf of many victories obtained 


againſt him, an hundred and fourſcore and 
five thouſand were deſtroyed in one night 
by the angel of Gop ? This was ſurely an 
inſtance of divine interpoſition equal to any 
thing which the Iſraclites had ſeen: and yet 
the Aſſyrians ſtill continued polytheiſtic and 
idolatrous. The original uſe of miracles, it is 
evident, was to vindicate and aſſert the ſu- 
premacy of Gop in the eyes of all the nations; 
and yet the nations were none of them drawn, 
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as the Iſraelites were, from their falſe reli- 
gions; which ſhews, directly contrary to 
what you make your ancient ſage aſſert, that 
the means employed by Moss were better 
proportioned to his end, than thoſe of hea- 
then legiſlators were to theirs. The truth is, 
the world was then in a ſtate of childhood, 
with reſpe& to the firſt philoſophy, as you 
call it; and it required the evidence of ſuch 
works, as plainly proceeded from the hand 
of Gop, to prove to the Jews, and the na- 
tions round about them, that their Gop was 
the only Lox D and governor of the world. 


Ly. BoLiNGBROKE. Has this fundamen- 
tal article then of all true theology, ſo little 
proportion, Sir, to our clear and beſt deter- 
mined ideas? Or is it ſo repugnant to all the 
phenomena of nature ? Much otherwiſe. It 
1; ſo well proportioned to one, and ſo agree- 
able to both, that we ſhould be juſtly ſurpri- 
ſed to obſerve the affectation of reſtraining 
this knowlege to the patriarchs and their deſ- 
cendants, if it was not as eaſy as it is to diſ- 
cern, that the Jews meant to do greater. ho- 
nour to their nation, and to reflect greater au- 
*hority on their revelations; and that the 
Chriſtians thought it proper to maintain this 

ground- 
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groundleſs aſſertion, in order to ſhew the pre- 
paration for, as well as the neceſſity of, a 
new revelation to the Jews and Gentiles 
both. But let us not be deceived, by the 
vanity of one, nor by the artifice of the other. 
Gop never left himſelf without a witneſs, 
which witneſs is the whole ſyſtem of his 
works * 


Ms. BoyLe. Notwithſtanding the care 
which Gop had taken to diſplay the evidence 
of his own Being and godhead in every work 
of the creation, ſo that men could not but 
have a notion of the divinity, yet ſo little did 
they profit, my lord, by that knowlege, that 
it ſerved only to render them more inexcuſ- 
able in their idolatry ; for when they knew 
Go, they glorified him not as Gp. Were 
not then our clear and beſt determined ideas, 
or the phenomena of nature, an excellent 
guide to follow, that ſtumbled thus at the 
very threſhold ; and having a notion of the 
Supreme Being ſought to find him among 
the beaſts and creeping things of the earth? 
Can you ſay who it was that thus debaſed the 


reaſon and underſtanding of mankind ? What 
evil was it that had diffuſed itſelf thro the 


V. IV. p. 70. 
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| whole race, and ſo poſſeſſed their ſenſes, that 
| ſeeing, they did not perceive, and hearing, 
they did not underſtand ? We may diſagree 
perhaps, my lord, in finding a name for this 
great evil; but the thing itſelf is not to be 
contradicted. The impotence of nature 
ſtands confeſſed: the blindneſs, the igno- 
rance, the polytheiſm, and idolatry of all the 
heathen world, are too plain -a proof of it. 
You will tell me, I know, of their great men 
and their philoſophers, who had acquired the 
knowlege of the one true Gop upon the mere 
ſtrength of reaſon, and independent of the 
Iſraelites. Be it ſo; but what is this to the 
purpoſe ? How many millions were there be- 
ſides who were left in ignorance, and which 
theſe philoſophers could not, nor did attempt 
to enlighten ? Name the country, the nation, 
or the: people, if you can, among whom the 
knowlege and worſhip of the one Supreme 
Being was cultivated and profeſſed, If you 
cannot, to talk of the exiſtence of the Monad, 

and the unity of God being not unknown to 
many of them, and that it was taught to the 
initiated in the myſteries, is only to ſof- 
ten and diſguiſe the truth by a form of 
words. 
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LD. BoLlinGBROKE, Why ſhould you 
ſuppoſe, Sir, that the belief of many inferior 
gods did deſtroy the belief of one Supreme ? 
The poor heathen, filled with a religious 
horror, durſt not approach the divine mo- 
narch except thro the mediation of his mi- 
niſters. The Chriſtians indeed knew by the 
ſcriptures, that the correſpondence between 
Gop and man was often immediate and even 
intimate and familiar with his ele, and with 
ſuch purified ſouls as were prepared for it. 
They found in the old teſtament one exam- 


ple of a patriarch tranſlated very corporeally 


into heaven, and one in the new of an apoſ- 
tle raviſhed thither, he knew not how. But 
the whole tenour of the ſacred. writings re- 
preſented the Supreme Being, in frequent 
conference with his creatures, Gop covenant- 
ing, or making bargains with man, and man 
with Gop ; Gop holding the language of 
man, reaſoning, arguing, expoſtulating, in 
-a very human manner, animated by human 


affections, and appealing to human know- 


lege. In ſhort they believed farther on the 
ſame authority, that the word, the wiſdom 
of the father, the very Gop, had been incar- 


nated here on earth, aſſumed an human bo- 
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dy, lived like a man with men, and died at 
once by their hands and fos their ſakes *. 


Mx. BoyLe. I have already explained to 
your lordſhip both the ſenſe and reaſon of 
thoſe expreſſions in the ſcriptures ; wherein 
the correſpondence between Gop and man is 
often repreſented immediate, and even inti- 
mate, and familiar. It was indeedan amazing 
condeſcenſion; but the ſuppoſed abſurdities 
may lie more 1n our prejudices than in the na- 
ture of the things themſelves : and the preju- 
dices lie as ſtrongly againſt the works of na- 
ture, as they do againſt the works of grace. 
For it 1s as hard to conceive, that the earth, 
if not the heavens, in which are the effects 
of ſo much wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
ſhould be created for the uſe and benefit of 
ſuch a creature as man, as that Gop ſhould 
covenant with him after an human manner 
and appeal to human knowlege. It is as hard 
to conceive, that he ſhould continue his care 
and concern for ſuch a creature, and give him 
dominion over all his works on earth, as it is 
to conceive that the ſon of Gop ſhould come 
down from heaven, live amongſt theſe men, 


and at laſt ſhed his blood for their ſakes, If 


*V.IV. p. 155. 
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you can juſtify the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


Gop in making ſuch creatures, it will be 
no hard matter, I apprehend, to juſtify his 
wiſdom and - goodnefs in redeeming them. 
If your lordſhip ſtumbles at the dignity of 
the Redeemer's perſon, and thinks that the 


word, and wiſdom of the father, was too 


high to be made incarnate and to be con- 
cerned in ſaving men, for the ſame reaſon 
you ſhould think, that Gop, or the fon 


of Gop, this very word and wiſdom, was 


too great a perſon to be concerned in mak- 
ing them. 

THERE are few truths, except thoſe 
known intuitively, againſt which, - objec- 
tions founded on ſeeming probability, and 
old prejudices, may not be raiſed ; eſpecially 
if we ſuffer the reaſons to ſlip out of our 
minds from which they were concluded. 
Your lordſhip has taken a great deal of pains 
to ſhew, how improbable it is that the world 


ſhould fall into idolatry ſo ſoon after the de- 


luge ; and that the revelations of public 
notoriety, occaſional, and conſtant, or ſtand- 
ing miracles, before the exode, at the ex- 
ode, in the wilderneſs, in the promiſed land, 
under their judges, and under their kings, 
ſhould have fo little effect upon the Iſrael- 


ites. 
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ites. Theſe things, you ſay, © are repug- 
« nant to univerſal experience, and you 
„ have a conſcious certainty that they are 
e ſo to the human nature.” *© You know,” 
it ſeems, © moſt intuitively that no creature 
4 of the ſame nature that you are of, and 
« you preſume the Iſraelites were human 
« creatures, could reſiſt the evidence of 
« ſuch revelations, ſuch miracles, and ſuch 
tc traditions as are recorded in the bible. 


« You do not, however, ſo much deny 
« the truth of the facts related, as you op- 


e poſe the application and the uſe made of 
« them*,” A divine, without being very 
pert, who muſt be provoked at the intem- 
perate language with which you fo often 
abuſe his order, would be apt to exerciſe 
his wit upon this opening which you have 
given him, and tell you that you contradict 
yourſelf, in affirming that you are ſure no 
creature made as you are, and you preſume 
the Iſraelites to be, could reſiſt the evi- 
dence of ſuch revelations and ſuch mira- 
cles as are recorded in the bible, and yet 
admitting that the Iſraelites did reje& them. 
But I ſhall make uſe of no other anſwer 
than what you furniſh me with yourſelf; 


V. IV. p. 225. wy 
neither 
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neither ſhall I call upon you to explain, 
why you believe not Moss and the pro- 
phets, who gave theſe revelations and per- 
formed theſe miracles, ſince you are made 
ſo open to conviction. Speaking of the 
chriſtian religion, you have a paſſage, which 
J ſhall beg leave to lay before you. When 
« we conſider the great and glorious pur- 
« poſes of this revelation, the manner in 


« which, and the perſon, even the ſon 


« of Gop himſelf, by whom it was made, 
« and all the ſtupendous miracles in the 
« heavens and on earth that were wrought 
« to confirm it, we are ready to conclude 
« that ſuch a revelation muſt have left rea- 
* fon nothing to do, muſt have forced 
« conviction, and have taken away even 
ce the poſſibility of doubt. This conſe- 
* quence ſeems ſo neceſſary, that if ſuch 
te events were ſtated hypothetically, the hy- 
* potheſis would be rejected as defective and 
« inconſiſtent, unleſs they were ſuppoſed 
ce to have had their full effect: and yet in 
ce fact, an univerſal ſubmiſſion of all thoſe 
* who were witneſſes of the ſigns and won- 
« ders that accompanied the publication of 
« the goſpel, did not follow*.” „It was 
V. IV. p. 261, 2, 
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not in the plan of providence to employ 
the immediate, particular, miraculous, 
and therefore irreſiſtible authority of re- 
velation, like that to St. Paul, in many 
cafes ; and all other authority, even that 
of miracles, occaſionally wrought before 
ſome, and reported by others, being in- 
adequate to univerſal conviction, the ge- 
nerality of men were left to embrace 
chriſtianity or not, as their reaſon right 
or wrong, weak or ſtrong, ſhould dire&#.” 
Why the natural order of things was 
preſerved thus far in the caſe of a ſuper- 
natural diſpenſation, and why ſo many 
particular miracles were wrought ineffect- 
ually to the general avowed deſign of this 
revelation, let us not preſume to gueſs+.” 
The divine maſter tells us no more than 
he judges fit we ſhould know ; and every 
ſtep we attempt to make beyond his ex- 
preſs revelation, and on our own ſtrength, 
is a ſtep we make in the dark, expoſed 
to err, and ſure not to know.” Apply 


this now, my lord, to the Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion, and it will fully anſwer your own ob- 


jection, without any help of mine. Let 


me obſerve, however, there is reaſon to be- 


V. IV. p. 265. + V. IV. p. 267. 
$ V. IV. p. 275. 
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lieve, that there were great numbers among 
them, even of the common people, who, 
by their acquaintance with the law, were 
brought to form juſter and nobler notions 
of Gop's providence, of their duty to, and 
worſhip of him, than even the wiſe men 
J among the pagans had. Nay in the times 
of their greateſt degeneracy, there were 
incomparably more truly religious men, and 
devout adorers of the Deity among them, 
than in any other nation under heaven. In 
the days of Anas, for inſtance, when 
Iſrael was in its moſt corrupted ſtate, and the 
public idolatry at the greateſt height, there 
were ſeveral thouſands, who, by the teſti- 
mony of Gop himſelf, perſevered in his 
true worſhip, and in obedience to him free 
from all idolatry : and no doubt there was 
a much greater number at that time in 
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Lp. Bol IxGBROK E. I faid, I think, 
Sir, that the generality of men were left to 
embrace chriſtianity as their reaſon directed. 
But it would ſeem by a paſſage of ſcripture, 
% as many as were ordained to eternal life 
te believed,” that neither authority, nor rea- 
ſon, nor miracles, nor all theſe together, 
were ſufficient to make men proſelites to 

chriſ- 
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chriſtianity, without a previous deſignation 
and divine election. The opinion that Gop 
ats with men by arbitrary will, and by 
virtue of his abſolute ſovereignty over his 
creatures being once eſtabliſhed ; and in 
conſequence of it, the doctrine of election, 


reprobation, and an eternal predeſtination, 


what I faid juſt now falls to the ground. 
Miracles were as ſuperfluous as reaſon, where 
ſpecial grace was to operate; and both in- 
ſignificant where it was not to operate. I 
own myſelf unable to reconcile theſe ap- 
parent inconfiftencies, and I leave that taſk 
to others *. | 


Ms. BoyLs. Had your lordſhip been 
inclined to exert your critical {kill upon this 
paſſage, you would have been very able to 
reconcile theſe inconſiſtencies yourſelf, with- 
out any trouble. There is no need, how- 
ever, for me to give you the ſeveral reaſons, 
why the paſſage is not to be interpreted as 
eſtabliſhing the doctrines of election and 
predeſtination : it may ſuffice to ſay, that 
the proper import of it, is, that as many 
as were diſpoſed, in their own hearts and 
inclinations for eternal life, believed. Whe— 
ther it is from unwillingneſs or deſign that 


V. IV. p. 206. 


you 
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you do not exert your {kill in interpreting 
ſcripture language, I don't know; but from 
your not exerting it, I am ſure, that many 
of your objections take their riſe, which it 
is not therefore worth while to ſpeak to ; for 
of that there would be no end. It is a great 
diſadvantage, my lord, to the books of ſcrip- 
ture, the epiſtles of the new teſtament 
eſpecially, that men confider them as a ſyſ- 
tem of belief and practice fitted for all times, 
and proportioned to every one's underſtand- 
ing: whereas they are to be conſidered 
as having a particular relation to the times and 
people to whom they are written. 


Lp. BolINGBROK E. It may be owing 


perhaps to my not underſtanding the ſcrip- 


ture language; but I muſt own, Sir, it ap- 
pears very improper to me, that the whole 
new teſtament ſhould be called the golpel, 
and the whole goſpel a myſtery : for the 
firſt confounds what ſhould always be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, in favour of the original ſyſtem 


of chriſtianity; and the ſecond is abſurd 
in the higheſt degree; ſince nothing can be 
conceived to be more ſo than to predicate 
two contradictory terms of the fame ſubject. 
To affirm that a thing is and is not exiſtent 
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at the ſame time, is juſt as reaſonable as to 
affirm, that the goſpel is at once a revela- 
tion and a myſtery, a thing ſhewn and a 
thing hidden. That there are many am- 
biguous expreſſions, many dark ſayings in 
the goſpel; that there are many doctrines 
which reaſon would never have taught, 
nor is able to comprehend now they are 
taught, cannot be denied. Nay the utmoſt 
human endeavours have been, and muſt be 
always employed in vain, to reduce the en- 
tire plan of divine wiſdom in the miſſion of 
 Cnr1sT and the redemption of man, to a 


coherent intelligible and reaſonable ſyſtem 
of doctrines and facts *. 


MR. BoyLe. I don't know, my lord, 
that the whole new teſtament is any where 
called the goſpel; and I have more than 
once told you, that I ſhall not be accounta- 
ble for any ſyſtems of theology that have 
been built upon chriſtianity, nor for the miſ- 
taken opinions of any particular author. 
Chriſtianity is accountable for nothing but 
what we meet with in the ſacred writings : 
and had you confined yourſelf to them, in 
the objections that you make againſt revela- 
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tion, without rambling ſo much into arti- 
ficial theology and © arguing againſt that as 
againſt revelation, the greateſt part of your 
trouble on this ſubje& would have been ſaved. 
If the whole new teſtament has been 
called the goſpel, I ſuppoſe it is becauſe 
the fundamental principles, as you fay of St. 
Paul's golpel, are the ſame. But to the 
other part of your objection which affects 
the ſcripture itſelf I ſhall ſpeak more at large 
and, as improper and abſurd as you think it 
that the goſpel ſhould be called a myſtery, 
I hope to make it appear, that there is no 
abſurdity in the appellation nor in the doctrine 
which 1t relates to. | 
WHATEVER 1s the effect of Gop's ſecret 
councils, in order to the redemption of the 
world, in the ſenſe of the goſpel is a myſ- 
tery : it is a myſtery unknown to former 
ages; it is a myſtery ſtill, inaſmuch as we 
cannot penetiate into the depth of this di- 
vine oeconomy, or account by the principles 
of human reaſon for every ſtep or article in 
it. But let it be remembered, my lord, that 
how little foever human reaſon can pe- 
netrate into the myſteries of Gop, yet if 
it can. diſcover them to be indeed the myſ- 
teries of Gor, and by him propoſed to us 
as 
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as neceflary to ſal vation, it diſcovers plainly 
that the goſpel is at once a revelation and a 
myſtery. A myſtery is no real or poſitive 
thing in nature, nor 1s it any thing that 
is inherent or belonging to the ſubjects 
of which it is the appellation. When 
therefore we ſay this or that thing is a my- 
ſtery, it is not affirmative with reſpect to 
the thing, but negative with reſpe& to 
ourſelves. For when we fay this thing is 
a myſtery, of the thing we fay nothing; 
but of ourſelves, we ſay we do not under- 
ſtand it. 

Tur means of our redemption are ditti- 
culties irreconcileable, you ſay, to human 
reaſon and nature : and yet they mult he 
reconciled, or the world once loſt mult lie 
for ever under condemnation. The religion 
that can adjuſt this difficulty, and give us 
the clue to lead us thro theſe mazes in which 
human reaſon alone will for ever wander, 
muſt neceſſarily abound with myſteries in- 
conceivable: and fo far is it from being an 
objection againſt the goſpel, that it contains 
many myſteries of the hidden wiſdom of 
Gop, that, as our caſe ſtands, without a 
myſtery it is impoſſible we ſhould be ſaved. 
Indeed if you have occaſion for no new 

| favour, 
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favour, if you aim not ſo high as eternal 
life, religion without a myſtery may well 
ſerve your turn. The principles of theiſm 
tend to procure the peace and tranquillity 
of the preſent life: and the not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between religion as a rule of action for 
our uſe and well-being here, and as the means 
of obtaining pardon for fin and eternal life 
hereafter, may have occaſioned your com- 
plaint againſt the myſteries of the goſpel. 
Myfteries, it muſt be owned, are not the 
neceſſary parts of religion as a rule of action; 
but they are neceſſary to it as a means of 
obtaining pardon and eternal glory. What 
the goſpel prefcribes to us as our duty, 
your lordſhip obſerves rightly, is plain and 
evident: all that is myſterious is on the part 
of Gop, and relates entirely to the ſurpriſing 
acts of divine wiſdom and mercy in the re- 
demption of mankind. Conſider the goſ- 
pel then as a rule of life, no religion. was 
ever ſo plain, and ſo calculated on the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and nature: ſo that natural 
religion itſelf had never more natural re- 
ligion in it. Conſider again the end it pro- 
poſes to us, and the means uſed to entitle 
us to the benefit of it, and then it grows 
Y 2 myſ- 
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myſterious, and ſoars above the reach of hu- 
man reaion. 


Lp. PoLINGBROKE. I have ſhewn you, 
Sir, that the prerogative of reaſon was ori- 
ginally eſtabliſhed over revelation : let us 
enquire how far this prerogative extends 
now, and whether it be leſſened or in- 
creaſed by length of time. In order to 
this divines teach, that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between the external and internal evidences 
of the truth and divinity of the chriſtian re- 
'velation ; by which I mean the teſtimony 
brought to prove the fact that this revelation 
was made by Gop, and the character of 
the doctrines contained in it, whether wor- 
thy or unworthy of a divine original. If 
they can eſtabliſh the fact ſufficiently, the 
ſecond attempt ſeems little neceſſary; but 
it is for the honour of chriſtianity to ſtand 
ſuch examinations as every pretended reve- 
lation declines : and our divines themſelves 

xhort us ſo to examine. Of the two ſorts 
of evidence that have been mentioned, the 
external comes firſt under examination; and 
no divine would be ſo ridiculous, I think, 
as to deny, that the external evidence of 
chriſtian revelation has been diminiſhed by 
: | time; 
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time; by the loſs of many proofs whereof 
time and accident have deprived us. We 
have indeed the concurrent teſtimony of th 

ſacred writers; and it has been aſked whe- 
ther we have not as much knowlege of 
them as we have of ſeveral prophane writers 
whoſe hiſtories paſs for authentic ? It has 
been ſaid too by ſome of thoſe who corrupt 
oftener than they correct the text of ancient 
authors, that it is by a multitude of various 
readings and critical emendations, that theſe 
authors have been reſtored. But the com- 
pariſons are by no means juſt; for a different 
proof is neceſſary of the competency of 
authors, and a different aſſurance of the 
fenſe of their writings, according to the 
different uſe that is made of their authority. 
In prophane authors, if the paſſages which 
we deem genuine ſhould be ſpurious, if 
others ſhould be corrupted or interpolated, 
and if the authors ſhould have purpoſely, 
or thro deception, diſguiſed the truth or 
advanced untruth, no great hurt would 
be done. But is this the caſe of the ſcrip- 
tures? In them, beſides all the other cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to conſtitute hiſto- 
rical probability, it is not enough that the 
tenour of facts and doctrines be true: the 


1 leaſt 
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leaſt error is of conſequence. When we 
meet with any record cited in hiſtory, we 
accept the hiſtorical proof, and content 
ourſelves with it, of how many copies ſo- 
ever it might be the copy. But this proof 
would not be admitted in judicature, as 
Mr. Lock obſerves, nor any thing leſs 
than an atteſted copy of the record. The 
application 1s obvious : and if it be reaſon- 
able to take ſuch a precaution in matters 
that concern private property, and wherein 
the ſum of ten pounds may not be at ſtake, 
how much more reaſonable is it to neglect 
no precaution that can be taken, to aſſure 
ourſelves that we receive npthing as the 
word of Gop which is not ſufficiently at- 
teſted to be ſo. It may be ſaid, it has been 
faid by a very able writer *, that“ the ground 
ce of this proceeding in civil courts ſeems 
* to be, that the original record, or an 
tc atteſted copy is capable of being pro- 
c duced.” After this he aſks, „ is it in 
* the nature of things as poſſible and eaſy 
te to produce the originals or atteſted copies 
ce of the ſcriptures, as it is to do ſo in 
* matters which come before a civil court? 
The evaſion is not even plauſible. The 
copy of a copy is not refuſed in proof ſolely 
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becauſe the original or atteſted copy may 
be had, for this is not always the caſe, but 
becauſe the proof would be too diſtant, 
whether they had or no. The authenti- 
city of the ſcriptures has ſuffered much 
diminution by length of time, and by other 
ways; for which reaſon divines would do 
better, perhaps, if they truſted more to 
grace and faith to ſupply this diminution, 
and leſs to their own ſkill, in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the external proofs of a traditional 
revelation : tho I know that theſe external 
proofs may be deemed to be in ſome fort. 
« conditiones fine quibus non.*” 


Mx. BoyLE, I grant. to your lordſhip 
that in general an external evidence cannot 
be ſo ſtrong at a conſiderable diſtance of 
time, as it was to thoſe to whom the facts 
were firſt made known. But if it can be 
ſhewn, that we have all the probability 
now that the thing is capable of, and ſuch 
a probability, as always determines the 
afſent of reaſonable men in other caſes, and 
on which it would be thought abſurd not 
to act in the common concerns of life; then 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to 


V. IV. p. 268272. 
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refuſe to be determined by this probability, 
merely becauſe it is poſſible it may be other- 
wiſe ; and not to ſubmit to ſufficient evi- 
dence, becauſe there is no greater than in 
caſes of this nature can be juſtly expected. 
There is no circumſtance neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute hiſtorical probability, wanting in 
thoſe books which have been commonly c 
reputed the genuine records of chriſtianity. 
There is no pretence for ſuſpecting, that 
the writers did not know the things which 
they profeſs to relate, or that they have not 
related them according to their knowlege. 
As little pretence is there for ſuppoſing, that 
theſe books were not written by the reputed 
authors of them: and notwithſtanding the 
various readings, which I have already 
fully explained, that they ſhould have been 
changed and altered, corrupted and depraved, 
from what they were when they were firſt 
written. Your lordſhip ſays, that the leaſt 
error is of conſequence: but unleſs it be an 
error to alter the doctrine or the hiſtory, 
1t 1s of no moment at all : and that no ſuch 
altcration can have been made we have very 
good grounds to believe impoſſible. The 
greek and latin fathers of the four firſt 
centuries, as I have already ſhewed you, 

are 
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are full of citations out of the new teſta- 
ment, which agree with the preſent manuſ- 
cript and printed copies; and there are but 
few paſlages in that book of any conſe- 
quence, but what are produced at large in 
one or other of theſe writers. The books 
of ſcripture are to be put upon the ſame 
footing as other hiſtorical writings are, in 
the evidence that is to be expected for their 
truth and authenticity. But you place the 
proof of this unfairly, in requiring a copy 
of the record atteſted, as it is required 
in civil courts. The caſes are vaſtly dif- 
ferent, tho you are pleaſed to repreſent them 
the ſame: and the ingenious author you 
refer to, I apprehend, with ſubmiſſion 
to his better judgment, has joined an im- 
proper iſſue with his opponent. Let the 
cauſe, my lord, in a civil court, be the 
proving or difallowing a book as ancient 


as the new teſtament, which it muſt be 


to make the caſes ſimilar, and I will ven- 
ture to affirm that the ſame proofs exhibited 
there, as it is in our power to exhibit for 
this, will be admitted, without requiring 
the original or an authentic copy. You will 
ſay perhaps, that the proving a fa& like 
this, is not the ſubject of litigation in civil 

courts ; 
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courts; it is true, it is not; but why then 
is the method of proving records in civil 
courts applied to the proof of the books 
of ſcripture? The caſes are not parallel, 
and the evaſion therefore is on your own 
fide entirely. 

WERE the goſpel however a record to 
be proved in civil courts, its evidence would 
be conſidered, and a juſt weight allowed 
it. It would be conſidered, that without 
a miracle neither originals nor atteſted copies 
could be produced ; and therefore a court 
of judicature would conſider it as the evi- 
dence of a record whoſe originals and au- 
thentic copies muſt have been loft ; but 
which had copies innumerable taken from 
it, diſperſed over all parts of the world, and 
all agrecing in the ſame particular recitals, 
(except a few immaterial errors of the tran- 
ſcribers, which by comparing many of 
them together are ſoon diſcovered) by which 
means it has been preſerved entire without 
being aboliſhed or corrupted. Thus proved, 
I believe they would admit it; or elſe they 
would require a greater evidence than is 


either reaſonable in nſelf, or than the nature 


of the thing is capable of exhibiting. Indeed 
the fact, if you enquire into it, is as I have ſtat- 
ed 
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ed it. For it is a great miſtake to ſay, aſter 
Mr. Lockr, that nothing leſs than an 
atteſted copy will be admitted as evidence 
in a court of judicature. Where an ori- 
ginal is extant the law requires it to be pro- 
duced; where it is proved to be loſt, or 
it appears without proof that it is impoſ- 
ſible to produce it, then a copy proved 
to be ſuch, is the next degree of evidence 
required in a court of juſtice : but if nei- 
ther the original nor a copy can be pro- 
duced, then every other ſort of evidence, 
oral, circumſtantial, and traditional, will 
be admitted to ſhew the contents of that 
original. Vour lordſhip's reaſon why the copy 
of a copy is not allowed in law, is becauſe the 
proof would be too diſtant: whereas that is 
fo far from being the reaſon why leſs evidence 
than a copy is rejected, that it is in truth the 
very reaſon why leſs evidence than a copy is 
admitted in a court of juſtice. The point in 
queſtion, my lord, between us about the au- 


thenticity of the ſcriptures, is not whether it 


has ſuffered much diminution by length of 
time, and by other ways; but whether, this 
being allowed you, we may not have ſuch a 
degree of probability tor their authority, as is 
ſufficient to determine our affent ; a probabi- 

lity 
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lity that may be depended upon, that removes 
all doubt, and upon which even a wiſe man 
would venture very conſiderably. Now does 
your lordſhip imagine, that ſeventeen hun- 
dred years will quite wear out this probabi- 
lity; or even leſſen it to ſuch a degree, as that 
facts related in hiſtories at that diſtance, are 
not to be depended on ? and will you admit 
that this rule ſhall be applied indifferently 
to all ancient hiſtories ? But it is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to be ſerious upon this argument. Had 
the ſame things been ſaid to invalidate the 
authority of STRABo or TAC us, you would 
have made it, and very juſtly, the ſubject of 
your ridicule : and whether you will allow 
the caſes to be parallel or not, becauſe of the 
greater importance of the books of ſcripture, 
yet they are certainly parallel in circumſtances 
which are common to both. 


LD. BoLINGBROKE. But beſides the ex- 
amination of witneſſes and other external 
teſtimony, there is another ground of proba- 
bility, Sir, to be eſtabliſhed : and if this can- 
not be eſtabliſhed, the credit of a revelation 
will not ſupport itſelf on the other alone. 
This ground of probability is that which was 
mentioned at the ſame time with the former, 
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and is called internal evidence. Divines 
ſound it high, and build much upon it; but 
their proceeding is to my apprehenſion alike 
abſurd and licentious. Tho I think the inter- 
nal evidences of a,divine revelation, neither 
are nor can be ſuch poſitive proofs as they 
are pretended to be; yet am I fully perſuaded 
that reaſon ought to examine the inward 
character of a revelation, as well as the out- 
ward teſtimony. 

Uro the whole, let us ſuppoſe the hiſ- 
torical and traditional authority urged in proof 
of a revelation to be carried as high as the na- 
ture of things wil! admit, on a concurrence 
of all the conditions neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a probability as ought to ſtand in lieu of cer- 
tainty, in every other caſe, and as may induce 
us in this caſe to believe, even in inſtances 
that are not at all conformable to general ex- 
perience ; yet mult we not receive it for true 
till we are ſure on the moſt careful examina- 
tion and analyſis, that it contains nothing 
unworthy of the majeſty of the Supreme 
Being; nothing inconſiſtent with the demon- 
ſtrated truths of natural religion. Profane 
hiſtory may contain ſuch things as are not 
conformable to general experience, and be 
nevertheleſs credible in all other reipeQs, 
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But facred hiſtory, the hiſtory of a divine re- 
velation that contains any one thing unwor- 
thy of the Supreme Being, or repugnant to 
the religion of nature, and to the moſt evi- 
dent dictates of reaſon, oyght to be rejected 
with indignation, and will be ſo by every 
man who is afraid to blaſpheme “. 


Mz. BovIr. I am glad to find your lord- 
ſhip will acquieſce in the external proof of 
the books of ſcripture that I contended for; 
and indecd I did not imagine you could be in 
earnelt in pretending to diſallow it. It is in 
truth a very ſtale objection and has been tho- 
rowly anſwered. For there is a much greater 
probability of the truth and authenticity of 
the ſacred writings, than of any other writings 
whatever of as ancient date. In return, I will 
not conteſt, but I will confirm what you have 
ſaid about the internal evidence of revelation 
that it ſhould contain nothing unworthy of 
- the Supreme Being, or inconſiſtent with the 
demonſtrated truths of natural religion. This 
is a trial which chriſtianity has paſſed thro 
very ſucceſsfully ; and it has not been in the 
power of all its infidel enemies, in any age 
of the world, to ſhew any contradiction in it, 

TY, NV. p. 277: 
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to the knowlege we have of Gop, or to the 
truths of nature, 


Lp. BoLINGBROKE. The four goſpels, 
Sir, I confeſs, contain a very clear and plain 
ſyſtem of religion; with here and there a 
doubtful phraſe that caſts no obſcurity on the 
reſt. But the ſyſtem of ST. PAul is dark 
and intricate : and that he ſhould write con- 
fuſedly and unintelligibly, who was illumi- 
nated by the HoLy GrosT chat he might 
enlighten the Gentiles, and received all he 
taught by immediate revelation, muſt be al- 
ways a problem not eaſy to reſolve. But be- 
fides his unintelligibility, of which I could 
ſay a great deal, truth authoriſes me to add, 
that where it is intelligible, it is often abſurd, 
or profane, or trifling. Is not the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience which he teaches, moſt 
intelligibly abſurd? Is not that of abſolute 
predeſtination moſt intelligibly profane ? Is 
not one of them repugnant to common ſenſe ? 
Is not the other as repugnant to all the ideas 
of Gop's. moral perfections? Would not 
either of them be ſufficient to ſhake the cre- 
dit of CyRtsT's goſpel, if they were contained 
in it! 

Bur it remains that I give an inſtance of 
the moſt intelligible trifling that we find in 


this 
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this goſpel. The gifts of prophecy by which 
he intends not only prediction, but finging 
of pſalms, and teaching the doctrines of re- 
ligion in their public aſſemblies, this every 
one might exerciſe, even the women. They 
are ordered indeed by ſome paſſages to keep 
filence in the churches, and if they will know 
any thing to aſk their huſbands at home: 
and yet it is plain by other paſſages of the 
ſame epiſtles that they were allowed to pro- 
phecy, as it is called, and that they did fo, 
before the congregations. The only diſpute 
was, whether they ſhould exerciſe it covered 
or uncovered ; and this material point was 
decided by ST. PAuT. He let the Corin- 
thians know, among whom this diſpute had 
ariſen, © that the head of every man is 
« CHRIST, and the head of the woman is the 
c man, and the head of CHRIST is Gop :” 
from whence he concludes, that a man © who 
is the image and glory of Gop having his 
« head covered diſhonoureth his head ;” but 
that a woman © who is the glory of the man 
« with her head uncovered diſhonoureth her 
ce head, for that is all one as if ſhe were ſna- 
«© yen.” This argumentation may not ap- 
pear very concluſive, nor indeed very intelli- 


gible to us; but it was both, I doubt not, to 
| the 
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the Corinthians, and in all caſes it ſerves to 
ſhew, that both ſexes had their revelations, 
and a right to publiſh them “. 


Mx. BoyLe. If the four goſpels contain 

a clear and plain ſyſtem of religion, as your 
lordſhip has been pleaſed to admit, it is ſuffi- 
cient for chriſtians to underſtand theſe aright, 
without being able to underſtand all that ST. 
PAUL has faid. The four goſpels were in- 
tended for all nations and to continue to the 
end of time. ST. PAuL wrote his epiſtles 
to particular churches ; and, excepting the 
moral precepts and the doctrines eſſential to 
chriſtianity, for their uſe alone. This is an 
obſervation, I know, which is not always at- 
tended to by the generality of the world, but 
it is true : and this will teach us not only, 
why ST. Paul's epiſtles are in many places 
hard, if not impoſſible to be underſtood, and 
ſo reſolve your problem ; but alſo, why it is 
of no great importance to the chriſtians of this 
time, that the original meaning of every paſ- 
ſage in them ſhould be plain and clear. They 
are hard to be underſtood, becauſe they are 
letters to particular people, on particular oc- 
caſions, and under cuſtoms and circumſtan- 

* V. IV. p 328.---32. 
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ces which we know nothing of. They are 
in many places anſwers to letters and queſ- 
tions ſent him for his advice: all intelligible 
enough, no doubt, to thoſe who received 
theſe epiſtles from him; but in the nature of 
things at this diſtance of time, obſcure and 
intricate to us who have no knowlege of the 

opinions and practices which he alludes to. 
Bur notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, 
if we quit our infallibility in that theology 
which we have made or adopted from others, 
and will lay together and compare carefully 
what ST. PAUL has ſaid, his general ſyſtem 
will not be doubtful or abſtruſe. With the 
particular paſſages which relate only to the 
times in which he wrote, it is evident that 
we have no concern: they were not intended 
for our uſe ; and the applying them to ſerve 
the purpoſes of particular parties and opinions, 
is an abuſe of the (criptures, unwarrantable 
in itielf, and often fatal in its conſequence. 
To ſay that where this great apoſtle is intelli- 
gible, he is abſurd, or profane, or trifling, is 
a charge which your lordſhip has not ſup- 
ported. You have brought inſtances indeed 
of all theſe particulars, but they don't ſerve 
your purpoſe. As to the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, as it was explained by the high 
di- 
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divines whom you cheriſhed when you was 
in power, Iwill grant, nothing was more ab- 
ſurd than that: but let not their nonſenſe 
be ſet to ST. Paur's account, from whom 
they never had it. Sr. PA only tells the 
Romans, that they were not exempted by 
the freedom of the goſpel ſrom any ties of 
duty and ſubjection, which by the laws of 
their country they ought to obſerve to the 
ſupreme government of it. He bids every 
ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers, but he 


does not tell us who thoſe higher powers are; 
and refers to the laws of the conſtitution to 
learn where they are placed. He tells us 


that all civil powers derive their authority 
alike from Gop, and that they who reſiſt the 


powers, and thereby reſiſt the ordinances of 
Gop, ſhall be puniſhed by the powers they 
have reſiſted. But he leaves us to the con- 
ſtitution of the Roman commonwealth to 
find-out what obedience 1s required, what it 
is to be a rebel, and what reſiſtance is ad- 


judged to be rebellion. The laws of that 


empire might ſay, perhaps, that a ſubmiſſion 


to the higher powers mult be a ſubmiſſion 
without reſerve. Be it ſo. But does it fol- 
low from hence, that when the laws of Eng- 
land tell us, that our king is not a Roman 

2 2 emperor, 
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349 A DIALOGUE ON 
emperor, nor has the ſole legiſlative power 
lodged in his hands, nor can raiſe a penny of 
money without both houſes of parliament, 
that Engliſhmen are to ſubmit to the king 
without reſerve, and to whatever laws he 
ſhall think fit of his own head to make? 
The laws of the land then are to inſtruct us 
what ſubmiſſion is required from the ſubject 
to the prince, and in what caſes it ought not 
to be either aſked or paid. It is a profana- 
tion of the apoſtle's doctrine to ſay, that a 
people, free by the laws and conſtitutions of 
their country, are to be ſlaves to the will and 
pleaſure of their princes, in the ſame meaſure 
and degree that the people of Rome were 
faves to the emperor. Sr. Paul has ſaid 
nothing like it; and to the paſſive doctors 
that your lordſhip was once ſo fond of we 
owe all the abſurdity that you now charge 
upon him. | 
LET us fee if I cannot acquit him as eafily 
of profanation, Whoever will lay aſide his 
prejudices in favour of a theology he may 
have taken upon truſt from others, and read 
with attention and underſtanding what ST. 
PAUL has faid of Gop's exercifing an abſo- 
lute power according to his own good plea- 
ſure, will ſee that it relates only to nations 
and 
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and bodies politic incorporated into ſociety ; 
and not to the eternal ſtate of particular men 
in another world, wherein every one muſt 
ſtand upon his own bottbm, and anſwer ſepa- 
rately for himſelf at the day of judgment. In 
this ſenſe therefore I preſume to fay, that 
there can be no profanation in what ST. 
PAUL hath taught of abſolute predeſtination ; 
it being no way repugnant to any of our ideas 
of Gop's perfections. The earth is all his 
own ; nor have the nations that poſſeſſed it 
any title but what he gives them to the ſeve- 
ral countries which they inhabit ; and he may 
diſpoſſeſs or exterminate them when he 
pleaſes. Hence he is ſaid to have as much 
power and as much right, to puniſh and re- 


ject one nation or people, and receive and 


exalt another, upon what terms he himſelf 
judges to be moſt fit and reaſonable, as the 
potter has to form and mould his clay. What 
pretence is there then to charge ST, PAuL 
with profanation ? Is it becauſe weak and ig- 
norant people have miſinterpreted his mean- 
ing, and extracted a doctrine from it which 


is repugnant to Gop's perfections? Yes, my 


lord, this, and nothing but this, is the pre- 
tence. But is it excuſable in you who knew 


that ST. Paul has not countenanced ſuch a 
Z 3 doc- 
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doctrine *, to ſet to his account ſo great a 
crime as profanation, which belongs to 
others? The truth did not ſurely authoriſe 
your lordſhip to add this objection. 
Bur this great apoſtle, who in © demon- 
« ſtration of the ſpirit and power,” withſtood 
the authority of PLATO, ARISTOTLE, Epi- 
CURUS, ZENO, ARCESILAUS, CARNEADEs, 
all the great names which held the firſt rank 
of human wiſdom at that time, is to be vindi- 
cated from being a trifler. The Corinthians 
appear to have enquired of ST. Paul, what 
order of preference or precedency they were 
to have in their aſſemblies on account of ſpi- 
ritual gifts. For ſpiritual gifts, in thoſe days, 
were not confined to the apoſtles: they were 
communicated to many in the chriſtian 
churches which they planted in different parts 
of the world. The women were molt cer- 
tainly allowed among the Corinthians to pray 
and prophecy in the congregation, when it 
was by the immediate impulte and motion of 
the Hory GnosT; which, in the times of 
the apoſtles, it is plain, was poured out upon 
women as well as men. Your lordſhip, I 
preſume, would ſcarcely have mentioned this 
circumſtance, had you not moſt unluckily 
* V. IV. p. 50g. 
forgot, 
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forgot, that this itſelf is one evidence of the 
truth of the chriſtian revelation. For what 
event can fulful a prediction more preciſely, 
than this fulfils the prophecy in the book of 
JosL ? © It ſhall come to paſs afterward,” 
meaning the chriſtian age, that I will pour 
© out my ſpirit upon all fleſh, and your ſons 
* and your daughters ſhall prophecy ; and 
alſo upon the ſervants, and upon the hand- 
* maids in thoſe days, will I pour out my 
« ſpirit x.“ No wonder is it then that both 
ſexes had their revelations and a right to pub- 
liſh them; but the women were not permit- 
ted to argue and debate in public, which 
carried the appearance of ſuperiority ; nay 
they were not permitted to atk queſtions 
there, or to enter into any fort of conference. 
This would not have comported with the 
ſubordination of the ſex. But yet this ſub- 
ordination, which was inſtituted in the world 
for the ſake of order, was not to hinder an 
exerciſe of the ſupernatural gifts of the ſpirit. 
The queſtion was, whether, when they found 
the ſpirit of Gop thus poured out upon them, 
they might not be unveiled againſt their uſual 
cuſtom : propoſing to themſelves, perhaps, 
an imitation of the prieſts and propheteſſes 
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of the Gentiles, who had their faces un- 
covered when they attended their oracles, or 
officiated in their ſacrifices. This queſtion 
ST. Paul decides, and it does not ſeem un- 
worthy of him, by forbidding the women to 
unveil. In one caſe, the woman without an 
extraordinary call was to keep ſilent, as a 
mark of her ſubjection: in the other, where 
ſhe was to ſpeak by an extraordinary impulſe 
and commiſſion, ſhe was yet to continue the 
profeſſion of her ſubjection in keeping herſelf 
covered. You are therefore, ſays the apoſtle, 
to take notice, that CHRISHTH is the head to 
which every man is ſubjected, and the man 
is the head to which every woman is to ſub- 
mit, and the head or ſuperior to CHRISH him- 
ſelf is Gop. Now every man, that by the 
gift of the ſpirit of Gop, ſpeaketh in the 
church for the edifying of the congregation, 
having his head covered diſhonoureth CHRIST 
his head ; by appearing in a garb not becom- 
ing the authority and dominion which Gop 
hath given over all things to his ſon: the cover- 
ing of the head in a man being a mark of 
authority. But on the contrary, a woman 
praying or prophecying in the church with 
her head uncovered, diſhonoureth the man 
who is her head, by appearing in a garb that 
diſowns 


Ay 
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diſowns her ſubjection to him. I apprehend 
this to be the apoſtle's meaning in this paſ- 

ſage, and the argument to be neither unin- 
telligible nor inconcluſive. It was of impor- 
tance to the Corinthians, it was doubtleſs un- 
derſtood by them, and it was not unbecoming 
ST. Paul's character to decide it. 


Lo. Bol IN BROKER. To what I have ſaid 
about Paul, I might have added his incon- 
ſiſtency with himſelf.— What revelation 

leaves a myſtery muſt remain ſuch: and if 
any thing was ever left a myſtery, the doc- 
trine of the trinity was ſo. CHRIST had no 
where called himſelf Gop. His apoſtles 
called him LoRD; PETER had once declared 
him to be a man, and Paul preaching to 
the Athenians ſpeaks of him rather as a man 
than as Gop. He makes no mention of the 
ſon of Gop nor of the HoLy GHOST. Theſe 
inconſiſtent writers talk often a different lan- 
guage on the ſame ſubject, and contradict in 
one place what they have ſaid in another. 
How they came to do ſo in this caſe, you may 
now account, Sir. But let me deſire you 
to account for this conduct of the apoſtles 
better than the greateſt ancient and modern 
divines have done, According to them Px- 
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TER was afraid of ſcandaliſing the Jews. The 
Jews believed one Gop, had never heard of 
the fon or Holy GnosT, and would have 
been revolted againſt.chriſtianity more than 
they were, if they had heard the man, whom 
they had ſeen crucified and buried, called 
Gop. Pal was afraid of confirming the 
Gentiles in their polytheiſm by preaching to 
them that CyrIsT was Gop. I am unwil- 
ling however to take this for a reaſon of the 
conduct which the apoſtles held. It favours 
too much of an outward and an inward doc- 
trine, the double dealing of pagan divines. 
But whatever reaſon the apoſtles had for it, 
which they who boaſt to be their ſucceſſors 
have no right to determine, this was their 
nn K. 


Me. Hans; I 2m entirely of your lord- 
ſhip's opinion, that what revelation leaves a 
myſtery muſt remain ſuch ; and that it 1s not 
only beyond our faculties to inveſtigate and 
unfold it, but alſo that it is an unwarrantable 
preſumption to make the attempt. But yet 
the apoſtles are not to he charged with incon- 
ſiſtency upon this article. ; You ſay that PE- 
TER had once declared CunisT to be a man : 
* V.IV. p. 489. 90 

one 
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one would think you meant, that he had de- 
clared ſo, in deciſion of a diſpute whether he 
were man or Gop: whereas when PETER 
ſpoke of him as a man, it was at a time 
when he was a man, before he was either 
crucified or buried, when he was betrayed 
and carried to the high prieſt. Sr. PE- 
TER then denied him according to what Je- 
sus had. foretold ; ſaying, I know not the 
« man.” To ſpeak of him thus in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance was ſpeaking properly ; and to 
have ſpoke of him then as Gop would have 
been abſurd. The excuſe therefore which 
you make for him from the greateſt ancient 
and modern divines, is childiſh. 

LET us {ee if what you ſay of ST. Pavr is 
leſs ſo. ST. PAUL in preaching to the Athe- 
nians, ſpeaks of him rather as a man 
than as Gop: he makes no mention of the 
ſon of Gop nor of the HoLy Gnosr. Be it 
ſo; and what then, my lord ? Will it follow, 
what you add, that theſe inconſiſtent writers 
talk often a different language on the ſame 
ſubject, and contradict in one place what they 
have faid in another? This is reaſoning after 
a ſtrange manner indeed. ST. Paur, in 
preaching to the Athenians, was not led at 
all by his ſubject to ſpeak of the ſon of Gop, 

nor 
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nor of the Hory Ghosr. What the for- 
mer part of his diſcourſe was, in which the 
philoſophers charge him with being a ſetter 
forth of ſtrange gods, the hiſtory does not 
inform us. But it being capital at Athens to 
teach or introduce any new god in their ſtate, 
and ST. Paul having been carried before 
the courtof Areopagus, as having broken this 
law, he neither retracted his doctrine to ſave 
his life, nor madly threw it away without 
trying to ſave it by innocent means. He 
availed himſelf of an altar which he had 
found in the city, inſcribed . to the unknown 
* GonD;” and pleaded that he did not pro- 
poſe to them the worſhip of any new Gop, 
but only explained one to them that their 
itate had already received. His ſilence there- 
fore about the fon of Gop and the HoLy 
Gnos at this time, is ſurely no proof of his 
inconſiſtency, becauſe he ſpeaks of them both 
at another time: it is no proof at all, that 
he often talks à different language on the 
fame ſubject; and much leſs is it a proof, 
that he contradicts in 'one place what he has 
faid in another. But I dwell too long on an 
accuſation, that upon a little reflexion con- 
futes itſelf, 2 
y Lo. 
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LuV. Bol IN GBRORER. The writings of 
St. Paul abound with myſterious refine- 


ments that ſavour ſtrongly of the phariſai- 
cal ſchool; but this apoſtle himſelf does 


not, I think, preſcribe any thing directly 
oppoſite to the law of nature, as the com- 
mand of Gop to man; which is a thing 
often done in the books of the old teſta- 
ment. The whole ſyſtem of the law of 
Mosks, like the whole ſyſtem of his con- 
duct, was founded on murder; and the ex- 
ceptions which he made by particular laws 
in favour of it, to the general law againſt 
it were ſo numerous, as to make this in 
a great meaſure vain : which may be thought 
without abſurdity, not to be one mark 
of his divine legation. The thirteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy might findits place 
here ; and many fingular reflections might 
be made on a ſpirit of cruelty, that involves 
the innocent with the guilty, ſpares neither 
man, woman, nor - beaſt ; neither the bro- 
ther, the ſon, the daughter, nor the friend, 
but makes of the whole chapter ſuch an 
edict as could not be imputed to ATTi1L a, 
without doing injuſtice to the uncircumciſed 


as well as unchriſtian king of the Huns. 
2 Such 
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Such obſervations, I ſay, might be made, 
and be puſhed to conviction; to inward 
conviction, I mean, for there are thoſe 
that will not own it when they feel it, but 
have recourſe rather to trifling diſtinctions 
and dogmatical affirmation, the laſt en- 
trenchments of obſtinacy, In theſe let us 
leave them. Let it avail as much as it can 
avail, to ſay that the Iſraelites were God's 
people, excluſively of all others; that he 
was their king by a particular covenant as 
well as their Gop ; that idolatry was in 
every Iſraelite a breach of this covenant, 
an act of high treaſon, a political crime, 
and fit to be puniſhed as ſuch ; in a word, 
that on all theſe accounts Gop might give 
them ſuch laws in their former relation, 
as he could not have given to them, nor 
to any other people in the latter alone, 
without contradicting the general law cf 
nature ; by which the puniſhment of in- 
dividuals, not the diſtinguiſhing extermi- 
nation of collective bodies, and eſpecially 
for matters of opinion, is allowed. I have 
met with arguments of this fort employed 
to juſtify the moſaical law. They will not 
be admitted by ſome perhaps, becaſe Moszs 


made uſe of the ſame cruel and undiſcerning 
juriſ- 
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juriſprudence, on account of their idolatry, 
againſt the Canaanites, who had no ſuch 
covenant with Gop, nor were the ſubjects of 
ſuch theocracy; who were obnoxious to the 
divine vengeance in no other reſpect than 
that which was common to them and all 
the other heathen nations; and who had 
provoked the Iſraelites to no other injury 
than that of ſelf-defence ; that theſe laws 
were therefore in the mouth of Moss, 
and in the underſtanding of all the people, 
the laws of Gop as Gop, and not merely 
as king. He who can perſuade himſelf 
that Gop, as king of a particular people 
whom as Gop he had ſeparated from the 
reſt of mankind, gave theſe laws to the 
Iſraelites, muſt ſtill confeſs that theſe laws' 
are repugnant to thoſe of nature, which 
will leave the difficulty much where' he 
found it. He, who inſtead of reſting 
on this diſtinction, confounds the king and 
the Gop together, as Moss and the Iſrael- 
ites certainly did, is reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of owning, what no ſincere and con- 
ſiſtent theiſt can own, that the Supreme 


Being contradicted his own laws in this in- 
ſtance. 


: v. w. N. $ 
Mx. 
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Mz. BoyLEe. I am ſurpriſed, my lord, 
to find you renewing your attack againſt 
the jewiſh lawgiver, whom I thought 
we had done with long ago: and indeed 
I imagined you had ſounded all the charge 
againſt him, general and particular, of 
which your ancient and modern allies had 
furniſhed you with the materials. But I 
am once more it ſeems to defend Mosxs, 
and where I leaſt thought him open to 
your lordſhip's attack in your own perſon, 
tor the puniſhment of religious opinions as 
a legiſlator and politician, The xiiith 
chapter of Deuteronomy contains, it ſeems, 
the particulars of this high accuſation 
againſt him; an accuſation of eſtabliſh- 
ing laws in the name of Gop which 
contradict the laws of nature. But this 
chapter is nothing. more than a collectidn 
of penal ſtatutes againſt idolatry ; which 
under a theocracy was an act of high treaſon, 
and not a matter of mere opinion in religion. 
The laws eſtabliſhed in that theocracy, con- 
cerning the one inviſible Deity whom they 
had choſen, were the chief laws of that 
people, and a part of their political go- 
vernment; in which Gop, himſelf was the 
legiſlator. Tho he might and did appoint 


4 
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a deputy in his office of king among the 
Jewiſh tribes, he would have no ſubſtitute 
as Gop among the pagan deities. You 
will obſerve, therefore, that in neceſſity as 
well as right, idolatry was puniſhable by 
the civil laws of a theocracy ; it being the 
greateſt crime that could be committed 
againſt the ſtate, as tending by certain con- 
ſequence to diſſolve the conſtitution. 

Bur I have no need to puſh this argu- 
ment any farther. Your lordſhip recites 
ſome of this ſort yourſelf; which you have 
met with, you fay, employed to juſtify 
the moſaical law. They were rightly em- 
ployed, and may be employed to inward 
conviction. Indeed you aflume that theſe 
laws are ſtill "repugnant to the laws of na- 
ture, which is leaving the difficulty much 
where we found it. But you will excuſe 
me if I ſay, that under a theocracy theſe 
laws are equitable, and that the ſame laws 
are in uſe and practice in all civilifed nations. 
Is it repugnant to the laws of nature, that 
every ſtate ſhould take care to preſerve its 
conſtitution, and puniſh with death any 
overt-a&ts of rebellion and high treafon 
againſt the higher powers? You will not 
ſay fo. But Moses, you ſay, made uſe of 

| Aa the 
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the ſame cruel undiſcerning juriſprudence 
on account of their idolatry againſt the 
Canaanites who had no ſuch covenant with 
Gor. I apprehend that this is a miſcon- 
ſtruction of the moſaic law; and that I 
have already proved, beyond contradiction, 
that it related to them only as a nation; 
that no cruelties were committed more than 
what were the natural conſequences of a 
conqueſt ; and that the giving them up to 
{ſlaughter was not intended by the law, nor 
put in practice by the Iſraelites. It may 
be affirmed, I think therefore, of Moses 
as well as St. PAur, notwithſtanding the 
xilith chapter of Deuteronomy, that he does 
not preſcribe any thing directly oppoſite 
to the law of nature, as the command 
of Gop to men. Indeed your lordſhip's 
miſinterpretation of paſſages in the ſcripture, 
which I would hope is not wilful, but 
owing to inattention, inaccuracy, and a 
deſire to preſs them into the ſervice of infi- 
delity, which has however ſome degree of 
blame in it; I ſay my lord, your miſcon- 
ſtruction of paſſages in the ſcripture, leads 
you often to charge it with a repugnancy 
to the laws of nature, and to an inconſiſt- 
. ency with itſelf, without any foundation. 
« More 


REVELATION. 46: 
More reflections on the manner of ſtating 
facts, as well as of arguing, may be 
made; but theſe are more than enough 
to ſhew into how low a form the greateſt 


e men fall,” when they attempt to combat 
wm, 
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LD. BoLINGBROKE. Tho no objection can 
lie againſt the puniſhment of idolatry which 
was no leſs than high treaſon, yet every 
objection to the manner and degree in which 
this puniſhment was to be inflicted, ſtands 
good : for if we can believe Gop to have 
been a king, we can never believe him to 
have been ſuch a king as he is deſcribed, 
nor to have given ſuch laws as Moses gave 
in his name. Many other conſiderations 
might have place here ; but I ſhall confine 

myſelf to one, which I do not remember 
to have ſeen nor heard urged on one ſide, 
nor anticipated on the other. To ſhew 
then the more evidently, how abſurd, as 
well as impious it is to aſcribe theſe moſai- 
cal laws to Gop, let it be conſidered that 
neither the people of Iſrael, nor their le- 
giſlator perhaps, knew any thing of another 
life; wherein the crimes committed in this 
life are to be puniſhed : altho he might 
A a 2 have 
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have learnt this doctrine, which was not lo 
much a ſecret doctrine as it may be preſumed 
that the unity of the Supreme Gop was, 
among the Egyptians. If Moss knew 
that crimes, and therefore idolatry one of 
the greateſt, were to be puniſhed in another 
life, he deceived the people in the covenant 
they made by his intervention with Gop, 
If he did not know it, I fay it with horror, 
the conſequence, according to the hypo- 
theſis I oppoſe muſt be, that Gop deceived 
both him and them. In either caſe a co- 
venant or bargain was made, wherein the 
conditions of obedience and diſobedience 
were not fully, nor by conſequence fairly 
ſtated. The Iſraelites had better things to 
hope and worſe to fear than thoſe that were 
expreſſed in it: and their whole hiſtory 
ſeems to ſhew how much need they had 
of f theſe additional motives, to ea them 
from polytheiſm and idolatry, and to an- 
ſwer the aſſumed *. of divine pro- 
vidence.* 


Ms. BovLe. It is ſtrange, my lord, 
that you will ſtill continue to miſinterpret 
the moſaical law, in order to defame it. 

V. IV. p. 193, 5. 


What 
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What is the manner, what is the degree, 
in which the puniſhment of idolatry is in- 
flicted by that law, that ſhould degrade 
Gop into the character of an unjuſt and 
cruel tyrant ? Are * his miniſters authoriſed 


* and commanded expreſly to puniſh with- 
© gout meaſure, without diſcernment, and 


« without forms of juſtice? Nothing like it. 
Hear the words of this law, and the method of 
proceeding among the Jews upon it. Thelaw 
itſelf which you refer to, 1s to the following 
purpoſe. * If the children of Belial are 
* gone out from amongſt you, and have 
« withdrawn the inhabitants of their city 
* to idolatry, then ſhalt thou enquire, and 
© make ſearch, and aſk diligently ; and be- 
hold, if it be truth and the thing cer- 
e tain, thou thalt ſurely ſmite the inha- 
i pitants of that city with the edge of the 
« ſword, deſtroying it utterly and all that 
« js therein.” In theſe ER Os ſtands the 
law ; and here is evidently both diicernment 
and forms of juſtice. But let us fee how 
the Jews proceeded in the execution of it. 
The great Sanhedrim, which could only 
take cognizance of this crime, were upon 


information to ſend ſome, in whoſe fidelity | 


they could truſt, to examine into the truth 
A a 3 with 
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with the utmoſt dili gence and exactneſs, | 
and make a report accordingly. If upon 
this examination the guilt appeared evident, 
the Sanhedrim then deputed two of known 
wiſdom and abilities to admoniſh the city, 
and to endeavour, by arguments and per- 
ſuaſion, to reduce them to obedience. If 
they prevailed, the city was pardoned; if 
the greater part of it continued obſtinate 
and idolatrous, the Sanhedrim commanded 
an army to beſiege the place, to enter it 
by force if they were reſiſted, to try and 
condemn all that were guilty, and if the 
defection was univerſal to deſtroy it utterly. 
This, my lord, we are told, was the me- 
thod of proceeding upon the law before 
us among the Jews. You will hardly ven- 
ture to ſay, that they did not underſtand it, 
or that they did not execute it according to 
the deſign of the legiſlator. If you do, 


you will not get it believed. The objections 


therefore to this law, as degrading Gop 
to the character of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, 
I hope by this time are vaniſhed, and that 
we ſhall hear no more of them. 

LET us now fee, if you pleaſe, if there 
is any greater difficulty in defending Moszs 


or the Supreme Being from impoſture and 


deceit, 
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deceit. This objection, you tell me is new, 
derived neither from foreign nor native 
infidels, and owes its ſtrength entirely to 
your lordſhip's genius. Let it avail you 
what it may. It ſeems, you are of opinion, 
that neither the people of Iſrael, nor par- 
haps their legiſlator, knew any thing of 
another life, altho he might have learned 
this doctrine, you ſay, among the Egyp- 
tians. I believe it is very certain, that he 
might have learned it from them, if he did 
not otherwiſe know it, and that if he might 
he did. Why this doctrine of a future 
ſtate is rather ſuppoſed and implied, than 
directly aſſerted and revealed in the law of 
Mosxs, is a queſtion, I muſt own, which 
I do not pretend to determine. If we ſup- 
poſe that Moss knew there would be 
another life hereafter, and that this was 
Not acknowleged or believed by the body 
of the jewiſh people; will it follow that 
he deceived them in the covenant which 
they made by his intervention with Gop ? 
No. If we ſuppoſe that he did not know 
it, will it follow that Gop deceived | both 
him and them in that covenant? No. Ad- 
-mitting your lordſhip's premiſes your con- 
cluſion is not juſt. The law of Moszs 
AS 4 was 
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was directed to the whole people of Iſrael, 
conſidered as a nation or community under 
Gop as their king; and therefore the ſane- 
tions of that law, or the promiſes and 
threatnings whereby obedience to it was en- 
forced, were, like the laws of other na- 
tions, ſuited to the nature and circumſtances 
of a community, directly and immediate 
ly of a temporal nature, relating to the 
good or evil conſequences that their beha- 
viour would bring upon them here. Moss 
knew the doctrine of another life. Let it 
be ſo, But he was not ordered to reveal it, 
as a life of rewards and puniſhments, and 
therefore their idolatry was not to be puniſh- 
ed in it. On the other hand, neither Mo- 
SES nor the people knew any thing of ano- 
ther life. Let it be ſo, But Gov, who 
did not think fit to diſcover it to them, did 
not deceive them in the covenant which he 
made, They had nothing better to hope, 
nothing worſe to fear, than what was 
expreſſed in that covenant: and the condi- 
tions of their obedience and diſobedience, 
which were only preſent proſperity or ad- 
verſity, were fully and fairly ſtated, It 
would be an affront to your lordſhip's un- 
derſtanding 
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derſtanding to explain this any farther, 
or I could do it very eaſily by a familiar in- 
ſtance. 


Lo. BotincBRoKt, Without concern- 
ing myſelf, or troubling you, Sir, any further 
at preſent with the particular laws of Mos Es, 
I have one obſervation to make on the books 
of ſcripture in general; which is this. —If 
the revelations had not been pretended only; 
if the ſame divine wiſdom that ſhews both 
the exiſtence and the will of Gop in his 
works, had preſcribed any particular form 
of worſhip to mankind, and had inſpired the 
particular applications of his general laws, 
the ſyſtem of religious and civil government 
would have been uniform in the whole world, 
as well as conformable to nature and reaſon ; 
and the ſtate of mankind would have arrived 
at human perfection. But it was not in the 
councils of the moſt high, which it becomes 
us to adore and not to examine, that this 
ſhould be ſo; and therefore all theſe ſyſtems 
of religions and laws being nothing more 
than human expedients, there is no room to 
wonder that they have not been more effec- 
tual to good purpoſes ; nor that the ſtate of 
man- 
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mankind is ſuch as we feel, and as we are 
apt to complain that it is *. 


Mx. BoyLEe. Your lordſhip will give me 
leave to obſerve in anſwer to this reflexion, 
that tho we believe the revelations are au- 
thentic, and not pretended ; yet we do not 
believe that a particular form of worſhip was 
preſcribed by the divinity, nor a particular 
application of his general laws inſpired. Let 
us ſeparate therefore the certain from the un- 
certain, the things believed from the things 


. difowned, before we draw a concluſion. If 
we do this, in the caſe before us, which it is 


fair and reaſonable to do in every caſe, your 
argument will be this: if the revelations had 
not been pretended only, the - ſyſtems of 
religions would have been uniform in 


the whole world, as well as conformable 
'to nature and reaſon; and the ſtate of man- 
kind would have arrived at human perfection. 
But it was not in the councils of the moſt 
high, that this ſhould be fo ; and therefore 


all theſe ſyſtems of religion being nothing 


more than human expedients, there is no 
room to wonder that they have not been 


more effectual. 


V. V. p. $01; 2. 
War 
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Wuar to make of this reaſoning, I muſt 
own, I cannot tell. It was not, it ſeems, in 
the councils of the moſt high, that the ſyſ- 
tems of religion ſhould be conformable to na- 
ture and reaſon, and that the ſtate of man- 
kind ſhould arrive at human perfection. Be 
it ſo. Will it therefore follow that the reve- 
lations are pretended, and that theſe ſyſtems 
of religion are nothing more than human ex- 
pedients ? But we aſſume that the ſyſtems of 
religion are conformable; to nature and rea- 
ſon ; and yet will it not follow that the ſtate 
of mankind would have arrived at human per- 
fection. It may ſuffice to ſay, for the rea- 
ſon that you add, becauſe it was not in the 
councils of the moſt high that it ſhould be ſo. 
Men are made with imaginations and paſ- 
« ſions, neceſſary, but dangerous parts of 
* our compoſition, under the influence of 
te particular prejudices, and the direction of 
tc private motives: and whilſt they are fo 
made, and are free agents, the ſtate of man- 
kind will be ſuch as we feel, and as we are 
apt to complain it is. But your lordſhip for- 
gets all this while, that if this proves any 
thing it proves too much: if it proves againſt 
revelation, that it is a human expedient, it 
proves againſt natural religion alſo, and will 
, make 


ow 


* 
* 
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make the law of nature to be nothing more 


than the law of man; which I am ſure you 


do not intend. 


Lv. BoL.incBRoKE. You affirm, Sir, I 
think, that the ſyſtems of religion are con- 
formable to nature and to reaſon. Weigh the 
doctrine of the redemption of mankind in the 
ballance of human reaſon to which the ap- 
peal is made; and if you have not reaſon as 
well as revelation' on your fide, you are re- 
futed. Tho we ſhould allow men were in 
the right, to think univerſally that Gop ex- 
acted ſome bloody expiation for fin, and that 
repentance, which the law of nature points 
out, was not ſufficient, yet even this conceſ- 
fion would not juſtify the doctrine of the re- 
demption of mankind at the bar of reaſon. 
The heathens thought that the ſacrifice of 
an ox, or a ſon, or a daughter, would attone 
for fins. Therefore it is plainly agreeable to 
the univerſal reaſon of mankind, fignified by 
this univerſal apprehenſion, to believe that 
Gop ſent his only begotten ſon, who had not 
offended him, to be ſacrificed by men who 
had offended him, that he might expiate 
their fins and ſatisfy his own anger. Surely 


our ideas of moral attributes will lead us to 


7 think, 
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think, that Gop would have been ſatisfied, 
more agreeably to his mercy and goodneſs, 
without any expiation, upon the repentance 
of the offenders, and more agreeably to his 
juſtice with any other expiation rather than 
with this. The divines indeed allow, that 
no one can certainly ſay, that Gop might 
not have pardoned fin upon repentance with- 
out any ſacrifice. But they pronounce this 
method. of doing it by the death of CHRIST 
to be more wiſe and fit for ſeveral prudential 
reaſons. Read them, they would appear 
futile and impertinent if applied to human 
councils; but in their application to the di- 
vine councils they become profane and im- 
pious “. | 


MR. Boyte. Tho we cannot account, 
my lord, for every ſtep in the work of our 
redemption to human reaſon, yet neither 
can we imagine it to be void of all foundation 
in the reaſon and fitneſs of things. The law 
of nature, you ſay, points out repentance as 
an expiation for the ſins of men. But the 
ancient moral writers, conſidering human 
nature in a ſtate of innocence, have ſaid no- 
thing at all even of this repentance, as a 
| V. V. p. 287---9. 

means 
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means to reſtore us to Gop's forgiveneſs. If 
the law of nature then points it out, how 
comes it that theſe able writers of ethics and 
natural law ſay nothing of it? Repentance, 
however, it muſt be owned, 1s the firſt duty 
of man a ſinner; and as ſuch is the leading 
doctrine of CHRIST's religion. Therefore, 
the few of our modern moraliſts who have 
ſaid any thing of it, have from thence ſup- 
plied the defect, and not from the law of 
nature, which they could not but obſerve in 
the ancient ſyſtems. But allow you this re- 


pentance, and how will it aſſure you of the 


divine forgiveneſs ? Repentance indeed is the 
beſt and wiſeſt ſtep that a wicked man can 
take; but repentance alone without a decla- 
ration of Gop's acceptance of it, will not 
much mend the matter. Allow then that 
repentance might entitle us to a partial for- 
giveneſs of our fins, in the preſent favour and 
forbearance of the almighty, —and ſurely it 
can naturally of itſelf do nothing more---yet 
who can ſecure us againſt a future puniſh- 
ment ? Why, our ideas of moral attributes, 


you ſay, will lead us to think that Gop- would 
be ſatisfied with the repentance of the offen- 


F g * . 

der, But what an anſwer is this out of your 
lordſhip's mouth, who deny that the moral 
attributes 
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attributes of Gop are the ſame as in our ideas, 
and abuſe every one as impious and profane 
for ſaying it? I will be more generous and 
candid, however, than to take this advan- 
tage. I will allow you back theſe ideas to 
ſerve your turn upon this occaſion, tho you 
deny them upon every other. I have granted 
to our moral ideas of Gop's goodneſs, that 
repentance will avail us to his forgiveneſs, as 
to his preſent favour and the conditions of 
mortality which we now exiſt in, But can 
your moral ideas of it carry you any further ? 
Can they carry you to eternal life and the 
glories of his preſence in a future ſtate ? Con- 
ſider, my lord, eternal life is the gift of Gop 
thro JesUus CyHRIsT. To this you have no 
claim of birth, inheritance, or right ; nature 
has nothing to do in this caſe, it is a work of 
grace and mercy; the law of nature muſt be 
therefore ſilent, nor will our moral ideas ex- 
tend to thoſe conditions on which the donour 
ſhall think fit to beſtow his gift. Beſides, 
tho a penitent, we know, muſt be always 
acceptable in the ſight of Gop, yet a peni- 
tent could not, in the nature of things itſelf, 
be equally as acceptable as tho he had never 
fell ; neither could he have in his own mind 
the ſame complacency and ſatisfaction, tho 


he 
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he had quite forſook his guilt, as if he had 
never contracted any. Confider, my lord, 
again, that the beſt of men have fo many 
failings and infirmities ſticking about them, 
that ſome attonement ſeemed neceſſary to 
make good men eaſy from the apprehenſions 
of Gop's difpleaſure againſt them: and to 
this, repentance only could ſcarce be deemed 
a remedy ; for theſe are a fort of treſpaſſes 
which they are committing every day. | 
Bur to filence this preſumption of preſ- 
cribing the terms of pardon to our maker, let 
me aſk your lordſhip what this repentance 1s 
which it is thought ſhould he ſufficient to 
procure the forgiveneſs of our ſins? Is it a 
perfe& abhorrence of all ſorts of wickedneſs, 
and a perfect return to Gop and goodneſs in 
every circumſtance of life ? Even in that caſe 
would it compenſate for paſt impiety, and 
waſh away from the conſcience the remem- 
brance and the ſenſe of every evil deed ? Or 
would not the ſinner and the penitent be the 
ſame individual perſon ? But is not repentance 
rather defective and imperfeR, leading only 
to an imperfect obedience, and fo an imper- 
fe duty? If this is really the caſe, my lord, 
and perhaps it will be found to be the cafe 


of the beſt of men, then our repentance it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and the obedience to which it leads us, 
will both ſtand in need of the divine forgive- 
neſs. At leaſt this, I think, muſt be al- 
lowed ; that to admit of that repentance 
which muſt confiſt with future fin, and to 
forgive the ſins which are intermixed with 
repentance, muſt be an act of grace, to 
which we have no title, and can have no 
dependance on it, from the law of nature. 

BuT now all this you muſt obſerve, my 
lord, relates to man himſelf. There was 
another article to be taken care of; the diſ- 
honour which is brought upon God's laws 
and government. For every fin is in its na- 
ture, as it is a tranſgreſſion of his commands, 
a contradiction to his authority and an act of 
rebellion againſt Gop. If therefore repen- 
tance only ſhould be allowed to be ſufficient 
to obtain the pardon of our fins and to qua- 
lify us for life eternal, yet ſtill there was a 
neceſſity for an expiation, to repair the diſho- 
nour which has been done to Gop's laws and 
government by fin. To this end were the 
ancient ſacrifices of the Hebrews offered as a 
type of Car1sT ; and to this end did Gop 
declare his acceptance of ſuch ſacrifice by 
ſornetimes conſuming it with fire from hea- 
ven, But at laſt he accepted, once for all, 
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the ſacrifice of his ſon ; to redeem a world 
dead in treſpaſſes and ſin; to ſtrike off the 
fetters of mortality and corruption; and to 
make repentance available unto life eternal. 
Weigh now this whole doctrine of redemp- 
tion in the ballance of human reaſon, and 
tell me honeſtly if reaſon is not on its ſide. 
But your moral ideas of Gop's juſtice, which 
you have upon this occaſion, lead you to 
think, it ſeems, that he would be ſatisfied 
with any other expiation rather than with 
this of his ſon. 

IT is poſſible, my lord, that many of the 
reaſons in the councils of the moſt high, 
which made it neceſſary or proper that 
CnR1sT ſhould die for the fins of men, may 
be removed far out of our fight. Theſe “ it 
e becomes us to acquieſce in and not to ex- 
% amine.“ But other reaſons there are, 
which ariſe from the relation between the 
only ſon of Gop, and man the creature of 
Gop, made known in the goſpel, which are 
ſufficient to vindicate the juſtice of the Su- 
preme Being in the redemption of the world 
by Jesus CHRIST. To underſtand theſe, 
you muſt conſider, that the publication of 
the goſpel has made an alteration in the ſyſ- 
tem n of religion ; by revealing to us the ſon of 

S Gop 
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Gop whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, and by whom he made the worlds. 
The religion of nature leads us only to one 
Supreme intelligent Being, the author and 
governor of all things. The religion of the 
goſpel leads us alſo to his eternal ſon, to 
whom he had communicated all authority 
and power, as the immediate creator, gover- 
nor, and judge of mankind. This relation 
then being conſidered, the work of our re- 
demption, as far as we can diſcern, could 
not properly have been undertaken by any 
other hand. For if CuRISTH was the imme- 
diate creator and governor of the world, what 
reaſon can you imagine why Gop ſhould re- 
ſume this authority out of the hands of his 
ſon ; or ſet up another to have dominion and 
power over any part of the creation, which 
by natural right belonged to him who had 
created all things? Were we to confider one 
perſon as our creator, and another as our re- 
deemer, it would be very much to the dimi- 
nution of the honour and regard due to the 
former; inaſmuch as the bleſſing of redemp- 
tion would greatly outweigh the benefit of 
creation. If any other perſon therefore had 
redeemed the world, or if the world had 
been redeemed without CuRIST, he would 
B b 2 not 
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not in all things have had the pre-eminence : 
this pre-eminence, we are told that Gop in- 
tended he ſhould have; we know that he 
had it before fin came into the world ; and 
conſequently if any other perſon had re- 
deemed us, the fin of the world would have 
been the diminution of the power of CHRIST. 
Upon theſe principles, which are the prin- 
ciples of the goſpel, your lordſhip ſees the 
propriety that the ſon of Gop who hath life 
in himſelf ſhould redeem us from the power 
of the grave, the conſequence of fin, and re- 
ſtore us to immortality and eternal life by dy- 
ing for our ſakes. This was a work of that 
kind, that a perſon of leſs power could not 
undertake it; and the relation of CHRIST to 
mankind was ſuch, as made it fit and proper 
that to him the work ſhould be committed. 
He it was who formed this world and all 
things in it; and for the ſake of man was 
content to become man, and to taſte death 
for all, that all thro him may live. Upon 
the whole of this matter therefore, give me 
leave to aſk your lordſhip, whether the doc- 
trine of our redemption is not to be vindica- 
ted at the bar of reaſon; and whether the 
human mind without it can be ſafe and eaſy ? 


Can the religion of nature aſſure us, that any 


/ r epen- 
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repentance can be ſo acceptable to God as to 
extinguiſh all our guilt ? Can the religion of 
nature aſſure us, that if we have waſted our 
time in a round of vicious pleaſure till the 
ebb of life approaches and we are almoſt on 
the verge of death, that then a repentance, be 
it as earneſt and as devout as poſſible, will 
ſupply the place of innocence, and entitle us 
to Gop's forgiveneſs againſt whom we have 
thus rebelled ? But can the religion of na- 
ture, my lord, go further, and aſſure us of 
a reward with him in heaven for this repen- 
tance ? The anſwer to an unbeliever, I ſhould 
think, muſt be very dreadful; and I am 
afraid has been ſometimes of fatal con- 
ſequence : for in the religion of nature, it is 
certain, that there is no foundation to believe 
it will. 


LD. BoLinGBROKE. When you faid, Sir, 
that the ſyſtems of religion were conformable 
to nature and to reaſon, I brought the doc- 
trine of redemption as an inſtance of the con- 
trary. You have taken much pains to re- 
move the objection. But if it is of that ne- 
ceſſity and importance that you contend for, 
I muſt then object the want of univerſality to 
the chriſtian revelation. The ſon of Gop 

Bb 3 did 
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did not appear till the latter ages of the 
world; and ſince he did appear his goſpel 
has not been received univerſally, and even 
his appearance has not been known to a great 
number of nations.---According to the chriſ- 
tian revelation, for the ſake of one man's 
offence, Gop has reduced all mankind to the 
ſame deplorable circumſtances. It is true 
that he ſent his ſon, forty centuries after- 
wards, to redeem them from the conſe- 
quences of this ſituation ; but the condition 
was that they believed in his ſon; “for 
© there is no name under heaven by which 
« we can be ſaved but the name of the man 
„CHRIST JEsUs.” They are condemned 
without any fault of theirs : one ſole and uni- 
form condition of ſaving themſelves is im- 
poſed on all of them, and the greateſt part 
are deprived even of the knowlege of this 
condition *. 


MR. BovIR. A little attention, my lord, 
to ſcripture, to the hiſtory of the world, and 
to the reaſon of things, will ſoon remove all 
objections that have been made to the late- 
neſs and partiality of the chriſtian revelation, 
and to the wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop on 

FE p. 293, 6. 
| that 
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that account. But as your objection con- 
ſiſts of many particulars, you will give me 
leave to ſeparate them, that I may give a 


clear and ſufficient anſwer. The ſon of | 


Gop did not appear, you ſay, till the latter 
ages of the world; it is true, I grant it. 
But let me deſire you to recolle& that the 


{cripture tells us, the promiſe of a deliverer 


from the power of ſin was made as early 
as to the parents of mankind : and whether 
we do, or do not allow, that all the pa- 
triarchs and their poſterity till the time of 
CHRIST were in expectation of ſuch an at- 
tonement and propitiation thro him — as 
it ſeems probable I think they were—yet 
the ſacrifices and oblations which their own 
law enjoyned them, was to them a very 
plain and explicit declaration of the forgive- 
neſs of Gop on true repentance ; as well 


as to prefigure and prepare them by degrees 


for a more perfect diſpenſation under the 
Mess1an. 

Tux hiſtory of the world too, my lord, 
will teach us, that tho all other nations were 
left to the light of their own reaſon, and to 
thoſe improvements which they might make 
by an intercourſe with the Jews, being ſub- 
jected to or elſe ſubduing them; yet ſuch 

5 34 ample 
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ample proviſion was made for their inſtruction 
by their heavenly father, that the miſſion 
of his ſon was not wanted for ſome time: 
and when he was ſent, it was at a time 
when the world had a more eſpecial need 
of a reformation both in morals and reli- 
gion; when it was likewiſe moſt able to 
receive and propagate it; and, in ſhort, 
when it was beſt qualified to examine its 
evidence, to confirm its truth, and to con- 
vey it down to future ages. Theſe obſer- 
vations may convince you, that tho the ſon 
of Gon did not appear till the latter ages, 
yet this is no objection to the divine original 
of the doctrines of revelation. 
Tuis will be ſtill farther confirmed by 
the reaſon of things; or by an appeal to 
the diſpenſations and the bleſſings of his 
providence in the conſtant courſe of the 
natural and the moral world. The ſame 
argument which holds againſt the revela- 
tion of chriſtianity ſo late in the ages of 
the world, will hold againſt Gop's giving 
us our reaſon, and very often our temporal 
good, our health, and the conqueſt of our 
paſſions, fo late in life; and againſt a thou- 
ſand other things which we ſee happen 
every day : and therefore, if it proves any 
AKN thing 
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thing it will prove too much. Why the 
goſpel has not been received univerſally, 
ſince our Saviour has appeared, your lord- 
ſhip has given a very good reaſon *; and ſo 
I need not take up your time with any of 
mine. 

Bur let us appeal again to the natural 
and moral government of Gop, to ſupply 
an anſwer to the other part of your objection 
made in general terms, that the revelation 
of his will is not univerſal. The matter 
of revelation, like the other advantages, 
of underſtanding, wealth, improvement, 
health, and many more circumſtances, in 
which ſome men and nations have a great 
ſuperiority over others, this too I ſay, it muſt 
be allowed is not a matter of right, but of 
mere grace. and favour: . and may there- 
fore be diſpenſed in what proportions may 
ſeem good to the almighty ruler of the 
world, without any injuſtice to thoſe he 
favours leaſt, or giving any room for com- 
plaint and diſcontent, For who preſumes 
to complain that the human race hath not 
equally the ſame advantages of birth and 
education ? Who preſumes to raiſe an 
objection againſt the goodneſs of Gop, for 
| V. IV. p. 263, 4, 5. 
| p. 263, 4.5 a 
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making an aſcending and deſcending ſcale 
of beings throwout the univerſe? and why 
ſhould it be thought more unequal in Gop, 
to give ſome men and ſome nations, abilities 
and diſpoſitions for higher advances in wiſ- 
dom and virtue by extraordinary and unuſual 
means, than it is to do the ſame in the na- 
tural courſe of things? The truth of the 
matter is, he hath in various proportions 
adminiſtered his natural bleffings to different 
men, as well as the ſecret and more open 
aſſiſtances of his holy ſpirit. 

BxsiDEs ; whether thoſe who have not 
heard of CnRisT's appearance ſhall not 
ſome time hereafter be called into the vine- 
yard, and made acquainted with that per- 
fon who hath done fo great things for the 
human race ; or what amends may be made 
them for the want of thoſe advantages which 
we here enjoy, is known only to that Gop 
of mercies in whoſe hand we are. Your 
lordſhip may perhaps have no objection to 
the anſwer which I have given you, were 
the chriſtian revelation only a ſyſtem of 
moral knowlege, or an illuſtration of the 
laws of nature. But ſince it pretends to be 
a revelation of divine and faving truths 


| where in one ſole uniform condition of being 
| ſaved 
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ſaved is impoſed, you ſay, upon all, and 
the greateſt part are deprived of the know- 
lege of this condition] you may think that 
this anſwer will not ſerve the turn. I will 
therefore endeavour to clear up this matter 
a little fur ther; after obſerving that your 
repreſentation is not ſtrictly juſt. Give me 
your attention, my lord, and have patience 
to hear me out. 

Wurk EAS ADAM was created after the 
image of Gop, and with a nature not ſub- 
ject to the power of death, ſo his tranſgreſ- 
ſion made him mortal and liable to remain 1 
in the corruption of the grave. And if his liq 
poſterity are ſo far condemned for his fault, | 
I hope that is not more inconſiſtent with the 'l 
Juſtice and the goodneſs of Gop, than his [| 


creating ADAM liable to tranſgreſs; for 
which natural reaſon as well as revelation | 
muſt ſtand accountable, if it can. The fin 1 
of Ab A, however, had brought the puniſh- | 
ment of death upon all his race: and the 1 
merits of our SAviouk were to be as exten- 
five as Ab Au's ſin: and thus in this ſenſe, 
in being made capable of immortality and 
the happineſs of another ſtate according to 
their virtue, are all men made partakers of 
the benefits of our redeemer's death. I 

will 
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will not conceal from your lordſhip, that 
this is only, for ought I know, my own 
conjecture; which I therefore offer with 
ſome diffidence: but it is a conjecture form- 
ed upon the ſcriptures; and, I think, it ac- 
counts for that difficulty which all our wri- 
ters on this ſubject have been ſo much per- 
plexed with, and which I never yet faw 
explained to my fatisfaCtion ; that is, how 
the benefit of our Saviour's ſacrifice extends 
to the ages and generations before his com- 
ing, to the heathen world who never heard 
of him, and to infidels who tho they have 
heard of his name and been taught his doc- 
trine do yet deride and reject him. 
Turxrxx is no reading the ſcriptures, par- 
; ticularly the new teſtament, without ſeeing 
that our Saviour's merits was to extend as an 
advantage to. all the race of Aram. On 
the other hand it is as evident, that the hap- 
pineſs which his blood has purchaſed for us 
in heaven—called in the ſcripture very often 
by the common name of falvation—is to be 
enjoyed by thoſe alone, as your lordſhip 
ſays, who believing in his miſſion, have re- 
. pented of their fins and lead a life of virtue. 
Here therefore has aroſe the difficulty; and 
it has neyer, that I know of, been any 


other- 
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otherwiſe ſolved, than that as the ſcriptures 
have told us © he taſted death for every man,” 
and yet have not told us in what way every 
man is to reap this advantage, that therefore 
we are to believe it is ſo, without perplexing 
ourſelves about it. Were theſe premiſes 
true, the concluſion is certainly right. But 
with ſubmiſſion, I conceive the ſcriptures 
have declared it; and ſhould I err, as per- 
haps J may, it is an error which it muſt be 
owned can do no harm. The authority of 
the ſcriptures will not be weakened, if it li 
ſhould not be thought ſupported by this con- 1 
jecture: I will therefore be a little more ex- 1 
plicit on this head. | 

Tux fin of Apam, as I ſaid before, 
brought death in its whole extent upon all 
his race; the death of the ſoul as well as | 
the body. Now it is on every fide agreed, ll. 


for the ſcriptures expreſly teach it, that the 
merits of CHRIST are to be as extenſive as l 
the demerits of ADAM, and that the one 
is to reſtore the privileges which the other 
forfeited ; ſo the ſame ſcriptures tell us, that 
as in Apam all die, even ſo in CHRIST ſhall 
all be made alive; and that eternal life is the 
gift of Gop thro Jesus CnRISTH our Lokp. 
Can it be faid then that it is not declared in 


9 {cripture, 
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ſcripture, how the merits of our redeemer 
are to extend to all mankind ; as well thoſe 
who do not know him, as thoſe who be- 
lieve and ſerve him ? 

Can it be ſaid that the ſacrifice which 
CHR1sT made for man was of no advantage 
to the Jews, even if we ſuppoſe that they 
had no expectation of a propitiation thro 
him; I fay, is it of no advantage to them, 
that tho after their ſkin the worms ſhall 
deſtroy this body, yet in their fleſh they 
ſhall ſee Gop ? Can it be ſaid that it is no 
advantage to an ancient Heathen, or a mo- 
dern Turk or Barbarian, to be capable of 
immortality ; and inſtead of annihilation 
in duſt and darkneſs when his life is at an 


end, to be tranſlated at the day of judgment 


into celeſtial regions, and there to exiſt for 
ever: tho not in the higheſt manſions, re- 
ſerved for the faithful followers of CHRIST, 
yet in happy manſions proportioned to his 
light and knowlege ? In ſhort, my lord, 


can it be ſaid to be no advantage to an ob- 


ſtinate unbeliever and a determined liber- 
tine, that they are likewiſe made immortal, 
and might, if they had ſo pleaſed, have been 
made immortally happy, in the ſublimeſt 
ſtate of happineſs at the right hand of Gop 


In 
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in heaven? If they have wilfully ſhut their 
hearts againſt truth and righteouſneſs, and 
put this happineſs ſo much out of their 
power, as that eternal death might be rather 
wiſhed for than eternal life be thought a 
bleſſing, at whoſe door is this to lie ? Our 
bleſſed Lorxp by dying has vanquiſhed 
death for all mankind : he has reſtored us 
to that immortality which our father Apam 
forfeited: the Jews and Heathens which 
have not known him, will enjoy as much 
eternal happineſs as their works have merit- 
ed: and thoſe who have obſtinately with- 
ſtood him might have had the ſame advan- 
tages in the ſublimeſt ſtate of happineſs, 
which thoſe will have who believe in and 
obey him. I doubt I have tired your lord- 
ſhip with this long reply ; but I hope I 
have anſwered your objection to the chriſtian 
ſyſtem, that it is not univerſal and was re- 
vealed no ſooner. 


Ly. BoLiNGBROKE. Natural religion, I 
know, is that original revelation which 
Gop has made of himſelf and of his will 
to all mankind, in the conſtitution of things 
and in the order of his providence. What- 
ever is thus revealed is within the reach of 

our 
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our faculties; and the ſame reaſon which 
he has given us to improve the phyſical, he 
has given us to improve the moral ſyſtem 
of our lives. It would not be hard to ſhew 
one leſs inſtructed than you are, that human 
reaſon is able to diſcover, in this original re- 
velation, every conceivable duty that we owe 
to Gop as our creator, and to man as our 
fellow creature. It would be eaſy to ſhew 
that this ſyſtem of duty, is fully proportioned 
by infinite wiſdom to the human ſtate, and 
to the end of it, human happineſs. Natural 
religion is therefore relatively perfect; and 
if it was ſo unrelatively, it would be very 
imperfect. It is therefore immutable as 
long as Gop and man continue to be what 
they are, as long as we ſtand in the fame re- 
lations to him and to one another. Gop 
cannot change ; and to ſuppoſe the relations 
of mankind to him, or to one another, 
may, or have changed, is to aſſume arbitra- 
rily, and without any proof that can be urg- 
ed in a diſputation of this kind. If it 
does not follow neceffarily from hence, fure 
J am it follows probably, that Gop has made 


no other revelation of himſelf, and of his 
will to mankind ®. 


V. V. p. 543, 


M. 
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MR. Boyre. If nature, my lord, can 

inſtruct us ſufficiently in religion, we have 
indeed then no reaſon to go any where ele : 
ſo far we are both agreed. If you pleaſe 
therefore we will examine this pretence, 
and ſee upon what ground this plea of na- 
tural religion can be maintained. But it is 
in truth rather a queſtion of fact than of mere 
ſpeculation : for the way to know what 
nature can do, is to take nature by itſelf 


and try its ſtrength alone. Let us go to 


the times then when men had little elſe but 
mere unaſſiſted nature to recur to in religion; 
and when they were in other affairs civiliſed 


and polite, and {kilful in arts and ſciences. 


Here, if any where, we may hope to ſee 


natural religion in its full perfection, for 


there was no want of natural reaſon nor any 
room to complain of prejudice or prepoſſeſ- 
ſion. But what do we find except darkneſs, 
and the blindeſt idolatry and ſuperſtition ? 
This being the caſe wherever men have been 
left to mere reaſon and nature to direct 
them, what ſecurity have you now, my 
lord, that were we left only to natural rea- 
ſon, we ſhould not run into the ſame errors 
and abſurdities? Have we more or better 
reaſon than all that have lived before us, 

Le when 
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when arts and learning flouriſhed in the eaſt, 
in Greece, and Rome? Vou will not ſay 


ſo. How comes it to paſs. then, that you 
can now ſee clearly the great truths of re- 
ligion, and from the relation we bear to 


the Supreme Being deduce the duties owing 


to him, the worſhip, and the purity of the 
worſhip that is to be paid him, which none 
of theſe could do, if you do not owe this 
new degree of light and knowlege to ſome 


advantage which others had not before you? 


And yet what one advantage have we above 
the ages paſt, this only excepted, that in 
our days the light of the goſpel has been 


ſpread over the world? 


You may boaſt of SOCRATES, and Tor- 
LY, and a few others in the heathen world, 
and of their great attainments on the 
ſtrength of reaſon, But what is this to all 
the reſt of mankind? Did they enlighten 
nations or communities, and extricate them 
from error ? Did they extricate themſelves 
from idolatry and ſuperſtition? Are not the 
beſt ſyſtems of the greateſt ancient mora- 
liſts that we have, antermixed and blended 
with ſuperſtition and ſo many groſs abſur- 
dities as quite eluded their main deſign ? 
But if natural religion under the preſent pra- 

vity 
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vity and corruption of mankind, was written 
with ſufficient ſtrength and clearneſs upon 
every man's heart, why might not a Chi- 
neſe or an Indian draw up as good a ſyſ- 
tem of the law of nature as a Chriſtian, 


and why have we never met with any 
ſuch? The fact is fo very plain and unde- 


niable, that I think if your lordſhip would 
conſider it fairly, you would be convinced 
how much you are indebted to revelation 
even for that natural religion you fo fondly 
boaſt of. For what was it that oppreſſed 
this light of nature and of reaſon for {o 
many ages, and what is it that hath ſet it 
free? What elſe, my lord, can it be aſcribed 
to but the power of the goſpel, that nature 
is reſtored, and reaſon being delivered from 
its bondage ſees and approves what is holy 
juſt and good? What elſe can it be aſcr:bed 
to but the power of the goſpel; that in 
every nation that names the name of CuRIST, 
even reaſon and nature condemn the follies, 
which others ſtill, for want of the ſame 
help, are held in ſubjection to? Even the 
great reaſoners of the heathen world have 
all allowed, that natural reaſon, whatever 
force and ſtrength it might have in particular 
men, yet never had authority or credit 
enough in the world, to be received as a 
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public and authentic rule either of religious 
or civil life: and this you know is given by 
many of them as the cauſe of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion. Thus in fact we find from 
the records of all hiſtory, that there never 
was a nation whoſe public religion was 
formed upon the plan of nature, and inſti- 
tuted on the principles of mere human rea- 
ſon; but that all religions have ever derived 
their authority from the pretence of a divine 
original and a revelation from heaven. Why 
then ſhould your lordſhip think that reaſon 
would do that now in this place, which it has 
never yet been able to do in any time or 
| place whatever? and why ſhould you at- 
| tempt to ſet up that for a perfect rule of life, 
F which, from the nature of things never was, 
or never could be, received as ſuch in any 
| age or country whatſoever? Becauſe from 
| the Elements of EUucL1D, and the Principia 
| 

| 


of Sir IsAAc NEwWTON, we are arrived per- 
haps at the perfection of mathematical and 
experimental knowlege, ſhall therefore theſe 
| books be thrown aſide as uſeleſs? Will it be 
| ' grateful, will it be reaſonable to hold ſuch 
a conduct? I need not make the applica- 
tion. 
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LD. BorinGBROKE. It has been made 
a queſtion, whether Gop can, conſiſtently 
with his goodneſs, his juſtice, or even with 
his wiſdom, give ſuch ſecondary revelations 
as are aſſumed on particular occaſions, or 
without any occaſion and ſufficient reaſon for 
them; and whether” he can, conſiſtently 
with the ſame attributes, after leaving his 
human creatures for a great number of ages 
under the law of their nature, by which no- 
thing but morality was preſcribed, and no- 
thing but immorality forbid, impoſe new 
and poſitive precepts, the precepts of mere 
will ? The queſtion has been agitated with 
equal preſumption on both fides, perhaps ; 
and certainly with much ſophiſm, and more 
evaſion than argument, on one fide. I en- 
ter not into it. I ſtand on the ground I 
have already made; and I think, Sir, I 
cannot cloſe this converſation better, than by 
obſerving that the law of our nature is perfect 
relatively to our ſyſtem, and muſt be immu- 
table as long as this ſyſtem continues. I in- 
ſiſt therefore that it cannot be altered: but L 
may admit, for the point is not clear enough 
to oblige me to it neceſſarily, that things en- 
tirely and exactly conſiſtent with it may be 
ſuper- 
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ſuperadded to it by the ſame divine autho- 
rity, tho not in a manner equally authentic; 


and that poſitive precepts may be given about 


things which are indifferent by the law of 


our nature, partaking neither of morality 


nor immorality, and which become obliga- 
tory as ſoon as they are enjoined by ſuch poſi- 
tive precepts. But notwithſtanding theſe 
conceſſions it will remain true, that every in- 
ſtituted religion is dependant on natural reli- 
gion, and ſhould be made ſubſervient to it &. 


Mx. BoyLe. As your lordſhip has not 
thought fit to enter into the queſtion you men- 
tion, ſo J have no buſineſs with it: and you 
have now, by theſe conceſſions, brought the 
point in debate, to a concluſion not very dif- 


. ferent from admitting the revelation which I 


contend for. Whether the law of nature is 
perfect relatively to our ſyſtem, is rather a 
queſtion of fact as I ſaid than of ſpeculation, 
and I am content to have it tried upon that 
iſſue. Your lordſhip has not, and you can- 
not name the time and place in which it was 
perfect enough to be a rule of life. I do ad- 

mit, and I own I am obliged neceſſarily to 
admit, that every inſtituted religion 1s depen- 


V. V. p. 546, 7. 1 
en 
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dent on it, and ſhould be made ſubſervient to 
it. If this is all that you contend for, Iknow 


no body worth your diſputing with, that goes 


about to deny it. But then, my lord, upon 
this principle you are obliged to admit chriſ- 
tianity, ſo entirely and exactly conſiſtent with 
the law of nature; the poſitive precepts of 
which are about things indifferent, partak- 
ing neither of morality nor immorality. You 
have in many places allowed that it is the 
beſt contrived religion to promote public 
peace and the good of ſociety. I have no 
need to deſcend into particulars to recall it to 
your remembrance, 

PERMIT me then to aſk your lordſhip, 
whether it is a conduct becoming a wiſe and 
a good man, to do every thing that is in his 
power to deſtroy this ſyſtem, in order to in- 
troduce another, which is not ſo perfect, nor 
ſo effectual to anſwer the purpoſes of reli- 
gion ? Is it not, my lord, unworthy the cha- 
racter of wiſdom and of goodneſs both, eſ- 
pecially in a man whoſe rank and abilities 
give weight to what he ſays, to endeavour to 
deſtroy this ſyſtem, when it is a ſyſtem not 


only derived from his anceſtors, confirmed 


by the belief and practice of many ages, and 
reyerenced by the people, but eſtabliſhed al- 
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fo as the religion of his native country? To 
conclude, my lord, permit me to aſk you 
this one queſtion further; whether it leaves 
any thing aimable in the character of ſuch a 
man, if he endeavours to deſtroy it with no 
other view, than to abuſe the ableſt teachers 
and defenders of this ſyſtem, and to acquire 
the reputation of ſuperior parts and learning 
among Infidels? | | 


| ERRORS. 
P. 8. 2.1. from the bottom r. adventurers, P. 109. r. you 


Inftead of your lordſhip. 1587 1. from the bottom r. marks 
inſtead of maſks, 100 1. 71. ſay inſtead of faid. 


